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SUMMARY 


introduction 

In th« United States and the world the rapid scientific &nd technological 
advances in eodtm warfare have presented people with many complex problems. 

The capability of waging nuclear war has aided nan in developing the potential 
to destroy civilization. As a result of scientific and technological advances, 
the policy makers of the United States are posed with the problem of determin¬ 
ing to what extent tha resources of the country should be devoted to the task 
of developing a civilian capability to withstand e possible nuclear attack, 

Metropolitan and rural people eve dependent upon the economic, industrial, 
transportation, political, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems of the total society. Both metropolitan and rural communities within 
fho United States, si in other countries, are pert of a total social system, 

As parts of the national social system, the metropolitan and rural people have 
many common goals and aspirations, The United States, as an entity, is a com¬ 
plex social system composed of many sub-systems, 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibility for 
keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the best avail¬ 
able insights into the human relations patterns which ara vital to this end, 
Within the civil defense organization there are three major operating levels; 
the federal government, the several states, and their political subdivisions,, 
Within the political subdivisions are the complex communities which include 
cities, small towns, and rural communities. Through the local civil defense 
units of these political subdivisions, the civil defense organization is 
(.1^) to protect the greatest number of people in the United States in case of 
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nuclear war, and (2) to provide the guidance necessary for rebuild g society 
if that should ever become necessary. If the civil defense organisation is to 
ho prepared to achieve those objectives in case of nuclear war or other disas¬ 
ter, it is vital to have knowledge and understanding of actual and possible 
linkages between a local civil defense organization and the people of the local 
community. 

Che major element of this linkage between the civil defense organization 
and the people of the local community is social power ; the capability to con¬ 
trol the behavior of others. Within the community certain persons are per¬ 
ceived as having the capability to control the behavior of others in such a 
maimer as to affect the decision''making processes of the community. These 
persons are referred to as community infiuentiaas . 

Objectives of the Report 

Ibis report is concerned with the distribution of social power and its 
possible effects upon the implementation of civil dofense programs. The 
general objectives of this report are (1) to define concepts which are rele¬ 
vant to understanding trie community decision-making process, {4 ) to present 
an analytical model or framework which a locai civil defense director could 
use in analyzing social power , (3) to operationalize the framework in one 
community, and (4) to determine the civil defense knowledge, sentiments, 
sources of information and actions of community influentials. 

The specific objectives are (1) to delineate the persons perceived to 
be community influentials and who effect. the decision-making processes o f 
the community, (2) to determine the personal and social characteristics < 
the community influentials, (3) to determine the extent to which there is n 
structure in I ho interpersonal relationships among community influentials, 
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(4) to determine the extent. tr .,-hich the community influent in Is ere perceived 
to have pociel potter in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether’ the 
social power which community influential* are perceived to have is baaed upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyse the bases of 
social power of cosanmity influential*, and (7) to determine tho past role 
performances of community influential*. 

Framework for Analysis 

The local civil defense director needs an analytical model or framework 
tc analyze and understand the relation of the local civil defense organisation 
to its social environment. Two models have bean presented, in the report which 
nay serve m tools for the civil defense change agent (acpacially.the local 
civil defence director) to analyse the social environment. The models may 
serva as tools which art vital to the initiation and implementation of new 
community programs by change agents. 

The social, system model provide! a framework which the change agent may 
use to analyte the comwlty and its component elements. A social system is 
composed »{ the patterned interaction of members, The elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (?) sentiment; (3) and, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (i v ) powe r. The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described »nd analyzed in term* of these elements. 

The social system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form, In reality, the elements of the social system do not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community chore are processes which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter the relationships between tho elements through tin..-. 

These waster processes which integrate or involve several or s’1 of the ele¬ 
ments are communication, boundary maintenance, systemic 1 ini.ago. a 1 i?.ai ion, 
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C'l) to determine the extant to .,-hich the community inf jmentle ig ere perceived 
to have suciel power in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether' the 
social power which community influential* are perceived to have is based upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyze the bases of 
social power of community influentlals, and (7) to determine tho past role 
performance* of comnmity influential*, 

Framework for Analyst* 

The ;tocal civil defense director need* an analytical model or framework 
fc analyze and vnderatand the relation of the local civil defense organization 
to it* social onvironmant, Two model* have been presented in the report which 
my serve aa tool* for the civil dafenae chance scent (especially, the local 
civil defense director) to analyze the social environment, The models may 
•erve aa tools which arc vital to th* Initiation and implementation of new 
community programs by change agents. 

The social t ystem model provides a framework which the change agent may 
use to analyze the community and it* comppnant .elements. A social system is 
composed .jf the patterned interaction of members, Hie elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (?) sentiment; (3) end, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (S) statue-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (S') power. The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described wid analyzed in terms of theso elements, 

The social system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form. In reality, the elements of the social system do not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community there are procosses which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter tho relationships between the elements through titiiO. 

Theso master processes which integrate or involve severe! or sH of the ele¬ 
ments are coiamuni c at ? on, boundary maintonence, systemic linkage, see .U izai inn, 
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social control, and institutionalisation. 

El addition to the element* and processes, there are certain attributes 
of social system* which are never completely controlled by the system's mam- 
ber», meie axe referred to a* general condition* for soi l si action. They 
.Include territoriality, size, and time, 

The social system or community 1ft wliieh'thi local civil defence director 
Must implement the civil defense program consists of individual actors, faiai- . 
lies, businesses, industries, churches, service organlzations, schools, 
athletic clubs and Many other Sub-ayitsns, These : aiib-systems arfe integrated 
into the local community social system, If the local civil defense'director 
or other civil defense change agent were to analyze the complex community in 
Its. entirety, the social system mods * would provide one framework for this 
teak, 'ihis research report has focused primarily upon Ohe* Clement Of the 
social system, timely social power, and its meaning for the operations of 
civil defense in local conmunttiea. 

A second mCdel Wii' delineated and defined for the purpO-W of proViding 
ah analytical framework which a local civil defense director oh uth'4% civil 
defense change agent could use ih anslyaiog' «ywl»i in « ooswiuiiiLy, 

Social power was defined as the capability to control the behavior of others. 
The major components of social power which were delineated included authority 
end influence . Authority was defined as the capability to control the be¬ 
havior of others es determined by the members of the social system, influence 
is that capability to control the behavior of others which is not built into 
the authority component of the status-role, In addition to the two major 
components of social power , a third major concept, powar structure, was de¬ 
lineated for studying social power in the community, A power structure is 


that pattern of reiationships among individuals which enables the individuals 
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possessing social power to act in concen to affect the decision making of 
the social system on a given issue area. 

In addition to the major concepts of tha social power model, other con¬ 
cepts wer« defined which are relevant for the civil defense change agent to 
understand the phenomenon of social power in his ccronimity. These cr"-epvs 
included community actors, community influentials, personal and social charac¬ 
teristics, existence of social power, legitimation, exercise of social power, 
latent social power, issue area, monoaorphic. power structure, polymorphic 
power structure, sources of power, and role performances. 

The expected logical relationships among the concepts in the social power 
model were stated as general hypotheses, Through a review of social power 
theory and previous research completed by social scientists, eight general 
hypotheses were derived. The eight general hypotheses of the social power 
model are: fl) community actors will perceive that social power exists in 
tha social system; (2) community actors will perceive that sooial power is 
exercised in the social aystsm; (3) ths personal and social characteristics 
of community Influentials will differ from the general populace; (4) social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting i:i concert; (5) internal community knowledgeable* and community in¬ 
fluential* will perceive the power structure to vary depending on the isaue 
area; (6) community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more authority than community influential? perceived to have less power; 

(7) community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than otj.ers for social power in tho general affairs of the social 
system; und (81 there will be an expected sot of role performances to be 
fulfilled wrr -h are associated with the accumulKtion of power by actors in 
the social system. 




The social power model which has been delineated provides a framework 
for the local civil defense director or other change agents to analyze social 
power in the social environment, Y.f the local civil defense director ox change 
agent is to put the model to an empirical test,, a linkage must be made betwoen 
the theoretical level and the empirical level. 

Methodology 

In the United States approximately 38 percent of the total population 
live in couaunities under 50,000 or iff rural areas, This represents 69,4 
million people, These people are in largetpart responsible for the production 
of food and fiber for the United States. The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model is one of these communities primarily 
responsible for the production of tha nation's food and fiber. 

The social system which was selected for the study of social power i# 

Prairie City, a small city with a I960 population of 4,500 people, •>. • . 

The methodology which was used to delineate the community actors who hsve 
the capability to affect the decision-making process in frairi*' City consisted 
of three phases. The three phases of the field procedures which gathered" 
data to empirically test the general hypotheses in the social power model were; 
(1) interview's with external community knowledgeables; (2) interviews with in¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables; and (~) interviews with community influential 
Curing the first phase of the field procedure in Prairie City external 
community influential s were interviewed, External community knowledgeables 
were persons living outside the Prairie City community who are perceived to 
have general knowledge of the Prairie City community. They were interviewed 
for the purpose of (1) providing names of persons within the community who 
would have an extensive knowledge of the community decision’-makirg process; 
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(2) providing background information on post and present community issues; 
and (3) naming persons they perceived to be community influentiais, This 
phase consisted of interviews with five external community knowledgeable*. 

The second phase of the field procedure in Prairie City involved inter¬ 
views with 16 Internal community knowledgeable* who were named by the external 
community knowledgeables as persona having an extensive knowledge of the com¬ 
munity decision-making process. The internal community knowledgeables in¬ 
cluded from different occupations within the community. The occupations 
of the internal community knowledgeables included education, agriculture, 
communications, labor, politics, business, and government. 

'»\Internal community knowledgeables were aaked to name the persona they 
perceived to have social power in different isaue areas. Those Issue areas 
included industry, education, business promotion, recraatlon, government, 
obtaining farmer support, and general affaira. 

Community actors who received three or more mentions by the internal 
community knowledgeable* in either the general affairs, industry, or politics 
issue areas were established as the pool of community Influentiais in Prairie 
City. Twenty-six community influentiais were delineated by this criterion. 

The community influentiais included 24 men and two women. 

During the third and final phase of the field procedures in Prairin City, 
25 of the 26 community Influentiais were interviewed. During the course of 
interviewing community influentiais "ach influential was asked to complete 
rating scales designed to measure the amount of power each community influen¬ 
tial perceived each of the cth'vr community influentiais and himself to have 
in each of five commu n ity issuo areas . The five issu e areas were industry, 
politics, general affairs, Midwost County Planning Commission, and the Civil 
tiafonse Exhibit. Each community influential provided a list of the- formal 




organizations to which he belonged, These data included approximate dates of 
membership, percentage attendance, formal position held, committee and board 
participation and level of participation. In addition, the community influen 
tials provided data on their social interaction patterns, source" of pdmx\ 
past role performances, and personal and social characteristics. 

Analysis of Data 

The analysis of data in the report can be divided into two major parts. 
In the first part, each of the eight general hypotheses of the social power 
node! is analysed. For each general hypotheais (1) the relevance of the 
hypothesis for civil defense change agents is discussed, (2) the data per¬ 
taining to the hypothesis is presented, and (3) the implications of the 
findings for civil defense change agentr is discussed, Findings related 
to the general hypotheses are presented in the first sub-section below. 

In the second part, community influential* 1 civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge, sources of Information, and actions are described. Alio, the 
community influential*' attitudea, knowledge, sources of information, juid 
actions are compared to a random sample of Prairie City ccjlmsunity actors, 
These findings are summarised in the second sub-section billow. 

Social gower ffcdal hjjcthssc^ 

The first hypothesised relationship of the social power model stated 
that community actors will perceive that social power exists in the social 
system. In Prairie City, community actors (internal community knowlodge- 
ables and community influential) perceived some community actors as having 
more social power than other community actors to affect the community de¬ 
cision-making procoss. Internal community knowledgeable* named persons they 
perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. The community in- 
f.luentials differentiated the amount of power they perceived other community 
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influential* and themselves to have. They perceived some community influential* 
to have more social power in community affairs than 'ther community influentials. 
TImd data reveal that if the local civil defense director or other civil defense 
change agent asks community actors to name persons who are perceived to have 
more social power than others, he will probably be provided names, 

Hie second genera l hypothoaia is that community actors will perceive that 
social power is exercised in the social system. During the course of infer* 
viewing in the second and third phases of the field procedure, the internal 
community knowledgeables and the community influentials named specific instances 
of the JxetclM of social power , 0y analyzing the data, it was established 
that, generally, the community influentials did exercise social power to affact 
the decision-asking procsst of the community. Through the process of asking 
questions relating to how social power is exercised in specific Issue areas, 
tha local civil dsfensa director or change agent may datexaina the extent to 
which the persons psrosivsd to have social power actually exercise power to 
affect ths community dec!sion-making process. In addition, probe questions 
relating to the community actors who exercise social power in different issue 
areas may serve as a tool to determine the extent to which one power structure 
or several power structures are perceived to affect the major decisions of the 
community in different issue areas, In this research study, the community In¬ 
fluentials delineated wore found to exercise social power in community affairs. 

In testing the third gen e ral relationship, that the p ersonal and social 
characteristics of community influentials will differ from the general popu¬ 
lace, the community influentials were found to differ significantly in occu¬ 
pation, gross family income, education, political views, age, and home owner¬ 
ship in comparison with a random sample of the community. The two groups were 
found not tc differ in the number of people living In the household <uid length 
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of residence in th<< Prairie City community, Generally, the local civil defense 
director or civil defense change agent may expect- to find that community in¬ 
fluentials have higher status occupations (business and professional occupa¬ 
tions), higher iiicvnea, more forSal education, a different political orient** 
tioti, higher Age , and greater home ownerahip than a Random sample of the 
community, Although not all ccreiaunity actor., who are among the higher incone, 
higher education, and higher age group will be community influential#, thece 
findings do indicate that the change agent will probably find community influer. 
tlala within this group. The empirical daco in Prairie City supported the 
general hypothesis that the paraonal and social characteristics of community 
influential will di: or from the general populace. 

TVima mmsiAmml KtmA*Vae4 • <hU. «1 •tAt.ia** J* V Am f 
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pwwer will be atructured in the social system by community influential 
sating in concert. The empirical data supported the general hypothesis. The 
community influential* have a structure of personal relations with each 
other, Certain community influentiala interacted more with each other than 
with other community influential*. Cliques within th* community influential 
pool interacted daily through informal coffee group*. lh addition, certain 
cliques or groups interacted through home visitations. Among the community 
influentiala thera ware agreement and disagreement patterns, These data 
suggest to the local civil defense director or change agent that there will 
probably be a structure among the interpersonal relations of the community 
influentiala. Some community influential* will probably Interact more with 
each other than with other community influentials, These data may be useful 
in providing a framework for analyzing the structure of personal relations 
among the community influentials. Community influentials who interact to¬ 
gether and agree on most community issues may exorcise social power in concert 
to affect the decision-making process of the community. 
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Within the; community, the actors face many issues which are relevant 
tc coomunity affairs. The fifth general hypothesi s tested the relationship 
, tlurt internal'community knowledgeables and .community influentials- will per- 
ceiyepthe power structure to vary depending on the issue area. The internal 
community: knowledgeables and the community influentials perceived the power . 
structure to vary depending on the issue area, thus .the empirical data sv~ 
ported.;th(r general hypothesis. Those data should caution the change agent 
from legitimizing all new programs with the same power .structure. While one 
.power (Structure may legitimize or give sanction to : social action.in most 

major issue areas, it is unlikely that one power structure decides the course 
of action in all issue areas. Community influentials who, legitimize or,give 
sanction to new programs may or may not become.involved in implementing , the 
decision? which are. made.>: Although this, research; study djLd.rhftt determine; the 
•'^ex^enfcito. which.'.the,coinmunity: in fluent xa.ls. pprce.iysd; to. have;.,* he most power 
in a specific is?u* area alsorexercisei! power;, (through, participating- in im¬ 
plementing: action; programs, th^r.change- agent 'may .consider whether; community 
influentials participate; inlegitimization or implem©ntAtipn r phases- or both. 

The sixth, general, hypothesis stated; that community;, influentials,per- , 
ceived to have more power- .willr: have no-; mere authority , than,, community influen- 
tials perceived to have less power.-Prairie-City, the empirical data 
supported this general hypothesis.r Generally, the, community influentials 
who were perceived to have the most power were not, currently holding a formal 
position. These data point out. that the civil defense change agent is likely 
to find that the top community influentials are not presently holding formal 
positions. The change agent may expect to find many of-. the community influen- 
tia : operating behind the scenes of formal offices. The change agent should 
. are that the community influentials who give sanction to new program- 
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may not be in formal positions. Community influentials perceived to have the 
most power may interact with persons of authority to give sanction to new pro¬ 
grams. Although persons of influence may have a greater capability to affect 
'the course of community action than do persons of authority, the change agent 
needs to be aware that people in positions of authority play an important 
role in the initiation and implementation of social action programs. Ir. 
the course of initiating and implementing new programs, certain legal and 
procedural actions may need to be taken which involve people of authority. 

The social power wl oh community influentials are perceived to have 
may rest upon different bases. The seventh general hypothesis is that the 
cbmmunity influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant.than, others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system. The community influentials perceived knowledge of problems, past 
achievements, willingness to work, ability to think, human relations skills, 
ability to plan, and occupation as the;relevant sources of power to the - 
general affairs of the community. These sources of power .largely reside in 
the' individual ratherl-than ih the authority component of a status-rcle. 

If the change agent desires to efficiently and effectively implement new 
"rogranis., lOWledge and understanding of the sources of powe r may enhance 
the succ of the new program, Community influentials will probably have 
different sources of power to contribute to the initiation and implementation 
cf community programs. In initiating anu implementing new programs, resources 
will be needed at various stages. The change agent needs to be aware that 
community influentials may contribute resources to new programs in addition 
to giving sanction 01. legitimizing the new program. 

The ei ghth and final general hypothesis tested the relationship that there 
ae an expected set of role perfor manc es to be fulfilled which are ossoei- 

Best Available C-v, 
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ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system. In 
Prairie City the community infltientials had fulfilled a set of expected role 
performances in the process of accumulating social power. Community Influen¬ 
tial* perceived to have the most power had fulfilled a set of role performances 
during an early time period. Community influential* who were perceived to be 
increasing in power w ere fulfilling roles similar to those which older coimunity 
influential! had fulfilled at an earlier point in time. If the chtuge agent 
delineates the expected role performances to be fulfilled in the process of 
accumulating social power, he may then predict who some of the future community 
influential* will probably be. In addition, a knowledge of the. expected role 
performances may be helpful to the change agent who desires to become a com¬ 
munity influential, With a knowledge of the expected role performances, tne 
change agent may deaira to fulfill some of theae roles to increase his social 
power. A knowledge and understanding of the present and past role performances 
will also provide the change agent with data about the linkages of community 
influentiels to formal organizations. Ibis knowledge may be '..alpful to the 
change agent in obtaining support and participation from formal organizations. 

* linkage of the change agent with community influential; who car. exorcia# 
social power over the formal organizations of the community may result in ob¬ 
taining support from the formal organizations for community programs, 

Community Influential 1 civil defense attitudes, knowledge , sources of 
information and action's 

The objectives of this analysis were (1) to describe the community in¬ 
fluontials' civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of Information, and 
actions end (2) to compare the community influent.ials' attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample i.f community actors. 3 

a The random sample of Prairie City community actors consisted of 163 in¬ 
dividuals, approximately one-halt of them were husbands and one-half of them 
were wives, The ran lorn sa.-.ple interviews were completed in January and Fchrti- 
ar> of 1963. The community influentiaIs had been interviewed appi o.vunu e 1 y 
thro? month;; before the random sample. 
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These two objectives were discussed In four sections which included (1) a ..i- 
tudes, (2) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influential* uid not appear 

to perceive too grout a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, 
they did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" 
or "many deaths," although they did perceive a "fallout danger," Community 
influential perceived that if a world war tier# to come, it would occur six 
of more years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1902). In general, 
they stated that any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war, 

If a small, local war were to occur, the community influential* tended to 

pvjfwviVv thit thifv Wuulu iiGt Wft? viCSl&biwiie 

hi general, there is not. s significant difference between the percep¬ 
tions of the community influentials and the random aampls respondents about 
the threat of possible nuclear war. There wee e statistically significant 
difference between community influentials and the community actors in .he 
random sample on only ons variable (likelihood of war escalation) of the 
**ven variables whirh nteasurrd perception; shout the threat of possible nu¬ 
clear war, Community influential* perceived war escalation to be less likely 
than the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception ojf ji civil defense innovation : fallou t shelters In 
general, the community influentials perceived that public fallout shelters 
are similar to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we should not 
abandon a fallout shelter program. However, the community influential^ per¬ 
ceived that a national shelter program would cost too much for the protection 
It would provide. Over half of the community influentials agreed that fallout 
shelter measures would be obso.'ote and therefore not effective. In general, 
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they agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A 
large proportion of the community inrluentials were in favor of a program 
that license*) , marks, and stocks oxistlng build ings for public shelter use. 

More community influential* perceived that, the United Staton should place 
the greatest emphasis on a fallout shelter program that encourages construc¬ 
tion. of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout ahalters, there wer*Jone differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents* In 
general, the community influential perceived that a national shelter program 
would be too costly for the protection it would provide, while there was a 
tendency for the random sample respondents to perceive that a national shelter 
program would net be too costly. A high proportion of the community Influen¬ 
tial perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be 
effective long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random 
sample respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influen- 
tials, The community influentials and the community actors in the random 
cample differed significantly on one fallout shelter program alternative. In 
general, community influentials did not perceive that we should have a federal 
program that makes available financial assistance foi the construction of pub¬ 
lic shelter space in new public buildings, there was a tendoncy for the com¬ 
munity actors in the random sample to think that there should be a federal 
program to assist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings, 

The most fc"ored fallout shelter program among the community influentials 
was the construction of indivi dual family shelters . Among the community actors 
in the random sample, the most favored fallout shelter program was on which 
would lice nse, mark , mvd s toc k bui ldings for public shelter use. 

The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
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had similar attitudes on three of the sev~n factors which measured perceptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influential and random sample respondents perceived 
chat public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more c&ssunity influentiala than random siuspio respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon ft fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar altitude about this variable. In general, bith 
groups agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shaltert. 

Adequacy of civil defense program The community influential! 
tended to perceive the present national civil defence program and the county 
civil defense program as Inadequate, There is not a statistically significant 
difference between the attitudes of influentials and the consunityCCtOr# in 
the random sample about the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels* There was a tendency, however, for a highor percentage of 
tha random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
national and county levels to be more adequate. 

Some general civil defense attitudes Tha community influential* 
appeared to perceive in general that (1) civil dafanaa activities are not >* 
waste of money and human energy. (?) civil dofence in tilV UiU WJ Staves has 
not bean too neglected, (3) civil defence should rnt be handled by the mili¬ 
tary, and (4) they (community influentials) have a community responsibility 
in the area of civil defense. 

There is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
influentials and the random sample respondents concerning the above four 
attitudes. In general,, the attitudes of both the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge There was a tendency for the community influentials to lack 
knowledge of (1) a. continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest 
County and (2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to da in 
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Midwest Gauntv. A high percentage of community influential-: did rust have 
Knowledge of buildings which wore going to be marked and stocked. (Buildings 
lud been surveyed before the community influentials were interviewed. Three 

buildings were narked after the community influential* were interviewed, but 
before the random sample of community actors was interviewed. No buildings 
had been stocked at the tine of the interviews.) Approximately 70 percent 
of the coanunity Influential* did not know if Midwest County had a civil de¬ 
fense director. Six of the 25 comaunity influential* provided the correct 
name of the county civil defense director. Sixty percent of the connunity 
influential* correctly answered five or more items in a list of nine civil 
defense technical knowledge questions. 

In general, there is not a statistically significant difference between 
the community influential and the random sample respondents' knowledge about 
civil defense. Por only two factors which measured knowledge about civil 
defense was there s statistically significant differanca hstwasn influantials 
and the community actors in the random sample. These two variables were (1) 
knowledge of s continuous local civil defense program and (2) knowledge that 
railout train jum uuu ba.uL umy wvViii Choustuidft of square miles, me community 
actors m the random sample tended to have knowledge of a continuous civil 
defense program while community influentir.s tended tc lack knowledge of a 
continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Both 
the community influential* and the community actors In the random sample 
generally sgreed lhnt fallout from lust one bomb may cover thousands of 
square miles; however, . higher percentage of community actors in the random 
sample agreed with this statement. 

Sources of civil defonse i nformat ion The three sources named most 
frequently from which community influentisis obtained information about civil 
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defense were (l) daily or weekly newspaper, (2) booklet;! end pamphlets put out 
by the Office of Civil Defense, and (.11 meetings ...tducted by crnl defense 
personnel, 

Tii«re were soma differences between cssaunitv influential# oud the random 
sample respondents when source* of information were compared. The thrne 
sources of named most freq uently from which the random sample rest .indents ob¬ 
tain information about civil defense were (1) television news and special 
programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, end (3) radio news and special pro¬ 
grams. The three most usefu l sources for the random sample respondents were 
(1) television news and special programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and 
(3) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actions in civil defense In general, tha community influent isls had 
not taken many actions in the area of civil dafanse. Approximately throe- 
fourths of the commwity influentials had not (1) worked or helped In the 
area of civil defense, (2) discussed civil defense plans at the place where 
they work, and (3) received any civil dafanae training. Approximately 40 
percent of both the community influential* and the random sample respondents 
had designated some specific rrea or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. 


The above data provide insights about social >*"!wer In local communities, 
as well as a profile of community influentials' civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge, sources of information and actions. Those data may bo usfld by 
QCP in planning and implementing future civil defense programs and in train¬ 
ing civil 'ofense personnel. 
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CHAPTER 1 

INTRODUCTION 

Background 

The rapid scientific and technological advances in modem warfare have 
presented mankind with many coupler problems. The capability for waging 
nuclear war has aided man in developing the potential to destroy civilization, 
Ab a result of scientific and technological advances, the policy makers of 
the United States are posed with the problem of determining to what extent 
the resources of the country should be devoted to the task of daveipping 
a civilian capability to withstand a possible nuclear attack. 

In modam society men's ways of living are complex. With increasing 
division of labor and specialization, men increasingly depend upon other 
men to provide the needs for living. People living in tha large metropolitan 
areas depend upon food and fiber which has been produced and processad in 
rural and small town communities, Other raw resources for the metropolitan 
industrial complex often need to be transported hundreds or thousands of 
miles. The nation relies upon a n.ass transportation system (trucks, rail¬ 
roads, airplanes, ships) which transport people, food, fiber, and other 
resources. The same transportation system which brings resources to the 
city also transports the finished goods and services to other sections of 
the United States and the world. Moth urban and rural residents are dependen. 
upon the economic, political, communications, educational, religious, and 
other systems of the total society. 

Metropolitan and rural communities are integrated into the United Si "tes 
as a total social system. Poth types of conumin1iits*are dependent upon each 
other, As parti, of the national social system, the people of both sysiems 
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hnve many common goals and aspirations. The United States, as an entity, 
is a c *iex social system. 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibilities 
for keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the 
baft tviilabla insights into the human relations patterns which are vital 
to this end. Within the civil defease organization there are three major 
operating levels with this responsibility; the federal government, the 
several states, and their political subdivisions. Within the political 
subdivisions are the complex communities which include cities, small towns, 
and rural communities. Through the local civil defense units of these 
coaplf* communities, the civil defense organization is linked to the people, 
If the policy makers and the civil defense organization are to achieve their 

- - . ■ i 

objectives, it la vital to have knowledge and understanding of the linkage 
between the local civil defense unit and the local community. One major 
element of this linkage between the civil defense organization nnd the local 
community is social power; the capability to control the behavior of others, 
Within the community certain persons are perceived as having the capability 
to control the behavior of others in such a manner as to affect the doclalon- 
amning processes of the community. In this research report these poraons 
will bo referred to »s community influential . 

Specifically, this report is concerned with the distribution of social 
pcwar in locrJ communities and its possible effects upon the implementation 
of a civil defense program. An addi-tonal objective is to determine the 
knowledge and sentiments of community influentials toward the civil defense 
program, There are many Important questions to be answered. 
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Responsibility for Civil Defense 

If the United States were to be attacked with nuclear warheads, to 
what extent would the American people be able to cope with the disruption 
of their complex social system? To what extent would a single community be 
prepared to protect its citizens and care for the injured? Would local 
communities be able to cope with the social and psychological problems 
which would result from a nuclear attack? What roles wou-d local people 
play in helping to protect lives and care for the injured? 

How would the community begin to rebuild and operate its economic, 
political, transportation, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems? Wbuld a plan be developed in a "building system" which- would 
delineate roles to be played by various community members in an "operational 
system"? ’Only,a few of the questions for which answers. are 4 needed are pre¬ 
sented to emphasize the numerous problems a single community would face 
in a nuclear attack. 

The responsibility for civil defense is a joint responsibility vested 
in the federal, state, and local levels of government. At the local level 
of government, the social environment for the local Civil defense unit is 
„ne set of all social objects outside the local civil defense organization. 
The environmental social objects include both individuals and groups in 
the community, The social objects are the people wlich the civil defense 
organization is responsible for protecting in case of nuclear war and pro¬ 
viding guidance for rebuilding society if that should ever be necessary. 

Diagram I presents the relationship of the civil defense organization 
t: the local social environment. The civil defense bureaucracy consists 
<■' linkages among the various levels of the civil defense organization, i.e, , 

: ;-:d ; linked to th« -egional, the regional to the stale, ,-nd so 

Best Available Copy 
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forth. Ilie local social environment consists of" social objects which include 
Individuals and groups. For example, they include tlie mayor, the businessmen, 
school superintendents, hospital superintendents, community InfluentIal s, 
foimnl voluntary organizations, and many others. The arrows indicate th* 
linkages of the local civil defense director to both the civil defense 
bureaucracy and the individuals and groups which comprise the social envir¬ 
onment. 

The responsibility for protecting the social objects (individuals and 
groups) in case of war is a joint responsibility vested in the federal, state, 
and local levals of govamnant. This rasaarch report will focus on the re- 
latlonship of the local civil dsftnse unit to its social •nvironswnt, Speci¬ 
fically, it is concemad with ths relationship of the local civil defense 
unit to the community influentials as social objects. If the general objec¬ 
tives of the civil defense organization are to be fulfilled in the "building 
system," it Is vital to have a knowledge and understanding of community in¬ 
fluent Ials and the social power which they are perceived to have. 

Although this research report is primarily concerned with the relation¬ 
ship of the local civil defense unit to its social environment, it has 
relevance to policy planners at other levels (national, regional, and state), 

This report can assist policy planners in developing training programs For 
civil dofense personnol at all levels. 

Tha local Civil Defense Responsibility 

If local civil defense organizations me to carry out the previously 
stated general civil defense objectives, planning, organizational development, 
training, and operuiion.i! activities in local coianim it i >-s wilt have to he 
cmviai! ini!. iiu; ioc.ii civii defense official, most prr-bnhi y the local 
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civil defense director, would be a central soun* or information on civii 

defense for the social environment and its public officials. 

For exan^ic, the local civil defense director Is responsible for 

accomplishing the following tanks in inmlementir^ uke National Fallout 

Shelter Survey, Marking, ana Stocking Pvjgrasi 

. . , to be the central source of information for the local 
subdivision and keep the appropriate public officials fully 
informed. 

... to aaeiat the architect and engineer contractor In 
■eking the neceiaery contacts with local officials and 
building owners for permission to gain entry to specific 
buildings for survey purposes. 

... to locate and nake arrangements for a warehouse or 
receiving point for the shelter supplies to be provided 
by the federal government, 

... to determine, with the building's owner, the location 
within the building for storage spaces for the provisions. 

... to irrange for and aansge the rocelpt of and accounting 
for the provisions upon arrival at the warehouse. 

, , to arrange for and manage the transportation and 
placement of the provisions in the shelter building. 

, , , to conduct periodic inspections and supervision of 
the provisions in their storage locations (24),i 

The 'ivl! defspss diraciui would have additional responsibilities 

if the Shelter Development Program were to be implemented, He would heve 
to review project applications and make available technical Information 
and guidance to building owners, architects, and engineers developing 
shelter spaces. 

There are other responsibilities it addition to the specific responsi¬ 
bilities attached to Che Initiation of the above plans. Tho local civil 


'for all i a i'eronens slated in parentheses, see the end of this report, 
who re they am- listed in na/iei i ca! order. 
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defense director would assist ir, monitoring commercial shelter and shelter 
supply dealers to protect the public from fraudulent operation*; revls'’ 
operational survival pltt.; to reflect the change in basic tactics for 
evacuation to shelter, including the development of plans for sovassnt 
of the population to ahelter, ahelter management plans, revise ceflWttmicM- 
tions plans to permit the local government to issue guidance and instruc¬ 
tions to their citizens in shelter: undertake a greatly stepped up public 
information and education program to permit the people to make effective 
use of the sheltere; and guide the training of a large number of people 
as ahelter managers, and ahelter ataff personnel such as communicators, 
radiological monitors, food and ater distribution personnel, and 
sanitation* specialists. 

Inherent for implementing the responsibilities of the civil defense 
director is the need to involve poopie in the social environment, If the 
civil defense organization ir to develop on effective readiness to operate# 
the local civil defense unit, must involve the comounity citizens in the 
civil defense program. Through adequate training and other preparation, 
the local civil dofense unit can develop an effective program to fulfill 
the specific objectives of the local civil defense organization. The 
national, regional, and state levels of the civil defense organization 
can assist tha local civil dofense director in gaining a knowledge and 
understanding of the relationship between the local civil defense unit 
and ics social environment. This report is concerned with the relationship 
of the IocrI civil defense unit to one of the social objects jn the social 
environment: community influentials, 
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Community Influential* 

Every community of the United States is constantly undergoing social 
change, Th« rapid advances in scientific and technological knowledge have 
provided cssEUTiitii? with Bor* efficient and effective »eana for initiating 
social change. In determining the direction which social change win take 
the cetHBunity is faced with decision-making which involves the adoption or 
rejection of new programs. The coammity in aodem society cepes with 
problems such as .school reorganisation, business and industrial development, 
civil defense programs; iiuis clearance, recreational development, and area 
developmint. 

Among social scientists there is concensus that the capability to 
determine the direction of social change in the comuniiy is net randomly 
distributed among members of the community. Phils a majority of the members 
of a commurity may become actively involved in bringing about aoeiil change, 
a limited number of persons may participate in the crucial decision-making 
proceases which determine the course of community action. Thsss persons have 
been called community influential! ■ The capability which community lnfluon- 
tials have to control the behavior of other? hs* bwn rtftrrcd to zz '53£ial i 
power. 

Community influential may play important roles In deternining the 
course of community action. While the final approval for community action 
may hove to he given by all the people involved in the action program, the 
initial approval or sanction for action is ofte given by community influen¬ 
tial®, Failure to seek approval of the community influentials may result in 
their utilizing the resources n.t their command to block the program which 
by-passed them. 
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Within the community there are two structures which may play important 
roles in legitimizing community action. The formal structure of the community 
includes, the elected officials. This structure may include county government 
officials, school board members, city council members, service club officers, 
and many others. The informal structure includes men of influence who may 
not be a part of the formal structure. This structure includes persons who 
often control or have access to limited community resources. It may include 
key persons in industry, business, finance, transportation, and communications 
k . Community influentials from both the formal and the informal"-structures . 
may form patterns of relationships among themselves which enables the-* indi¬ 
viduals to act in concert to affect the decision-making of the community. 

These community influentials are often referred to as the power,structure. 

In some cases the same power structure may legitimize or give sanction 
to most community action programs. More often in communities, the power , 
structure may vary depending upon the action program to be?initiated. The 
power structure which gives sanction to industrial activities may differ 
from the power structure which gives sanction to recreational activities. 

In addition to giving approval or legitimizing programs, cimmunity 

influential? may o?..y not participate in action phases of programs. Tney 

may not provide important resources of subject matter competence, time, 
energy, or influence to implement the program. On the other hand, commvnity 
influentials may possess and provide resources to action programs such as 
ability to organize people, knowledge of the things that need to be done in 
the community, rospect. and prestige, human relation skills, contacts with 
people outside the community, and financial support. 

Community influentials play important roles in determining the course 
>; , mm r-'.ity action, each community influential may play different roles 
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depending upon the program area and the resources wnici. he can contribute to 
social action programs. If a change agent, such as the local civil defense 
director, is to successfully implement community action, he needs knowledge 
and understanding of community influentials and the ways they affect community 

decisions. 

Relationship of Local Civil Defense Program to Community Influentials 

Given the objectives of the civil defense program and the need for 
citizen participation in the civil defense program, the local civil defense 
director is responsible for linking the civil defense organization to the 
local community. The Federal Civil Defense Guide, "Civil Defense Directors' 
Guide:to Citizen Participation," states: 

.’ The first step by which you (the civil defense director) should 
attempt to involve your fallow citizens in your community civil 
defense plan is to identify and involve this leadership element 
(6, p, 5), 

Community influentials have the capability to control the 
behavior of others. With favorable attitudes‘toward civil defense, they 
may have the capability to legitimize community actions which can aid in 
developing a civil defense program. They may also participate in various 
action phases of the civil defense program if they have favorable attitudes 
toward the objectives of civil defense. For example, a newspaper editor 
with a favorable attitude toward civil defense and who is perceived by the 
community as an influential may play a role which can influence the attitudes 
and behavior of people in the community. He can be of assistance to the civ?. 1 , 
defense director in informing the public and providing data about civil de- 
f'.ase upon which attitudes are formed, 

: ic ", vies may be played by community influentials. They may p.l ay 

uiidieg functioning civil defense system. They may Lain - 

Best Available Copy 
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civil defense system in many ways: by giving verbal support to the program; 
by supporting the program of licensing any buildings they have which are 
usable for shelters; by aiding in the development of community-wide shelter 
plans which might include encouraging the inclusion of shelters in any new 
public or non-profit construction; by taking shelter management training; and 
many other activities. 

Community influentials may also play a key role in an operating civil 
defense system. These influentials control or have access to the economic, 
financial, educational, professional, government, industrial, communications, 
transportation and other systems of the community. Community influentials 
may own large industries, businesses, communications networks, and trans¬ 
portation systems, They often have as bases of cheir community influence 
knowledge of the things that need to be done in the communit/, ability to 
organize people, contacts with lots of people, human relations skills, 
respect and prestige and other social attributes. With their knowledge 
and understanding of the community and their bases of influence, community 
influentials may play various roles in an "operating system." They may aid 
in implementing plans to protect lives, provide medical care for casualties, 
and plan and implement the rebuilding of the community. 

The extent to which community influentials are integrated into the 
"operating system" may depend upon the extent to which the local civil 
defense director links the community influentials to the "building system" 
of civil defense. If the roles which community influentials may play in the 
"building system" have been delineated, the local civil defense unit may be 
;;ble to delineate more effectively the roles which they may play in an 
operating system." For example, a community influential who receives train- 
a shelter manager in the "building system" may fulfill role vi.tr,'’. 

: ■ ! v c in the "operating system." 
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As the local civil defense director looks at the social environment of 
his community, many questions about community influentials and social power 
could be asked. Does social power exist in my community? Do community actors 
perceive some community actors to have more social power to affect the community 
decision-making process than others? Can the change agent or local civil de¬ 
fense director expect community actors to name persons whom they perceive to 
have social power in response to questions about the existence of social power? 

Is social power exercised by the community actors who are perceived to 
have more social power than other community actors? Does their exercise of 
social power affect the decision making and implementation phases of community 
progtams? Can the change agent or local civil defense director expect community 
actors to name instances in which the persons they perceive to nave social 
power actually do exercise power? 

What are the personal and social characteristics of the persons who will 
probably have more social power than other community actors? Are the personal 
and Social characteristics of community influentials different from those of 
a reAdom sample of the community actors? Are community influentials likely 
to differ in education, income, age, home ownership, occupation, political 
views, and length of residence when compared to a random sample of the community? 

Do community influentials have patterns of interaction? Are there clique 
groups among the community influentials? Do cliques interact through partici¬ 
pation in informal groups, such as coffee groups? Are there patterns among 
the community influentials in home visitations? Do community influentials 
have patterns of agreement or disagreement in community affairs? 

Are community influentials perceived to have a similar amount of power 
regardless of the community issue area? Or do the community influentials 
' i-o v-avo the most social power in one issue area differ from the 
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community influentials perceived to have the roost social power in other issue 
areas? Are community influentials concerned with all issues or only with the 
major issues of the community? 

Are the persons who are perceived to have the most power in community 
affairs persons having authority? Or are persons of influence perceived to 
have the most social power in community affairs? 

Do community influentials perceive certain sources as giving a community 
actor social power to affect the decision-making process? What are the 
relevant sources of power in the community? Do community influentials who 
are perceived to have the most social power differ in sources of power? Are 
community influentials likely to have sources of newer which may be relevant 
to initiating and implementing new programs? 

Whet are the expected role performances to bs fulfilled before accumulating 
a great amount of power within the cosauAity? In what org?niz“tions are future 
community influentials likely to be fulfilling roles? What roles have the 
present community influentials played in the past? Are the younger community 
influentials fulfilling roles similar to those fulfilled by older community 
influentials at an earlier time period? 

Additional questions could be asked about community influentials and 
the linkage between them and the local civil defense organization. Data 
oucained from the answers to the above questions may aid policy makers at 
national, regional, and state levels as well as local civil defense directors. 

If an analytical framework can be developed to study community influentials, 
federal and state civil defense officials will have a tool to aid in training 
local civil defense directors. The utility of analyzing the community’s 
decision-making process may aid the civil defense director in implementing 
; ovt'icier. t and effective civil defense program. 
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Objectives of This Report 


The gener. objectives of this report are to: 

1. Define concepts which -re relevant to understanding tne community 
decision-making process, 

2. Present an analytical model or framework which a local civil 
defense director could use in analyzing social power. 

3. Operationalize the framework in one community. 

4. Determine the civil defense knowledge, sentiments, sources of 
information, and actions of community influentials in the 
community under study. 

Specifically, this study in operationalizing the analytical framework of 
soc ial power will attempt to: 

X, Delineate the persons perceived to be community influentials 
and affect the decision-making processes of the community 
(chapters 4, 5, and 6). 

2. Determine the personal and social characteristics of the community 

influentials (chapter 7). *. 

3. Determine the extent to which there is a in the inter¬ 

personal relations among community influentials (chapter 8). 

4. Determine the extent to which the community influentials are 
perceived to have social power in different issue areas (chapter 

9). ' " ' ' . 

5. Ascertain whether the social power which community influentials 
are perceived to have is based on authority, influence, or a 
combination of both (chapter 10). 

6. Analyze the bases of power of community influentials (chapter 11). 

7. Determine the past role performances of community influentials 
(chapter 12), 

The following chapter will present the scientific procedures which were 
used in analyzing r.he distribution of social power and its possible effects 
upon the implementation of civil uefense programs. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO SOCIAL POWER 

Introduction 

A major objective of the scientific method for the social sciences is to 
establish generalizations about human behavior. In science, the aim is to 
support the generalizations with empirical data which have been collected in 
an impersonal and objective manner. The techniques by which the scientist 
arrives at generalizations must be open to replication and review by other 
researchers. The ultimate aim of a science is to understand and predict 
possible future outcomes. In the social sciences the primary concern is to 
understand and predict human behavior. The research methodology of the 
sciences provides the researcher with objective empirical observations'about 
selected phenomena within his sphere of concern which, in turn, become; the bases 
upon which predictions can be made. The focus of this study is social power 
in one community. 

In order to better communicate the subject matter of this report to the 
reader, four concepts will be presented here. A more inclusive definition of 
each concept will appear later in Chapter 5, Social power is the capability 
to control the behavior of others. The two major components of social power 
are authority and influence, Authority is that capability to control the 
behavior of others as determined by the members of the social system. In¬ 
fluence is that capability to control the behavior of others which is net 
built into the authority component of the status-role, Community influential«j 
ax i the actors of the social system who are perceived to have social power 
avu affect the community decision-making process. In this report c^mmuni-v 
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The purpose of the research presented in this report has been to study 
the distribution of social power and its possible effects upon the imple¬ 
mentation of a civil defense program. An additional objective is to deter¬ 
mine the knowledge and sentiments of community influentials toward the cir'il 
defense program. This chapter will outline the systematic process or 
scientific approach which has been used to achieve the objectives of the 
report. The outline will serve as a setting for the remainder of the report. 

Scientific Procedure 

In initiating and implementing any action programs such as the civil 
defense program, certain human conditions must be taken into consideration 
if the program is to be successful, Any program which is to be implemented 
at the local community level must ceye with the social structure of the 
comr-nity. One aspect of initiating and implementing civil defense programs 
in the local community involves community influentials . The problem in¬ 
volving the civil defense organization and community influentials may be 
stated in two general questions: (1) What is the relationship of community 
influentials to various issue areas of the community? (2) How might community 
influentials play a role in helping the local civil defense organization 
fulfill its responsibilities? Specific questions about the relationship 
between the local civil defense organization and community influentials were 
presented in Chapter 1. 

A theoretical approach for the analysis of rocial z ax provides a 
systematic framework. Through reviewing theory u.r.d research, the social 
scientist can delineate the ways that other social scientists have defined 
and conceptualized community social power. This process is a tool through 

■ - ..ho ---dentist can delineate and define relevant concepts. it enables 
■ t develop a model, 
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A model is defined as a logically related system of ideas or concepts. 

The model as used in this report defines concepts. In addition, it states 
the expected logical relationship among the concepts. 

At the theoretical level two models will be delineated and defined for 
the purposes of understanding social power in the community. In the study of 
social power, the social scientist abstracts the phenomenon of social power 
from its relationship with other social and cultural phenomena. Therefore, 
it would seem logical to place social power in a larger theoretical frame of 
reference; the social s ystem model (model 1) which includes social power as 
one of its elements. 

The social power model (model 2) will define social power and its major 
components, authority and influence. Additional related concepts which appear 
relevant to the understanding of social power will be defined. The ex¬ 
pected logical relationships among the concepts are stated us general hypothe¬ 
ses. In this study both models were defined prior to initiating the, field 
procedures. The social system model will be presented in its entirety in 
Chapter 3. The social power model will be presented in two stages. The 
concepts of the social power model are defined in Chapter 3. Prior to de¬ 
fining the concepts of the social power model a brief review of some previous 
conceptions of social power will be presented. The prior knowledge and re¬ 
search from wnich the expected logical relationships among concepts in the 
social power model were derived are presented in Chapters 5 through 12. 

The social system model and the social power modal can serve as analytical 
tools for the local civil defense organization to understand its relationship 
tc one component of its social environment. The social system mode l provides 
a framework through which the local civil defense organisation may understand 
tan - 'i atiorw hips between commun ity inf luontials who have social peter and 
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other elements of the community. The social power model can serve as a tool 
for the local civil defense organization to seek answers to the questions 
presented in Chapter 1. The models present a framework which change agents 
can use as tools to aid in initiating and implementing new programs. 

After developing the social power model, which delineated and defined 
concepts and stated the expected relationships among concepts, procedures 
for putting the social power model to an empirical test were developed. This 
involved developing field procedures to gather data which would test the 
general hypotheses or expected relationships among concepts. It consisted 
of (1) selecting a community for field study, (2) developing methodological 
procedures for the selection of community influential?, (3) developing field 
schedules which systematically gathered data for testing the general hypotheses, 
and (4) interviewing community influentials. This stage cf the research pro¬ 
ject is presented in Chapter 4, 

If the social scientist is to empirically test a model, a linkage must 
be made ' etween the theoretical model and empirical data. The linkage, between 
the theoretical level and the empirical level will be referred to as operational 
measures. 

In Chapters 5 through 12 the following procedure has been followed for 
presenting and empirically testing each general hypothesis of the social power 
model : (1) questions are presented relating the relevance of each general 

hypothesis to change agents, such as the local civil defense director; (2) a 
review of previous theory and research which led to the derivation of each 
general hypothesis is made; (3) the general hypothesis is stated; (4) the 
operational measures used to empirically test the general hypotheses are 
presented; (5) the empirical hypotheses are stated; (6) the empirical hypotheses 

-'-ted; (7) the general hypothesis is accepted or rejected on the basis of 
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the empirical data; and (8) implications for civil defense change agents are 
stated based on the study findings. This procedure will be followed for each 
of the eight general hypotheses. 

Community influentials were also asked questions about their civil defense 
knowledge, sentiments, sources of information, and actions. In Chapter 13 an 
analysis will be presented of community influentials' civil defense knowledge, 
sentiments, sources of information and actions. Chapter 14 is a summary of 
the report. 
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CHAPTER 3 

FRAMEWORK FOR ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to delineate and define a social 
system model ; (2) to review a number of previous conceptions of social power ; 
and (3) -to delineate and define the concepts of a social power model . 

The major objective of this research study is to study one aspect of the 
empirical world and its relationship to civil defense, namely, the phenomenon 
of socia l power in a community, Therefore, it would seem logical to place 
this phenomenon in a larger theoretical frame of reference. 

If the change agent or social scientist were to study the community, one 
possible framework would be the theory of social systems, Loomis 5 (12j vor.ccpt 
of the social system includes the element of social power. His theory of the 
social system will be presented in abbreviated form. 

A Social System Model 

The social system as defined by Loomis (12) is composed of the patterned 
interaction of members. It consists of the interaction of a plurality of 
indiv' J ual actors. The relations of the individual actors to each other are 
mutually oriented through the definition of structured and shared symbols and 
expectations. 

Within society there are many levels of social systems. The interaction 
of two people, the family, the church, the city, the nation, and the United 
Nations are a few examples of social systems representing different levels. 

rr-cb of these social systems individual actors interact mere wir.h o-mbevs 






than with noh-mambers when operating to attain their objectives. Although 
there are different levels of social systems, each social system has certain 
elements of attributes which are common to all social systems, 

Social system elements 

These elements include (1) belief (knowledge); (2) sentiment; (3) end, 
goals, or objective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sane 
tion; (8) facility; and £9) power . The structure and value orientation of a 
social system at a given time can be described and analyzed in terms of these 
elements, 

In the empirical world these elements do not remain in a static form. 

The dynamic processes of the social system mesh, stabilize, and alter tho 
delations through time. The el«c«nts, then, serve as tools for understanding 
the dynamic aspects of social systems. 

This research report is concerned with one type of social system, the 
local community. Throughout this report the term social system will be used 
as synonymous with community . The . social system, in ’which the '.local civil 
defense director must implement the civil defense program, consists of indi¬ 
vidual actors, families, l .nesses, industries, churches, service organiza¬ 
tions, schools, athletic clubs, and many others. These sub-systems are 
integrated into the local community social system. 

Belief ( knowledge) —Beliefs are the commonly held or accepted opinions 
of the individual actors of the social system. The beliefs of the individual 
actors are formulations of what they think to be true about the relationships 
which exist between phenomenon within the universe. 

In the community the individual actors have beliefs about the relation¬ 
ships within the social system and between it and other systems. The relation 
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ship which individual actors and community influentials have toward civil 
-defense may depend upon their beliefs about nuclear wax and national defense* 

A knowledge of the beliefs of community influentials and individual actors 
can <!d the local civil defense director in developing a program which ay be 
consistent with or change the beliefs of people about civil defense. 

Sentiment'*-Sentiments are the normative feelings which are expressive 
and represent what the individual actors feel about phenomena in the world. 
Sentiments or feelings are closely related to beliefs. Beliefs are viovred 
las "what we know" about the world and sentiments are expressive and represent 
"WKat we feel" about the world. Attitudes or tendencies to act in relation 
te stimuli are derived in part from the beliefs and sentiments of individuals. 

The individual actors of a social system may have knowledge of the damage 
a nuclear bomb can do, but they would have expressive feelings about the pos¬ 
sibility of a nuclear bomb being dropped upon their community. The sentiments 
which community influential and members have may affect the relationship 
which they have with the civil defense organization. If the civil defense 
director has a knowledge of the feelings of community influentials toward 
the civil defense program, he would have data from which he could develop 
a program which may capitalize or if necessary change the sentiments of 
community influentials and members. 

End , goal , ££ objective--Ends, goals, or objectives are the changes 
which the actors of the social system strive to accomplish through appropriate 
interaction. Tne community has certain goals which its members strive to 
achieve. The community may have such goals as industrial development, an 
irrT>roved educational system, modem fire protection, a new recreational area, 
improved housing for slum districts, and other ends. Often the community’s 

: arc not explicitly defined and delineated. 
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la striving to achieve goals members of the community organize new 
formal organisations, participate in existing formal organizations, and dis¬ 
cuss goals in informal groups. Community influential, who'often control 
many resources, may decide what goals the community should strive to obtain, 
The members of the social system and the community influentials value the 
achievement of certain goals greater than other goals. 

It is most useful for a change agent such as the local civil defense 
director to understand the community's goals or ends, An awareness of the 
relative priority of civil defense among the numerous community goals may 
point out the need to inform the community influentials on the importance 
and need for a strong civil defense organisation. 

An awareness c± «, community goal, for example, the building of new in¬ 
dustry, may assist the local civil defense director in pointing out the need 
to consider fallout shelters in tne new building? ti? he constructed. A know¬ 
ledge of community goals which are in the formative stage may assist the 
local civil defense director in coordinating the civil defense objectives 
with community goals, 

Norm— Norms are the standards which influence the range of goal choices 
and govern the selection and application of means in the attainment of ends 
or goals. Norms are tha levels of accepted actions within a social system. 
They determine the degree to which the stated ideals (goals and ways of at¬ 
taining same) will be achieved in the ongoing interaction process. It may 
be said that norms are the "rules of the game." Throughout this research 
report norms will refer to both formal and informal rules. In t’ns community 
there are criteria for judging the character and conduct of both individual 
and group actions which are not written rules, regulations, and 3 nvs . 
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In initiating a new social action program by a change agent, such as a 
local civil defense director, one community norm may be to legitimize the 
program with the community influentials prior to initiating any action. 

Although community influentials may not legitimize all programs, failure 
to conform to the norm of legitimizing relevant programs with key community 
influentials may result in the blocking of the program, 

Status-i:ole (position) —A status-role is a position and a set of expec¬ 
tations fir an individual actor in a social system. These two terms (status 
and role) combine structure and function. 

A status is a position in a social system. For example; the position 
of mayor is $ne of the status-roles of city government. Status describes 
the,pOsitito of mayor in relation to ocher positions in the city government. 

y ... As the .result occupying a status, the individual is expected to $ct ' 
in certain Specified ways and c-try out certain ftme-tions in the maintenance 
of the social system of Which hs is a part. Roles are a function of status. 

The individual, actor who occupies the status of mayor is expected tp 
preside over city council meetings, greet dignitaries who visit the community, 
appoint certain public officials, give direction and orders to subordinates, 
and do all of the other things which those with superordinate authority re¬ 
quest, Roles remain similar: regardless of the individual occupying the 
status-role. 

In the community the status-roles in formal structures are more easily 
observable than those in less formal structures. The status-roles of the city 
government are relatively well defined. On the other hand the status-roles of 
community influentials are often difficult to determine. Community influentials 
Y participate in formal structures, informal structures, or a combination 
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The statuses which community influentials are given and the roles which 
they are expected to pla, are relevant to the implementation of civil defense 
programs. The question may be asked, "What roles are community influentials 
expected to play toward civil defense?" Answers to this question may be 
obtained by analyzing the past and present roles which community influentials 
have played in community affairs. 

Rank- -Rank is the standing of the specific actors and sub-systems of 
the community. The rank given the individual occupying the, office of mayor 
may be determined in part by the status the community gives the office c£ x&yc. 
£rid the extent to which the mayor has performed the roles which the community 
expects him to play. In addition to ranking the mayor* the community may 
consider other status-roles which the individual is occupying. They may 
include father, chinch affiliation, formal organization membership, and 
participation in informal groups. 

Community influentials may occupy several status-roles. The power which 
community influentials are perceived to possess is a function of the 
and number of status-roles which they possess in the various social systems 
of the community. If the local civil defense director is to evaluate the 
relative ranking of community influentials, he must know the status-roles 
which community influentials have occupied in the past and present. The per¬ 
formance of community influentials in occupying these status-roles may provide 
information for determining the roles which community influential*; may play in 
relation to civil defense, 

Sanction- -Sanctions are the rewards and penalties which the social 
system utilizes to induce conformity in the adherence to its norms. Sanctions 

.y bo cither positive or negative, 






If the local civi' defense director legitimizes certain phases of the 
civil defense program with the power structure, community influentials may 
participate and become involved in civil defrnse programs, Positive sanctions 
may be given by community influentials who legitimize community action. 

The failure to legitimize community action with the relevant power 
structure may result in negative sanctions. Community influentials may be in 
a position to block community action by withholding needed resources, verbally 
attacking the program, or organizing in a manner to block the community action. 

Facility—Facilities are the means used by the social system to attain 
its goals. Within the community there may be general consensus on the goals, 
but members may differ rn the facilities or alternative means which are 
’as- to bcKitiive the goals. .• 'i 

. • *•.•*■* ’ • •i ‘;••■’♦w*v;*v • - . 

For example, cossusaity may have as a goal the development of a community 
park, some members may want the city government to purchase and onciStc 'the 
park by allocating tax revenues to the project. Other members may want to 
purchase the park through a community fund raising drive. The community members 
differ as to the means to be used to attain the gbal of a community park. 

In attaining civil defense goals, the civil defense director needs to 
consider the means which are available for achieving goals. Community inflv«n- 
tiais may have a knowledge and understanding of the community's resources, In 
addition, community influentials may have access tc or control facilities 
essential to the success of civil defense programs. 

Po wer- Power is the capability to control the behavior of others. Power 
is divided into two components which include non-authoritative and authoritative 
control. Throughout this research report these tv/o components will be referred 
' : and authority. Influence is that capability to control the 





status-role. Authority la the capability to control tins behavior of others 
as determined by the members of tho social system, 

Within the community, the power which individuals havi in determining 

the course or community action is not randomly '’stributed. home coansw4t/ 
actors, for example, the banker, ihe president of the Chtwber of Coemercis, 
and an influential businessman may have relatively Urge amounts of social 
power. Otner community members, such as the laborer, the housewife, and 
the office clerk, nay have relatively little social power as individuals. 

In initiating and implementing civil defense programs, th? local civil 
defense director need* to involve the community members. Certain community 
members nay be perceived to influence the decision-making process of the 
community, these individuals may play a vital role in the adoption of civil 
defense by the conmunity. For example, coarunity Influential* who have 
favorable attitudes toward civil defenae may influence th# community members 
to participate in civil defenae programs to provide protection for th* com¬ 
munity members in case of war. 

Social sys tem proces ses 

The social system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form, this static model has utility in analyzing social systems. 

In reality the elements of the social system do not remain static for 

any length of time, within each community there aro processes whir' merh, 
.stabilize, and alter the rolat ion r hips between the elements through time. 

As iWined by Loomis (1C) each process is characterized by (1 ) a consistent 
quality of regular and uni form sequences and (2) is distinguishable by virtue 
•»>' > f- • 1 **i iito«r . These master processes which integrate or involve sovcral 

■••r -'M of the elements arc communication, boundary maintenance, systemic 
linkage, socialization, social control, and inst iTutionali zation. To h-.-lp 
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clarify the elements of t’.u> community in n dynamic to tin, these raasteT processes 
will \to onflnoJ. 

CummuhlcatjUxiS'-Coramnucations is the process by which man transmits 
infov-tatiun, decisions, and directives to other membors of the social system. 
Dwamunication is th* exchange of meaningful symbols among the actors. 

SonmurUy influential affect the decision-making process of the cosownity 
through interacting with other community influeirMels and citizens of the 
community. It it through man's ability to communicate with meaningful symbol* 
that individual actor* in the community bring attention of various problems to 
community influentiali. 

Through tho proceas of communication the civil defense director can 
change community infiuontials' know*„dge, opinion, and attitudes about civil 
dofenso program*. Communlca-ion as a process is basic to tho civil defense 
director's progrum, 

Boundary maintenance- -Boundary maintenance is the process by which the 
actors within the system and others outside are made ewere of the identity 
and uniqueneis of the community from other systems. The boundary may be 
explicitly defined, i,t,, political boundaries. The community as a social 
and economic entity often extends beyond the political boundary. Community 
influential in a rural town may affect policy of an area which Includes the 
town and the outlying or surrounding townships. From this viewpoint, the 
boundary of the community may bo implicitly defined. 

Civil de f ensa directors are responsible for civil defense in -plicitly 
daxliivi* ii'SS;. }!c should be 5W?re that th« community in which he is initiating 

civil defense is likely to overlap with other political entities which hove 
been given a responsibility for civil defense. Community influential® may 
have the capability to control others beyond fhe political boundaries of the 
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city or the town. fnior to jvnplopenMng a .sotinl act ion program, a civil defense 
director needs to delineate the community ovaT which community influential* have 
social power. 

System ic linkage--Sy»t.e»lc linkage is the process by which 09* SOCiad 
system relates itself to other social systems and intersets with these systems. 

In striving toward community goals. Influential* may provide the link botween 
the community and its subsystems. For example, community Influential* im¬ 
plementing an industrial development program may provide the link between the 
newly created industrial development commission and formal organizations, Com¬ 
munity influential who may be informal leaders in formal organisations may 
obtain support from the formal organization for th* industrial development 
program. 

Likewise, the local civil defense director needs to analyze various link¬ 
ages and ways in which Ike can implement a dynamic civil defense program to 
involve tha community influentials and other sub-systems. Through linkages 
with community influential*, th* local civil defense director can obtain 
access to formal organizations. This action may provide the local civil dew 
fens* director with the opportunity to discuss civil defense goals and 
objectives with community members who participate in formal organisations. 

This may result in changing attitudes and obtaining support for civil defense 
activities. 

So niaiization --Soclali^fttlon is the proeoss through which the social 
arid cultural heritage is transmitted. It is through this process that indi- 
vidua! actors learn the axil is, beliefs, ends, and norms of a society. 

Through the process of socialization younger members ,'uarn the roles 
which are expected to be played by community influeatials. In the community 
there is a socialization process through which a person desiring to become a 




community influential must pass prior to obLainir.g a position tf power in 

cownunity affairs. The person desiring to obtain social power ia expected 
to fulfill certain roles which may include participating ill ferae1 Organi¬ 
zations, showing community interest, serving on community ce»eitrees im¬ 
plementing action, be successful in a career, and participate in achurch) 

A knowledc# and understanding of the socialization pto«#*4 canaid the 
civil defense director in two ways, First, if he hat knowledge ef thf pre- 

cess through which younger community actors are expected te paaa prior to 

\\ ■, 

becoming e community influential, he may be able to predict seme ef the - 
future community influentlals. Secondly, a knowledge and understanding of 
the socialisation process of community influentlals nay assist the locel 
civil defense director if he should desire to become a community influential, 
Social control— Social control is the process by which the social system 
rewards and punishes its membere. The elements norms, power, and sanctions 
are Interrelated in the process of social control in the community. 

Community influentlals play an important role in the prooeas,ef social 
control within the community. Thsss persons having proportionately more 
power are in a position to give rewards for conformity to the conunmity's 
norms. They are also in a position to utilize sanctions which can block 
community action. 

Institutionaliza tion- - In.si.ii..itinn.H? 1 7 at inn ia the whereby human 

behavior is made predictable and patterned; social systems are given the 
elements of structure and process of function. Communi*’V members in the 
process of socialization learn norms and sentiments, These elements are 

mticiilsted by community r.'.cmocrn ir. similar irnys within ° wide rnnve of 
situations. In this way human behavior can bo predicted. 
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Through undo rat ending the institutionalized patterns of ths? social 
systeu, a change agent, such as the iocal civil defense director, may in- 
cr«a»« tht probability of initiating and Implementing social change in the 
ssggtfiity. For siXSSp 1c, if a change agent luuierat antis the ncrm of legi¬ 
timizing action with comi'mity influentials, he car legitimise the program 
with the co—mlty influential* vho are perceived to have social power in the 
inaua araa for which action i< to be initiated. Failure to understand the 
institutionalized pattama of tha local community may result in community 
influential! blocking new programs. 

Conditions for social action 

In addition to the •lamants and proceasos, there are certain attributes 
of aocial systems which art never completely controlled by the system's 
Members. These are refened to ns general conditions for social action. 

They include territoriality, size, and time. These three concepts will be 
defined. 

Territoriallty- «Territorlallty refers to the physical araa of the social 
system. Since community actors are limited in energy and mobility, they 
may occupy only on. physical position in the spatial area of the community 
at a given time. The spatial limitations of the community determine within 
limits the amount of space each community member or group may have, the 
frequency and intensity of interaction among community members, and the 
probabilities of systemic linkage among both formal and informal groups. 

f.lze--Size refers to the number of actors in the territory capable of 
action, f-oirtr.iui.Ities vary in size. Small communities in rural arons may 
have less than l.uuu community member*. Largo communities may exceed 


several million actors. 




!r. this sect ion i social svst no,< j* J ims beon it(?t in.f'- 1 , tine of lbs nice 
rti«nw'!u.!i ot the social system is power, lhi3 research study is concerned 
with only one aspect ot the total community or social system, namely, the 
element of power , lor this rosea iv.h study the ''ther elements of the social 
system can be assumed constant for the purpose of constructing a theoretical 
model to guide the research. In reality, the authors recognize that power 
Is interrelated and in interaction with thu other elements of the social 
system, The interrelationships and interactions of the other elements of the 
social system model with power will be taken into account only to the extent 
that they interact intensively and become a major factor in understanding 
power . 

Within the community or social system the concept of power possesses 
overtones of stigma in the minds of many community actors. Ihe idea that 
one men can influence the life of another goes "against the American grain" I 

because it is in direct conflict with the basic tenets of the American creed, | 

This creed is the ingrained belief of many Americans that every man is 
created equal and has an unabridged right to pursue happiness without fears J 

for his well lining or restrictions on his freedom in any way whatsoever, 

! 

The members of the Iowa State research team possess this heritage | 

and are an integral part of it. However, as research workers, wo must report j 

the data based upon the empirical evidence available, The studies available 
indicate that these abilities to influence the lives of others are differ- J 

entially distributed among xho people who live in the variou» communities 

l 

throughout the country. ? 

Several conceptions of soci al power have boon reviewed for tho purposes 
of da!inaating and defining a social power m odal . The following section will 
M'-fly rv.urine some- of the rnnot-pf i ons of social power. 





funci'pt. ji-.n'- ; ,'uc i a l I'own 

Social scientists have identified .social power with prestige, influence, 
eminence, competence, knowledge, authority, and many other terms. These 
different conceptualizations suggest that the phenomenon of social power 
has not been defined in precise terms from a theoretical standpoint. One 
purpose of this brief review is to clarify the concept of social power to 
determine what is and what is not being studied. 

Weber defined power in the following manner: 

'Power* is the probability that one actor within a social relation¬ 
ship will be in a position to carry out his own will despite 
resistance, regardless of the basis on which this probability 
rests (26, p, 1S2), 

has conceptualised power as being an aspect of most social relation¬ 
ships with the possibility of a person imposing his will upon the behavior 
of other persons, Howevar, Weber recognised two different types of poser, 

Tho first type is derived from a constellation of interests m which power 
la exorcised due to individual position and personal attributes, The second 
type of power is derived from established authority In which the ruler has 
cne right iv c n "T»c’ , d end th«, ruled nave the duty to obmy her-use ■>, 
is so established, 

sober formulated three ideal types of authority based on beliefs in the 
legitimacy of the authority. First, legal dominat ion exists whore the 

legitimacy of the system is based on rules which oro valtd for all numbers of 
the corporate group. The second type, trad itional dominant*. , is based it the 
belief that the legitimacy of the authority has always existed. Third, 
chnrismatic domination is based on the belief that tho authority of power of 
command exercised by a leads?.' Js by virtue of his magics! powers, rovolation, 



domination ;» e run Lomu! ‘■!.. •■■c-'m-.s i i. ! ht mr-vi ri -a | war'd out 1 o «'• ~r,l-i •» - 
Htioiis, W«*ln-v believed rhcie concepts would he uscli:! in annivIng ! WIBbj Ha l u'-ns 
in tfums of their legal, tradltionul, and chartswatic element*-. 

As mentioned earlier, Weber recognized other aspects of power. ilustom, 
affectm.1 ties,, a purely material complex, or Ideal motives were viewed as 
possible explanations of why members of an admlniatrstiv* staff m*y bound 
to obey their superior (or superiors). However, Weber's contribution to the 
theory of social power is largely through his conceptualisation of established 
authority. 

Usswell and Kaplan (11) define the concepts, influence and power, in 
terms of value orientation. In their theoretical framework influence is the 
more general term. Power ia viewed as a special case of Influence. 

Values are defined as desired eventa or goal events of individuals end 
groupa. Two categories of values are (1) welfare values which are concerned 
about the maintenance of physical activity of the person; and (2) deference 
valuea which consist in being taken into consideration in tha acts of ethers 
and of the self. Lasswell and Kaplan mention well being, wealth, skill, and 
enlightenment as examples of welfare values. Power, respect, rectitude, and 
affection ara viewed as examples of deference values, 

Value patterns are the distribution of the values among members of a 
social system. Members or groups of a octal system hold values Jn the value 
pattern in differing degrees which '.s known as value position. A person or 
group with a comparatively large share of n vn.Uio occupy a favorable value 
position, hasswel1 and Kaplan point out that persons or groups with a high 
position with regard to one value tend to approximate a high position with 
regard to other values ns wo 11. Value potent ml m the value po 
is likely ; n hr- m. cup led ,< ? the out cone of ,_o:;fl;.!. 
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influtn- a, hen, Lz valii'- ..us it ion «;.! potential. '!*ic* ■. a I us per11 ;.o:i 

inti/ remain constant and an ind.iviilu.il o. j-roup may becoi™*? more influent ini. 

ilifc group, for axantpie, may havo a ..oustanl value position with increasing 

influence due to inert. set! potential in socirl organization. 

ihe exercise of influence consists m urtectlng policies of others 

then the self. Lasswell and Kaplan state: 

To have influence is to occupy a high position (and potential]! 
with respect to all the values important in the society, In¬ 
fluence is exercised when its possession affects the •nt.erpersonnl 
relations of those (other than the self) active in the shaping 
and enjoyment of the values (11, p, 71). 

As was mentioned earlier, power was viewed by Lasswell and Kaplan as 
a special case of the exercise of Influence. In addition to the process of 
affecting the policies of others power has the element of applying sanctions 
for non-conformity with the policios intended. Power utilises means to 
bring about effective control ovor policy. 

Authority is defined by Lasswell and Kaplan as formal power. The person 
of authority has legitmate possession of power. The social system has assigned 
the person of authority power and members of the system expect him to have 
power ana regard iu» exeiv-iso or si. us just anu piupei , Thu wOi'J authority 
designated both the porson and the formal power that ho possesses, The person 
who exercises authority is responded to, not as a person, but as the embodi¬ 
ment of authority. 

The bases of Influence and power are explained in terms of values since 
to hn'o high, iiifiucn. . wer Lr. to occupy n high value position. The base 

v. lines of influence and. power are power, respect., re. t itu.!fi, at feet, ion, well 
being, wealth, si. ill, enlightenment, or (avertible position with regard to any 
value. Lasswell and i-anl hi state that " . . . it is o< erne ill import anee to 

>u,ni.e t lint power ; i. -y irs; i.n vtmni.s liases, i I fpriiij? ni't only l . v.m culture 
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l-assweli and Kaplan view nwt iiori l a l 1 ve p'_".iuz emd m.*n-authoritative 
is i :szatii»>g. I’cz u'na m- groups with non authoritative power may deair* 
to acquire author!tat.ive power or exercise eontiol over those persons of 
authority. 

Parson* defined power as: 

Powar ws may dsfins »i tr.e realistic capacity of a system-unit 
to actualite its 'interest*' (attain goals, prevent undesired 
interference, commend respect, control possessions, etc.) within 
the context of system interaction and in this sense to exert 
influence on processes in the system (16, p. $5). 

Social power, as viewed by Parsons, is tne result of three sets of factors: 

1. Valuation of a unit (individual or collectivity) of a social systss 
is according to value standards, whether co.jpletely common throughout 
the system or not, and including '..oth the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of judgment in relation to standards. 

2. The dogree to which an actor or actors of a social system is permitted 
by other actors in the system to deviate from those standards in per- 
fj.-r.snc-. 

1. The control ot possessions which is a source of differential advan¬ 
tage in bringing about, a desired result (including preventing one 
not desired), 

The rcotj of authority hagit. uitcs tho influar.es in l«s action of bther: 
in a social system has become an institutional ized expectation of a role, 

Parsons states: 

Authority, finally, is full blown when this institutionalized 
expectation comes to Include the legitimation sf 'coercive.' 
sanctions, that is the right to impose consequences deprivatlonal 
to alter in case he fails to act as ego has an institutionalized 
right to expect he will, and of course to use the 'throat' of 
such conseqi -<ncos to motivate altar to 'conform' (ift, p. 961. 

Authority, then, is institutionalized power over others. 

Power and authority have i-oimaon roots, both power and authority have 

i :H i , act i on and. no rum live. control. 
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aotuJ Lhat authority is nol cm lroiateu phenomenon. Authority is part of a 
larger family of merii.in um of social control each of which, way involve an 
element of authority, but also other elements as welt. Parsons recognized 
problem?] in differentiating power and authority analytically. 

French (9} conceptualized a theory of social power to explore the extent 
to which the influence process can be explained in terms of patterns of inter¬ 
personal relations, His theory reduced the process of influence to a summation 
of interpersonal influences which takes into account three complex patterns of 
relations: (1) the power relations among members of the group, (2) the com¬ 
munication networks or patterns of interaction in the group, And (3) the 
relations Among opinions within the group. 

Power is defined by French ns: 

. , . the power of A over B (with respect to a given opinion) is 
equal to the maximum which A can induce on B minus the maximum 
resisting force which B can mobilize in the opposito direction 
(9, p. 183). 

m his framework the basis of interpersonal power ia the more or less 
enduring relationship between A and B which gives rise lu power. According 
to French, there are five bases of power: attraction power, expert power, 
reward power, coercive power, and legitimate power. 

The bases of power can vary in strength. Therefore, there will be vari¬ 
ations in B's lining for A, in B’s respect f- the expertness of A, etc. 

According to French's theory, as the bases of power rf A over B increase 
tbe resultant force exerted by A over B will also tend to increase. TbB result 
will increase the amount nf change produced in B. 

Loomis defines power as "... the capacity to contiol others" [ 12 , 
p. 201, Power is composed of two components which are classified as authori¬ 


tative nml non-nufhorir«live. 



An: i-.i'riry, the mithorita r *”c component of power, i ri ;h« right to control 
t'ihefs itdetermined by members ot the social system, l-stnbi.ish*d authority 
rankle# in the status-role, not in the Individual, The incumbent of an office 
cfumtu take the authority with him upon leaving th* office. To some degree 
authority 15 always institutional.i red. The incumhent of a statua-role Is 
expected to have certain rights and responsibilities. 

The non-authoritative component is sub-divided into unlegitimiaed co¬ 
ercion and voluntary influence. Unlegitiroiied coercion is oxonplified when 
one actor originates action and another actor responds or obeys unwillingly. 

Th# basis of coercion may be aither physical or raentsl or both, Uhlegitimixed 
coercion has a tendency toward one way interaction with the superordinate 
giving o -ts 01 forcing the subordinate without the respondent's consents 

Voluntary Influence is defined by Loomis "... as control over others 
which is not. built into the authority component of the status-role but results 
from the willingness of the subordinate to become involved by the superordinate" 
(12, p. 21). The capacity to Influence may reside in the individual actor and 
hi# facilities, but it does not reside in the status-role. The bases of in¬ 
fluence are skill in manipulating people, social capital up.;... pant- 

favors, superior knowledge of the »ociul system, wealth, reputation, or certain 
outstanding qualitic.'.. 

Authoritative and non-authoritativo power interact. Therefore, a 
politienn m?v ho',I the office, blit a power behind the throno may pull the 
strings and actually control the office. 


Although the social scientists reviewed above have foncoptus H r.cd social 
power in s.n.s.'wh.ii .1 i ffereni ways, there are certain common elements m the 




conceptual Iravicrtr.. fit) common o lament in th* von/ept or' s.i,- ini power as 
•Jot nurd by Wo! >t* r, Parsons and Loomis in the prohnbi 1 iry or capability of an 
siTor to bring about a change of behavior in others. Although lasswoll and 
inpian conceptualized influence as the more general * -.w, they defined power 
as having an element of applying or threatening to use sanctions. French f » 
conceptualiration includes various bases of power. 

The social scientists above clarify the concept of social power by dif™ 
ferentiating its major components. Although they used different terminology 
there is agreement that social power Is composed of authoritative power and 
"something else." The "something else" Is conceptualized in this report as 
influence. Weber was primarily concerned with authoritative power although 
he recognized bases other than belief in legitimacy. Lasswall and Kaplan 
defined influence as the more general term with power including the elements 
of influence plus sanctions, The conceptualization of Paraons viewe authority 
ee institutionalized power. French recognized legitimate power (authority) 
as different from other forms of power having attraction, expertness, rewards, 
and coercion as bases, Social scientists agree that social power consists of 
authoritative power and "somethin? else." 

Social scientists recogniza social power ns having differ* , bases. In 
Weber's case it was a belief In the legitimacy of authority although he saw 
other bases such no affectual ties and material complexes aa reasons why a 
subordinate would oh y a snpcronliuntp, The bases of influence and power as 
defined by hasswell and Kaplan are valum which include power, respect, recti¬ 
tude, affection, well being, wealth, skill, and enlightenment. Parsons viewed 
power ss the result uf ;hre sets of factors which, included the control of 
’ossossions. french defined, five bases of power, attraction power, export 
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manipulating people, wealth, reputation, and others. 

For the- major portion of the theoretical framework the authors have ac¬ 
cepted the conceptualization of Loomis for guiding this study of social nowor. 
His clear and simple conceptualizing of social power es having two components; 
authoritative power and non-authoritative power, includes the major elements 
presented above. For the purpose of operationalization hi* definition of 
the concept of power would appear to preaent fewer methodological problems. 

Ii..s conceptualization of social power aa an element, of the social system also 
is compatible with the object ve which is to study social power in social 
system context; a community, 

A Sods’ Power Model 

The research team of rural sociologists at Iowa State Univeralty delin¬ 
eated and defined a social power model . The model was developed for studying 
social power in community and county social systems. The model was operation- 
vlized in five Iowa communities, TWo publications have boon comploted which 
chew development of the model, operational procedures, and empiric;;: Usta 
of hypotheses. The model was first operationalized by Powers (20), In a 
later study the social power modal was operationalized by Tait (23), Although 
there have been different approaches to the study of social power by various 
social scientists, the authors believe rher this model presents n mecr’ngful 
framework for the analysis of socia l powe r. 

Social nowor 

Social power is iho capability m control ? hr. bch?vioi' of nili-is. in the 
various commoni< ip< * hr •oghout ihc i'oited states, * hr a hi I it v to r\!' iiic.,. r- 1he 



behavior of others is differential ly distributed among people. Social power 

is not randomly distributed among the community’s population. 

The definition states that social power is a capability, (ieneraily, 
social scientists agree that social power require* facilities or bases. The 
capability which an individual actor has to control the behavior of others 
in ih# community may rest upon different facilities or bases. The bases 
of social power may include wealth, skill, knowledge, human relatione abilities, 
authority, contact with outside community influentlals, end many others. 

For example, the banker may be able tn grant a loan for the establish¬ 
ment of a new industry in the commit?, Without hie position as a banker, 
he is unabl* to grant loans for industrial development. The capability which 
the banker has to control the behavior of others in industrial development 
rests partly in his position. Other bases also affect the capability to 
control others such aa cowmity Interest, knowledge of industrial development, 
prestige in the community, etc. 

In the community, certain actors have more social power than other 
actors. These.actors often determine the course of suclal change. They may 
have the power to decide whether the community will prepnte industrial devel¬ 
opment, develop a community park, reorganite school districts, improve the 
city sewerage system, or havo an adequate civil defonse program. 

Social power is conceptual ; zed ns having two major components. They are 
authoritative power which w’ll be reforrod to as authority and non-authori- 
tstive power wr.'ch will be referred to as Influence . 

Autho rity --Autho rity is the capability to control the behavior of others 
as determined by tin t»emliers of the social system. fatal-. 1 , sshed authority 
always resides in a statu?- role and not in thu individual .is such, I'ho in¬ 
cumbent of a status-role or oUico cannot take the author i I y with him upon 


leaving the office. 
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perceived as a community Influential. !la is r.ot currently holding .in elective 
office In which the community has defined tho social power which cim be exorcise 
He ia nut now nerving ill formal ufi’i^es in SSfVicC. Organization.; PlthCUgh hi i3 

tm Active member, His influence over th* behavior of othc x a in the community 
liiey rest upon his human relations skills, knowledge of ths thing* which need to 
bo done, his past achievements which include serving in formal offices in 
service organizations, and his control over mass media. People in the community 
may be willing to become involved with the newspaper- editor as a superordinate 
based upon his influence, 

Person* in th* community who have the most power m_/ not be in authority 
positions. When the local civil defense uirwCtvr SOSkS individuals tC hslj 
support a specific civil defenan program, he may find the individuals with 
relevant social power not in authority positions. 

in addition, to the two major components of aocml powe r, a third major 
concept has been delineated for studying social power In community and county 
social systems. This concept is power s tructure . 

Power s*ructure --A p ower stmc.ti.-e is that pattern of relationship* 
among individuals which eruMos the individuals possessing social power to 
act in concert to affect the decision-making of tho social system on a given 
issue arm. To clarify the concept, individuals working separately toward 
n i uiMinui) you 1 in i hr social system without commun ient i on among the individuals 
dies not const i t til i- n power structure. 

t h; n idle .-.-immunity, there is likely to he .1 isag reeintMlt on many Issuxs. 

An nidi i i .In.-*! .nii-i may not he 'hi'- to exevr is#* social power to affect tlic 
i k i-.V. i i. yj process of I hr coir.ni-.n: * y individual s *er-'niny pat tern a or 
I ii .—.shi r< v el re -oi s -• 1 - . “V;-. tn-'y n-«* v- neavlv m!<!o 





Power structures may vary depending upon inn'mim It L<ss and issues. Ip some 
uhs«« one power structnro may legitimize most community actions. i'hn same 
structure of community influential* may legitimize action in business, govern¬ 
ment, industrial development, and recreational laproventint . Although one 
power structure may legitimize action in most issue areas, other power struc¬ 
tures may legitimize such programs as littls league baseball, old settler's 
days, community clean-up days, and other less important, issues. While one 
generat power structure msy exist, it is likely that other power structures 
legitimize action in less relevant issue areas. 

In many communities there are many power structures. The cownwlty in¬ 
fluential! who affect the decision-Risking process in government may differ 
from the community influential* who decide the course of industrial deyeiopsent. 
A general power structure which legitimizes most social ct+ion programs may not 
exist. 

Power structures may consist of both men of influence and authoritative 
power holder*, for example, the power structure which initiates a new city 
park may consist of community influential! who are men of Influence and formal 
office holders. The person who initiates t.V city program may obtain 
supyuii from the newspaper edi*or. wi 4 ..flood to ho a community influen¬ 
tial, He informally vivas hi a support to the program end joins with the group 
in presenting the program to city mwncil members and the mayor. The initial 
legi timgtlon may climax when the formal poser holders give formal approval 
and establish a committee for the purpose of securing land for park development, 
The power structure in this issue included community influential* who had the 
capability to control the behavior of community influential* who had Formal 
power. There whs interaction hoi ween men cf i nflnerico and men of author ij^v. 
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Related Concepts 

In addition to the major concepts of the social power m odel which have 
been defined, other concept* which are relevant to social power will also be 
defined. The expected logical relationships among the major and related 
concepts will be stated as general hypotheses In Chapters 5 through 12 f . The 
relevance of the concepts to the civil defense organisation will be peiittod 
out prior to deriving each general hypothesis, The purpose of this section 
is to stste and defins additional concepts which are rtleVanl to understanding 
social power. 

Cqwwunlty actors— Community actors are the people whe live in the iopisl 
eyst'im, 

Community lnfluentlali— Community influential* are the actors of the Meial 
system who are perceived to have nodal power and effect the community decision* 
asking process, They are perceived to have more power than other actors with 
which to sffact the decision-making process of the community, 

In this report the concept community influential! will refer to men of 
authority, influence, or a combination of both. C omsnmity influential* win 
refer tn the actor; of the social systca wl • nra. perceived io have wore social 
power to affect the community declsion-makin« prowess then other community 
actor* regardless of the bases upon which the power rests . 

Personal and social characteristics- -Personal and social characteristics 
are the attributes of the community actors. The attributes may include oc¬ 
cupation, fami.1'’ income, formal education, igo, sex, size of household, home 
ownership, length of residence, military service, and political orientation. 

In tho social system the personal and sicial characteristics of the community 
actors will probably vary. Community influentials may differ in personal and 
social characteristics in comparison with other community setors. 
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Existence of Social power- -Existence of social power is the perception 
that same c.otnjnuiaity actor* have wore social power with which to affect the 
community daciaion-HaUlng process than other community actors, For excmpie, 

11>> At«» mey *Knf tU* lOC^l political yh^fr!*]?w taj i< hayg 

power than the laborer who Uvea in tha same precinct to affect the course of. 
community action- Since social scientist* agree that power to affect the 
cocnaunity decision-making procein is not randomly distributed, community 
actor* stay perceive a small number to affect decision-making in the^community. 
Although all actors may participats in action phases of programs, a few actors 
may fee perceived to determine the course of coomtmlty action. 

legitimation— Legitimation is the positive sanctioning of social action 

vd «Mnn<T>4»u 4 Hainan, 4 a 1 « Da<H(u* ■ *n-4-4 rtn < no .miim ilrxr 
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tialfe approving social action which may affect changes in the community. Com¬ 
munity influential! may apply positive sanctions by initiating or giving vogbal 
approval to now programs such as civil defense. However, they may withhold 
legitimizing or giving approval to new social action programs, Community 
influential* may block the new programs which the change agent, such as the 
1 oc«J defwhie director, desires to initiate. Failure of the change 

agent to legitimize new programs with the relevant community influential* may 
result in he community influentiala blocking the program. 

Exercije of social power- -Exerclse of social power is the application of 
social power t>y community influent inis to (1) initiate, legitimize or give 
approval to social actions; (2) implement decision by participating in action 
phases of community programs; or (3) block community programs by withholding 
legitimations and resources. A banker, for example, may play a role behind 
the scenes in legitimizing and giving approval to the formation of an indus¬ 
trial development council. The hanker has exercised social power to attect 
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lho community d»cisi.:r. making proc.es- 

At later stages when the industrial development council implements the 
decisions which havo been made, the banker nay participate in carrying out 
the decisions. He may participate actively on a committee to obtain new in- 
dustrias, This may Involve discussing the advantage* of the community with 
representatives of prospective new industries. , 

The banker may not give approval to the industrial development council. 

• M ■■■■*'" 

In addition, he may withhold resource* which are needea for the suectfgifbl 
initiation and Implementation of an industrial develepatmt program, 

CoBkunity influential* may participata only in the decialon«<saking process 
of the community. ...They may not become involved in implementing or carrying 
out decislona. The extent to which community influential* participate ..in 
both decision-making and action phases of Issue areas may vary depending 
upon the size of community. In larger eommunitiaa influantiale may tend to 
participata largely in the decision-making process while influantlalt in 
■mailer communitiea may participata in both deciaion-making and action phases. 
In this research study exercise of power will refer to affecting the decision* 
making process, participating in action phases to implement decislona, or 
blocking community programs. 

Latent social powev- -hatent social power is the capability of e community 
actor to control the behavior of others without a knowledge by the community 
actor that social power has been exorcised. Within the community, actor3 
rake decisions and determine their course of action based on their knowledge 
and perceptions of other community actors, They may not choose to interact 
■ ilmcily with the community actors who exercise social power over thorn and 
control their behavior, 

li.i numbers of the industrial .ieveJopmont council may formulate 3 program 



to obtain the support of the conimmity 1 « most prom Lam t banker. They may 
desiro financial support from to* banker for the following year. In an effort 
to obtain the banker'* full cooperation at a later point in time, the Indus¬ 
trial development council nay make deciiion* based on now they perceive c ft* 
banker would make ft srirailar decision. The decision may be made on the basis 
of the previcr-c i;.«wicdgs and i&tor&etiani with the pvomlftftiit nmker. 

The exercise of social power by the banker in this ‘situation constitutes 
latent eociai power, \ 

Cownunity influential* will probably exercise latent iooial pokier over 
Other cotmOunitf actors. Other community actors nay be seeking to obtain 
rewards fron coaoaunity influential* at son* future point in tine. In an effort 
to obtain the future support of tho community mriuentiais, the c a — un ity 
actors nay make decisions bated on how they perceive tho cOMsunity influen- 
tiale would nake similar decisions, Through this process community influentiala 
exercise latent social power over other ectora in *he social system, 

Issue area- -Issue arete are subject matters of concern to community 
actora in determining tho course which the community will take to achieve 
its ends, goals, or objectives, The issues which are considered by the 
cocuumity may be initiated by Individual community actors, informal group*, 
or formal organizations. Within the social system there are different issue 
areas. Community issue areas may include economic, political, educational, 
recreational, civil defense, health, and other issues, 

Community actors will probably differ in their perceptions on the rele¬ 
vance of issue areas for the community. m addition, the community influen- 
tisls will probably perceive different levels of community issues. For 
example, the businessmen who are among the community influentials may perceive 
that industri.nl development is vital to improve the economy of the community. 
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This issis? area may be perceived hr other community influential a ns a major 
issue area. At another level, soma couu.rjn.ltv actors may perceive That the 
development of a community park is relevant t.o the improvement of the conwunity. 

THw ciiSwuiiiajr • ci.prt who participate in the urauisiori-staking ana action phases 

of recreational development may vary fn* thou* in the industrial doveiops»*r»t 
i«*na nvea. in the community there ere likely to he different level* of 
issues and difformt actors concerned with eeoh issue area. 

Conwunity influentiels msy legitimise ox initiate action in the major 
issuo areas, They may legitimite action in industrial development* program* 
for retail sale* increase, politics, end others. Community issued auch aa 
eld eettler'• day, tha paving of a streat, or the campaign to get out the 
vwt* may hot Boncexn the community influentials. An under-structure of 
''cnsuhity actors aay l*|*tiaisa and implement actions in lower level issues. 
Community actors who participate in difftrent issua areas era likely to vary. 

Monomoryhlc power structure.--Monomorphic power structure U a structure 
of power in which the seme persons are the moat powerful in different community 
issue areas, For exsmple* in a monomorphic power structure cosnunity influen¬ 
tial! who affect the decision-wsking process in business also are tha actors 
who affect the decision-making process in industry, education, politics, and 
other major issue areas. Although the same community influentiels are the 
most powerful in each issue area, the structural relations among the top 
community inf liiontinls may vary depending upon the issue area. A prominent 
educator who i;» among the community influentiais in a monomorphic power struc¬ 
ture may play a different role though iianortanr, in the .W i ions relating 
to industry in comparison with education. if.o other rnmninn i t v influential'! 
may cc-ly «>r hi* inowl edge mid i oso.is ■ ea shout education; hut i >• 5 nc’U-«t rv they 
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Mill# both the educator and f.he banker era a part ot a 3sc;u>i&-^ii= u 
structure, they play different roles r .ponding upon the issue area, I'ach 
community influential in a aonoaerphic power structure any contribute 

different reaouice* depending on the laser area, 

At Another level th* structure of powar within a single issun ares may 
be wennmexphiB. cawsnmity influential* in industry Mi* wXk* nearly stl th* 
decisions which effect the course of industrial action constitute a radno- 
merphlc power structural Khil# a monomerphic power structure may Mt 'exist 
when comparing several issues, s nonamorphic power structure'may exist 
within saoh issue ares, 

in comparing community powsr stzuctures JA issue areas th* Same oSamunity 
influential* may be the most powerful in each issue area. Hewewer, another 
Iroup of community influential* nay be challenging the Social pawor which 
th* top community influential* posssss. They may desire to displace the 
existing mononorphic powsr structure. In this research report' a nonamorphic 
power structure will also constitute factions only if on* faction ia tha host 
powerful in th* major issue areas, or in a general power structure including 
nii issue areas. 

Polymorphic power structure--* polymorphic power structure is a structure 
of power in which different persons are the most powerful in different coamun- 
lty issue areas. On# type of a polymorphic power structure refer* to different 
comirunity influential* in such issue area, for example, the community influen¬ 
tial# who have the most social power m industry are completely different from 
the community influential* in other issue arens. 

As use.) in this report, u second type of polymorphic power refers to the 
pi runt ion wt-re the "sme person:", mu the -J. ciaU>;i in all issue areas, 

l»’f iiii- pn •-•'ns pr-i rt ivi'.l To have the ;aos L potter its c.n it i :,:v,;r ar«» .i rf lor. 





A Kreup nr l' cioi>:s..i1.11. influcni m,-! v'.-eni tUa Asion-»ftk>n« In 

omi- -I ((‘itj ire-rent ten, n.1.1 pol IT lc«i. Tin? run..} itc or ordering at the most 
powerful In each iasuo area ray result In different persons being perceived 
as having major power positions in education, recreation, and politic*. 

Thi* constitute* a polymorphic power structure. 

Within a single issue area the structure of power may be polymorphic. 

In education the social power may be distributed between two factions. One 
faction may control the formal poeitione on the local school board, Another 
faction may have power vo defeat school bond issues proposed by the school 
board and other school official*. The social power to effect the course of 
education la distributed between the two factions. The two factions within 
the education issue ares would be defined as representing a polymorphic 
power structure. 

Although the power structures among end within issue area* nay be poly* 
morphic, a mail number of generalised community influential* may appear. A 
few community influential* may appear among the power structures in different 
community issue area*. for example, the newspaper editor may have social 
power in business, industry, politic*, and education. He may affect the 
decisions which are made in each of these issue areas. The other community 
influentials who nre perceived to hv*e pawer i.i each area may vary. Wiila 
a few genernlii.ed community influential* may appear, the power structure 
Is defined us polymorphic if community influontials generally vary depending 
upon the issue area. 

A polymorphic power structure may hJ.so exist when there two or more 
general :•.• • sing powr v in .1 number ,«! issue fit’aii power structure* pos - 

rewrite i v.?| v *. imi l nr amount s o*' p. wer, lor ex.ir.iplc , ji l ho re are older 

aye .. ,-i i .Idle 3i*i* power 5 ( meturP‘- each «■ i t h nearly ivpi.ii ,-..wcr .utu each 
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influencing public opinion and community dacliimui i,-: a number of issue «mas 
Including civil defense, this would be defined as polymorphic power ."..ivuctureB. 

Source* of power* -Sour cm of power or* tho bases which give a comaunity 
asses the capability to control the behavior of others. The social power of 
ee——ivy influentlala nay rest upon various sources of power. The rente** of 
power nay include wealth, skill, knowledge; huawn relations abilities, author¬ 
ity, contact with autsida bo— unity Influential*, and accost to external 
oe—unity resources. 

A so—unity influential, *ueb as a buaineasuM, my be perceived to have 
aoeial pottr duo to knowledge of prob 1 was, eeenoalc interest in the as—unity, 
leng-tim reeidense, end hunen relation* skill*, another eo—unity influential 
say have a smtewa or power hi* otacua-rolv a* nayor of the community, link¬ 
ages with influential! in other eoemmltie*, aad ability to organise and plan. 
Comawnity influential* May have social power baaed on different aourova. 

Coanunity influentlala* participation in specific Isiue areas nay be re¬ 
lated to their sources of power, A nomimity influential who is a banker 
will probably be concerned with industrial development due to its potential 
to help improve the economy of the comnunlty. A professional welfare director 
May be perceived to have social power in program* for the aged based on his 
knowledge and understanding of social problems. In initiating ;nnd planning 
Social action programs, community influential* may ha - .© sources of power 
which are relevant to implementing the p-ogran:. 

Role perfo rmances —Role performances arc the, activities and responsibil¬ 
ities which eoratw-i i.l y influent inis are expected to have ftiliLiled prior to 
haenminji if community influential. I wc/.s 1 .11 y n.iorr- pshv need to full ill r*n 
expected set of roles prior to becoming a community irtfluoiiii.il. A c cm .muni ty 
or tor may bo .-Xpert e<l to join an.! pat t ic'.;i:iln iu rn>-{.-, : n f.-i-rul crg.in i i ist 1,■ u , 




afti.li.at* wit a a church, and participate actively in commun ity affair*. 
Fulfilifcesu as' these rale performance* miy conli ilmto to the accumulation 

of power in the commmify. 

Let us assume for example that t noww-jaer tc the community desires r a 
become an influential, lb may be expected to fulfill certain rvies prior to 
accumulating loclai power. Th* ml** may Include participation in community 
activities, joining and participating in service organixationa, and affili¬ 
ating with a church. In addition, the community nay expact hi* to confom 
to the community's norma. Failure to fulfill the expected role performances 
and conform to the community*• norma may retult in the failure of the new¬ 
comer to becoma a community influential. 

Community in fluential ! 1 civil defense knowledge, etntlmebv*. sourcee of 
Th^o^non, and CHona 

if the local civil defenae director la to involve community influential* 
in civil defenee programs, he need* to underetand their present knowledge, 
sentimenti, sources of information, and actions with respect to civil defenee. 

The community influential* may not he aware of the possible effect# of a 
nuclear war upon their community if one were ever to occur, hi addition, 
they may not have an understanding of tha civil defense organization goals 
and objectives. 

Community influential* probably have various sentiments about the 
possibilities of nuclear war ami the activities of the civil defense oiganizn- 
tion. Tho sentiments or feelings which community influential* have toward 
the possibilities of nuclear war and the nctivitios of the civil defense or¬ 
ganization era probably closely rnlcioo i:<•> rheir beliefs about nuclear war 


and the civil daienso orgr.nizat ion , 
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In addition to their beliefs jnd sentiments about civt ( defense, 

Community influential* may have oln aineti Anforcat ton about defense pro¬ 

grams from different sources, If the local civil defense! director has a 
knowledge of thi sources through which community influential* have obtaieead 
information about civil defense, he may be t'bi* to utilise thcae soureea to 
better communicate the goals and objectives of a civil ckfens* program, 

Cojsaunity influential! may also have participated in action phases of 
the "building system" of the civil defense organiiatlen. For example, it 
e community hm initiated and inpiemented a civil, defense program such m 
shelter Benegesivnt. training, community influential -my have played key role* 
in legitimizing and implementing the program. 

The local civil defense director fcss the responsibility of involving 
ell of the people (actors) of the community in civil defense programs. Com¬ 
munity influential! who have the capability to affect the decision-making 
process end influence the beliefs end aentlments of all community actors 
may play a rola in initiating ard implementing civil defense programs, If 
the local civil defense director has an understanding of the community in¬ 
fluential* 1 beliefs, sentiments, end sources of information about oivil 
dafanee, he can plan a program which may (1) change or reinforce the know¬ 
ledge which community influential* have about civil defsnie, (2) change or 
reinforce the sentiments or feelings which community influentiele have about 
civil defense, (i) change their sources of infcnnmtton, <unJ (41 inrr»»a* 
their participation or action in civil defense programs. 

One of the objectives of this research report is to determine this civil 
defense knowledge, sentiments, and suuniss of info.motion of cow.un 1 iy infiuen- 
t’.nls in one community, Do fore prosemting the knowledge, santiments, and 
sci’.rctss of inicri;.ati.-.n oi t i.e cpniuuui i i v influent.i:ils m rr ;, t ha ir.nf.hod- 

:> 1 ~ i .! I p ;■’ t >-r :m :c I • . i v o f t hr i al pover data will be presented. 
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Introduction 

The previous chapter defined the concepts of the social power model , 

The derivations of the expected relationships among concepts will be pre¬ 
sented in the following chapters. The expected relationships of concepts 
in the social power model will be stated as general hypotheses. 

The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to presont a descriptive analysis 
of the community selected for study; (2) to discuss the altema* 've approaches 
to the study of social power; and t.3) to state field procedures and instru- 
ments which were used for the purpose of testing the social power model. Tho 
following section will describe the social system selected for study. 

The Social System 

i 

1 

In the United States approximately SB percent of the total population | 

1 

live in communities umiei 50,000 or in rural are**, Tula represents 69,4 
million people. These people are in lBrge part responsible for the production 
of food and fiber for the United States, The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model is one of these communities rasp sible 
for the production of the notion's food and fibor, 

The socinl system which was selected for the study of social power is 
1 

Prairie City. This small city of 4,501 inhabitants, according to the 1960 
census, was selected for study due to its participation in the initiation 

^Throughout this report the names of individual community actors, 
communities, and counties are psoudonyms to protect the identity of the 
ran) names, 





and implementation of the Midwest County Civil Defense exhibit, for an 
analysis of the initiation and implementation of the Midwest County Civil 
Defense Exhibit the reader is referred to another report in the Towa Stute 
University series of Sociological Studies in Civil Defense: Social Action 

ill De fense . A 

Prairie City, as a geographic unit, meets the criteria of the social 
system as defined in the social system model in Chapter 3. As a social 
system, it is the dominant social and economic locus of Midwest County. 

The city is located in the geographic canter of the county. Midwest 
County ia located on the rich agricultural plain of the North-Central 
United.States. 

With a population of approximately 4,500 people, Prairie City ia the 
only urban center in Midwest County. The rurally-oriented city provides 
professional services, banking facilities, supplies major production goods 
needed by the farm industry, is a market for farm products, and offers the 
major necessity and convenience consumption goods for a large central portion 
of the county, Although there are six additional communities located in 
the central portion «T the county, they offer no major economic competition 
to Prairie City. These convenience centers arc Aurora (population 400), 
Wioatland (population 300), tester (population 200), Early (population 150), 
Rutland (population 150), and strnnton (population 150). 

Thr other communities offer economic competition to Prairie City. The 
economic services of Prairie (.ity are in competition with Grove City which 
is located in Grove County. Grove City, h community of 30,000, is located 
16 miles north of the Midwest County line, A sscend community which provides 

1 Be a!, George M. , et. al. Social action ir. civil defense. Sociological 
studies in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
.Station, Iowa .‘its to University, Ames, I own, 11)64. 
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economic and social services which are in ccmpetirion with chose offered 
by Prairie City is Mnpleton. This community r >f 5,'j00 is located two miles 
south of the Midwest County line in farm County. Although those two com¬ 
munities provide economic competition for Prairie City, it is the dominant 
social and economic locus of Midwest County. 

The early history of Midwest County reveals that the first settlers 
arrived during the 1850**. During the same period Prairie City began to 
develop as a community. The census of 1856 revealed that the early pioneers 
of Midwest County listed 22 different states and 7 foreign countries as 
their birthplaces. Of the 780 inhabitants in 1856, over half were bom 
in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. A lesser number were bom in the east, 
primarily in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Vermont, 

The latter part of the 19th century became a period of rapid population 
growth in Midwest County. IV 1900 the population of Midwest. County had 
grown to 14,996, During the period 1856-1900 the foreign born from Western 
European countries among the total population increased from 5,3 percent to 
16,7 percent of the total population, By 1900 the inhabitants of Western 
European hi.li. In Midwest County wore dec! ining both In number- puioOiicage 
oF the total population. 

The analysis of the early ethnic patterns during the period 1856-1900 
reveals that foreign bom pioneers worn among the early settlers. They were 
predominately from Western European countries. During the period, settlers 
of German, Irish, English, Swiss, Scottish, French, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Swedish birth established homes on the fertile lands of Midwest. County. 
Settlers of Western European birth and thoir descendants undoubtedly played, 
an important role in the social and cultural development of both Midwest 
County and Prairie City. 
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Table 1 shows the population growth of both Midwest County and Prairie 
City. The table points out that the county population grew rapidly until 
the turn of the century. Although the population of Midwest County con¬ 
tinued to increase until 1930, the rate of growth declined. The county 
reached its highest population total in 1930, The population declined 
relatively little during the following 30-year period. 

Wiile Midwest County reached its population peak in 1930, Prairie City 
continued to grow, In 1960 the population of the community was 4,501. 

During the period 1950-1960 the population of the county decreased by 796, 
but the population of Prairie City increased by 69. The population data 
reflect changes which are occurring in the rural areas of the county. The 
migration of farm and rural residents from Midwest County has not been offset 
by the increase in Prairie City. 

Table 1, Population of Midwest County and Prairie City by selected periods 


Year 

Midwest County 

Prairie City 

1856 

780 

- 

1870 

4,738 

■■ 

1900 

14,396 

2,727 

1910 

16,382 

3,473 

1960 

15,472 

4,501 


Economically, Prairie City is primarily dependent upon Agriculture. In 
a recent year Midwest County's 1,885 farms sold over 544 million in crop, 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products. This agriculture product forms the 
economic base of both Midwest. County end Prairie City. Although Prairie City 
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is primarily a service and retail trade center for farmers in the surrounding 
rural area, there are 10 small manufacturing plants. Among the 10 manufactur¬ 
ing plants are two which employ between 50 and 100 people. They are a semi¬ 
trailer manufacturing plant and a washing machine parts company. Other 
manufacturing plants include two dairies, two printing, a hand service tool, 
a hybrid seed com, concrete products, and a feed and Billing company. Bach 
of these manufacturing plants employs less than 10 people. 

The political life of Prairie City involves two major orientations, The 
first major orientation is the city government whose primary concern is the 
governmental affairs of the community. In addition, the community has a second 
major orientation in politics. As the county seat of Midweat County, Prairie 
City is the center of county political Activities. 

Both the local and county levels of government have been dominated by the 
Republican Party, Within the Republican Party there are two factions, The con¬ 
servative faction which includes several Prairie City Influential! controls most 
elected public offices. The liberal faction which has played a more active role 
in Republican politics in recent years controls the party machinery, Among the 
most powerful in inis group are some prairie City influential! and farmers re¬ 
presenting rural interests, Although the Democratic Party has not held major 
or local offices since 1932, in recent years some Democrats running for state 
offices have obtained mors votes in the cuunty than their Republican opponents. 
The political life of Prairie City and Midwest County appears to be highly 
interrelated. 

The educational institutions probably provide the community with its 
largest business. According to information provided by the Prairie City super¬ 
intendent of schools, the community high school has an enrollment of 475 stud¬ 
ents. The annual school budget, including both elementary and high school, 
is approximately $780,000 a year. The school system employs approximately 
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130 people: 80 professional teachers and 40 non-profassional workers, 

Within Prairie City, there are 13 religious denominations. The churches 
of the community, which are predominantly protestsnt, are middle class, One 
of the traditions or norms of the community is that community members should 
belong to a church. Among the 13 denominations, the Methodist* heve the 
largest membership, 

Aa a system, one of the elements of Prairie City if social power. 

This raaearch repert will focus primarily on the community influential! who 
are perceived to have aoclal powe r in community affairs. If the social 
scientist or change agent i* to etudy community influentiala who are per¬ 
ceived to have power to affect the decltion-making process of tha community, 
he must determine which community actors are perceived to be community in¬ 
fluential!. Since social scientists have used various approaches to the study 
of community social power, the following section will present an outline of 
alternative approaches to delineating community actors which have aoclal power . 

Alternative Approaches to the Study of Social Power 

various mefchuuulugical eppiusciivB sre ■vsil«bi« Lw the social scientist 
and the change agent to analyze end understand social power In the community, 

In studying social power, researchers have employed a number of different 
approaches, Often times these variations have been due to differences In 
defining concepts and in the method used In locating community influentials. 

If the local civil defense director or change agent is to delineate the com¬ 
munity influential, he will need some tools to accomplish the task. 

Bell, Hill, and Wright (2) have reviewed the different approaches to the 
study of public leadership. They have classified the various approaches of 
identifying public lenders (community influential- 1 ;) into five categories 
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which are (1) positional leadership, (2) reputational leadership , (3) social 
participation, (4) personal Influence or_ opinion leadership , and (5) event 
analysis or decision-making . A brief overview of these approaches will be 
presented. 

In the positional leadership approach the reeearcher selects persons from 
among the formal leaders of the community. This approach involves the develop* 
ment of criteria for determining which authoritative positions are relevant 
to the community decision-making process. Often the community influential* 
selected include elected political officiala, officials of voluntary aseocia- 
tiona, head* of religious groups, labor union leader*, military officers and 
others in wall-dafinad positions. 

An advantage of the positional leadership approach is its simplicity in 
identifying community influential* provided criteria are established for 
determining which formal positions are to be included in the sample. However, 
this advantage is largely offset by the failure of this approach to locate 
community influential* who may work behind the acenos to affect community 
decisions. In addition, if arbitrary lines era drawn to determine the authori¬ 
tative positions which are relevant to community decisions, then persons oc¬ 
cupying lower echelon formal positions, who may have considerably more social 
power than persons occupying higher echelon formal positions, art eliminated 
from the sample. Dio position*.., leadership approach appears to have limita¬ 
tions if the researcher's objective is to determine the pool of the community's 
most influential people. 

The reputationa l leadership approach differs from the positional leader¬ 
ship approach in which the researcher decides who will be selected as community 
influentials. In the reputational leadership approach the researcher interviews 
community members who are perceived to have a general knowledge of the community. 
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By asking a lariat of quastiona tha community influentials art identified. 
These community member* who are interviewed have frequently been referred to 
aa coaaunity knowledgeable!, 

Coaaunity knewledgables are uaually asked to news persons they perceive 
to be influential in various community issue areas, of the research 

designs have included asking the question, "Mho are the biggest men in town?" 

After adding the nuaber of tiasa each person was Mentioned by the 
coaaunity knowledgeable!, the researcher often establishes a certain level 
of aentlons aa tha criterion for aeleoting his final saaple of coaaunity 
influantiala. Although the researcher arbitrarily selects the nuaber in 
the finel saaple, the persons delineattd through the reputational leadership 
approach are determined hv the judgments of community knowledgeable*, 

The validity of the reputational leadership approach depanda largely 
upon the community knowledgeable*' ability to name or identify persons who 
affect community decisions, A critical stsp of the reputational approach 
is sslacting community knowlsdgesblss who art highly informed about tha 
commmity decision-making process, A rigorous process of selecting know¬ 
ledgeable! from th* various institutions (economic, political, agriculture, 
education, religion, etc,) can enhance the validity of the reputational 
leadership approach. In addition, tha validity of the reputational approach 
can be increased by studying the power structures for a relatively large 
number of community issue areas, 

The reputational leadership spproech has the advantage of delineating 
community influentials who are informal influentials who operate behind the 
scenes as well as authority power holders. One limitation is that its validit 
rests on tilt ability of community knowledgeable to name or identify persons 
who affect community decisions. This limitation may be partially overcome 
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through .. more rigorous research design. 

The social participation approac h has been used as a rough approximation 
to an operational definition of social power. In this approach the formal 
organisations of the community are studied. The researcher places emphasis 
on the degree of participation of community members in the various formal 
organisations. Each person's individual participation in different ac¬ 
tivities is combined into an index ov scale of social participation. The 
community members aro than ranked with those receiving the highest social 
participation scores being designated as the community influenttala. 

This approach provides detailed information on formal offices held, 
percentage attendance at organization meetings, and committee participation. 
Although the social participation approach provides detailed information on 
the participation of community members, it may fail to identify community 
influential* who do not participate in implementing social action programs. 
Community influential* who determine the course of community activities may 
not participate in action phases through formal offices or committee involve¬ 
ment, The social participation approach may fail to identify men of power 
who operate behind the scenes. 

In the personal Influence or opi nion leadership approach the researcher 
is concerned with leaders who influence people j.n matters of decision and 
opinion formation, Through day to dBy contacts, people may influence the 
decisions and opinions of other people. Opinion leaders need not be in 
formal positions. Within a community there are opinion leaders in each 
stratum. For example, opinion leaders exist among the business and profes¬ 
sional people. Likewise, opinion leaders exist among the unskilled workers, 

This approach has the advantage of directly analyzing the formation of 
opinions by the community actors. In addition, this design assumes that 
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opinion loaders need not be in formal position* to personally influence other 
people. The personal influence or opinion leadership approach is applicable 
to determining the formation of political, economic and religious opinions, 

While opinion leaders appear in each stratum of the community, it is question* 
able Nhr.ther the majority of the opinion leaders have the potential to decide 
the cotirea of oonaunity action, it appears that the personal Influence or 
opinion leadership approach has limitations for studying comnunity influentiels 
end the extent to which they cooperate to eanctlon or block comunity action. 

A more detailed analysis of one or more community issue areas may be 
achieved through the event analysis or decision-asking approach. The researcher 
traces the history of one or more community issue*. It foeuies upon the proceis 
of an iesue from its initiation until it* completion. The researcher determine* 
the decision-makers for each of the stages. 

The event analysi* or deoieion-meking approach would permit the researcher 
to analyse the channeling of decision* through the different stage* of on* or 
several issues, The extent to which the legitimise™ of community ectson ere 
also the person* who carry out the deciiions at later stages could be more 
thoroughly analyzed through this approach in comparison with the previous 
four approaches. Hie networks of relations between those who legitimize com¬ 
munity action and the persons who implement or carry out the decisions could 
be delineated. 

Tliis approach has limitations as a means for studying social power. It 
involves either analyzing community issues as thoy occur or making the analysis 
post factum, This often involves extensive resources of time and finances. In 
addition, the approach is limited to one or a few issues at best due to the 
extensive analysis of each issue. Therefore, it may be limited in analyzing 
the extent to which one power structure or several power structures affect 


decisions in different issue areas. 
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The five different approaches to a knowledge and understanding of social 
power are not always easily differentiated, The designs used by various re¬ 
searchers have usually combined the different approaches. The selection of an 
approach or combination of approaches may partially be determined by the objec¬ 
tive! of the research project. For example, if the researcher ia primarily 
inr,treated in the linkages between the legitinixera and tho inplemantare of 
the decisions in a limited number of isiue arose, then he is likely to aelect 
the decision-making or event analysis approach, 

The following section will discuss the approach used to dtiine&to and 
study the community influentisli in Prairie City. Specifically, it will 
Cl) stats the procedural whieh were used to aelect the community influential* 
and (2) the fluid instruments which ware used to collect data for testing the 
eoclal power model . 


Field Procedures and Instruments 

The methodological field procedures usod to identify the individuals who 
have the capability to affect the decision-making process In the community is 
explained in cnis suction. i'iie approaches included in the research design are 
t.c reputational, positional, ana social participation approach. The inte¬ 
gration of these approaches into the research will become apparent through 
the discussion of the three phases of the study which will follow, These three 
phases include interviews with (a) external community knowledgeables, (b) in¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables , and (c) community influential . 

External community knowledgeables 

During the first phase external communit y knoulcdgeabiss were interviewed. 


External community knowledgeables are persons living outside Prairie City who 
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are perceived to have general knowledge of the community, They were interviewed 
for the purpose of providing basic information about social power in the community. 

Specifically, the external community knowledgeable! were needed for at least 
three reasons, First, they wero asked to provide names of persons within the 
community who would have a broad knowledge of the community decision-making 
process, Second, the external community knowledgeable! wore needed to provide 
background information on past and present community issues, Thin), they were 
asked to name persons whom they perceived to be community, influent tala. 

Two external community knowledgeable! wero interviewed who were living 
outside Midwest County, A former county extension director of Midwest Courity 
and a newspapar editor living in sn adjoining county were interviewed, tet^i 
external, community knowledgeable! had extensive knowledge of Prairie City, ; 

Within Midwest County, three knowludgeables, external to Prairia City, wera 
interviewed, Among this group wero a small businessman, a veterinarian, and; 
a newspaper editor, These three external knowledgeable! reside in thw nearby 
community of Ladora, The initial phase of the field procedure consieted of 
five interview* with knowledgeable person* living outside Prairie City, 

Interne! community knowledgeable* 

The aecond phase of the field procedure involved interviews with internal 
communit y kno wledgeable^ . These knowledgeable* were rAmed by the external 
community knowledgeable* as persons hav.lna a broad knowledge of the community 
decision-making procass. Of the sixteen internal community knowledgeable 
interviewed, twelve lived in Prairie City. Four lived in rural or neighborin'; 
communities, Ihe names and occupations of the internal community knowledgeable* 
are presented in Table 

Among the internal community knowledgeables were representatives of the 
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various institutions of the conwunity. They included men in education, 
agriculture, communications, labor, politics, business, end government. 
Tills point Is Illustrated In Table 2 which lists the occupation of each 

Internal Mi»i«41v Vnnwl *de»»M *. 


Table 2. Internal community knowledgeable** 


Naive 

OcdupeUori 

Lon Barton 

Local school superintendent 

Howard Banger 

Parmer 

Steve Casey 

Newspaper reporter 

Hard Cray 

Rad*o station manager 

Paul fohlar 

County extension director 

Kim Aaron 

Retired 

Tad Logan 

Veterinarian 

Henry Mlchalson 

Investment company co-owner 

Gerald Monroe 

Insurance salesman 

SlWart 1 

M-ww 

Alton Roberts 

County school superintendent 

Pisa Riddle 

Housewife 

Kcldy Swift 

Newspaper editor 

Almci Volt 

Parmer 

George Young 

Union laborer 

Spencer West 

Cor salesman and local civil 
defense director 


a The names appearing in tliis table are pseudonyms to protect t.h© identity 
of the individuals who were interviewed. 
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Berov:? interviewing internal community knowledgeable® during the second 
phase of the study, a formal field schedule 1 was prepared. The schedule w«a 
designed to obtain names of persons perceived to have social power in different 
issue areas. The internal comeunity knowledgeable* were asked to nets# persons 
they perceived to have the most power in the leeue areaa of industry, educa¬ 
tion, business promotion, recreation, government, obtaining faruer support, 
and general affairs. The reputational approach was ussd to the extent that 
internal community knowledgeable* were asked to provide names of persons they 
perceived to have sods) power. In addition to providing nssies of persona they 
perceived to have soclsl power in seven issue areas, the internal community 
knowledgeables were probed to nsae organisations in Prairie City which would 
be influential in obtaining or blocking action An each of the isaue areaa. 

The aocial participation approach was used to the extent that the internal 
community knowledgeables ware asked to provide a list of the formal organisa¬ 
tion* to which they belonged, They alio provided information on approximate 
dates of their membership, percentage of meetings attended, formal positions 
held, committee and board participation, and level of participation, The 
levels of participation included local, county, stain, regions!, end n»Tion§'_. 
The data on formal organizations and social participation were gathered on 
the assumption that several of the internal cr-'munity know'adgeablos would be 
selected for study during the third phase of the study, i.e., the study of 
community Influential*, 

1 

This schedule will be referred to hereafter as the ttrowledgnal l*i- 
Schedule. 
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Community influentials 

Following the completion of interviewing the 16 internal community know- 
ledgeables, the data wore analysed. Community actors who received three or 
•ora mantiona by th* internal community knowledgeable* in either i'sserel 
affair*, industry, or politics wort arbitrarily o»tabU».\«d as tho pool of 
community influent la la in Taisia City, Two addittlonal camnunlty actors wo to 
included in tho emmanmity influential pool, Mrs. Alma Volt was included in 
th* pool duo to considerable evidence that ehe wee influential in cOMunlty 
affair*. There waa evidence that she has been an influential in ectlvitie 
in both Prairi* City and Midwest County. She ha* participated actively in 
local woman'* organisation* and th* Midwost County Farm Bureau. Judge Ungor 
was included in th* community influential pool due te evidence that he had 
power in county politics. In addition, ho ha* played a rol* in th* liberal 
faction of th* Republican Arty. 

Twenty-six community actors ware selected for the community influential 
pool. On* community actor rofuaed to b* interviewed by th* research team. 

The 25 community actor* who war* interviewed ns community influentials 
appear in Table 3, Certain stlected personal and social characteristic* 
of th* community influentials are alto presented in th* v te, They include 
year* of education, occupation, years in residence, political orientation, 
average family gross income, church affiliation, and age. Since an analysis 
of the personal and social characteristics in relationship to a random sample 
of the community will be presented in Chapter 7, further elaboration will nor 
be presented here, Throughout the remainder of this report the community 
actors who were in the community influential pool will be referred to as 
community i nfluentials . 



able 3. Selected personal and social characteristics of ccMuaity in fluent ials 



23,500 Congntfational 



Table 3 C^ontimjed). Selected personal and social 



Prior to interviewing the community influential*, a field schedule was 
constructed, lht» schedule was designed to provide data for vesting the ex¬ 
pected logical relationships among the concept* of the social power model . 

One purpose of the Community Influential* Schedule was to gather data to 
determine the community influential* who are perceived to have the most social 
power in various Issue areas. Another purpose of the field schedule was 
obtain data which would permit analysing whether one power structure or 
feront power structures are perceived on various issue areas of conve 
Prairie City. 

To oahieve the above purposes the community influential were aaka.i i 
rata other commwity influential* and themselves on scalas designed to measure 
the amount of social powar thay perceived each community influential to have 
in each of fiva community issue areas. Tha issue areas were industry, politics, 
general affairs, Midwest County Planning Commission, and the civil defense ex¬ 
hibit, Tha community influential» perceived to Stave the moat power in each 
issue area can be determined. In addition, the Issues can be compared to 
determine whether one power structure la parcalvsd for each of the different 
iaaue trees or whather power structures art perceived to vary depending on 
the issue ereet. This design used the reputetlonel approach to the extent 
that the power structures were determined based on the judgments of th* com- 
mianity influential*. 

The research design used in the final phase included the social partici¬ 
pation approach, Each community influential was asked to provide a list, of 
the formal organizations to which he belonged. In addition, the community 
- t 'Monti*ls provided information on approximate dates of membership, per- 

i- T hi a schedule will be referred to hereafter as the Community Influential* 
Schedule. 
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centage of meetings attended, formal positions held, committee and board partici¬ 
pation and level of participation. The levels of participation Included local, 
c juvii>•, scats, regional, ana natiunsi. 

The Community Influential Schedule was designed to gatht. data on social 
interaction patterns. Bach community influential provided data on tn« degree 
to which he knew other comunity influential*. Information was also obtained 
on the visiting pattern* among community Influential*. 

The community influential* were provided \ list of 18 source* which 
were believed to give persons social power in the community, They were asked 
to check the sources which give a community Influential power in Prairie City, 

In addition, each community influential was aiked to rank tha top three sources 
of power he considered when renking each of the top five persons ss determined 
by his rankings of people in the isiue area of general affairs. 

The Community Influential Schedule was designed to determine the civil 
defense knowledge, sentiments, and sources of information of community influen¬ 
tial* in Prairie City. Questions ware asked to determinr the community in- 
fluentials' lontimants toward i'l) the possibility of nuclear war, (2) the 
possible local affect * Hu* to nuclear war, (3) Alternative civil defense pro¬ 
grams, and ( 4 ) the community 1 * responsibility In the civil defense program. 

The community influential* provided information on their knowledge of civil 
defense activities nt the local level. In addition, they provided information 
on the sources which they used to obtain civil defense information, Data were 
also obtained on the extent to which community influential actively participate 
in local civil defense activities. Additional questions were asked to deter¬ 
mine family civil defense preparation. 

To summarize briefly, the field procedure consisted of three phases, 

They were (1) interviews with external community knowled^eables, (21 interviews 
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with in ternal community knowlodgoables, and (3) interviews with community 
influential! . Field schedules were constructed for th nterviewing during 
the second and third phases. This research design combined different approaches 
to the study of social power . 

Chapters S through 12 will derive and state the general hypotheses of 
th# agclal power laodel , The linkages between the model and the empirical 
data will b# made, Through thla procesa th# aoclal power model can be 
empirically tested. 
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ONAm.lt 5 

XISTEN't.t: or .SOCIAL I’DIA:tt 

Intrcdiict ion 

The previous chapters defined the major and related concepts of the social 
power wodal and stated the field procedures which were used to gather data to 
empirically test the expected logical relationship! among concepts, The 
general objectives of Chapters 5 through 12 will be to (1} present the expected 
logical, relationships among the concepts ot the social power model and (2) to 
empirically test the relationships Prairie City. Specifically* the purpose! 
of Chapters 5 through 12 will be (1) to state the relevance of the general 
hypothesis to change agents such as a local civil defanse director; (2) to 
derive each ganaral hypothesis throijgh a reviaw of theory and prtvious re* 
search; (3) to atate the operational measures used to empirically test the 
general hypothesis; (4) to empirically teat the general hypothesis; and (6) to 
suggest soma implications to chsngs agsnts such ss ths locsl civil dsfsnse 
director on the basis of the results of the inrolrical test. f>*rh chapter 
will deal with only one general hypothesis. This chapter will focus on the 
existence ot social power. 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

In Initiating and implementing social action programs in communities, 
change agents, such as the local civil defense director, need to involve 
community actors to achieve their goals. Community nctors may play different 
roles in def. mining the course of community ac.ion. Within the complex 
community, a few community actors may legitimize or give sanction to social 



action. Thay may affact tha decision-making process and determine tha course of 
social change m tha community. Other community actors may not participate in 
tha dacision-maklng process which sanctions new issue areas or programs such 
aa civil defense. Even though most community actors do not directly participate 
in tha conuaunity decision-making process, thay nsy become actively involved in 
carrying out or implementing decision*. If the chango agent or civil defense 
director it to determine the existence of aocii l power and the extent to which 
a few community actors are perceived to have more social powsr than moat 
community sctors, he must answer some relevant questions about the exiptwwoe 
of social power . 

Does social power exist in the coMunityT Do comunity actor* perceive 
some community actors to have mare social power to offset the community dmalminji. 
making process than others7 Can tha change agent or local civil defense director 
expect community actors to name persons whom they peroeivu to have social power 
in response to interview questions about the existent* of social powerT If 
the annwers to these questions ere in the affirmative, then the change agent 
or local civil defense director may logically proceed to delineate the community 
influential* who have the capability to detarmina tha course of community action 
and influence other community actors on various community-wide issues, such as 
civil dafense. 

Background and Derivation of General Hypothesis 

The review of socisl power theory and empirical research reveals that 
social power exists in social systems. Bierstedt states, "Rawer, in short, 
is a universal phenomenon in human societies and in all socia 1 relationships" 

(3, p, 730). The basic assumption which Hunter (10) makes is that power is a 
necessary function in a society. Power involves decision making and the 
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execution of determined policies, 

Power* (20) interviewed knowledgeable* for the purpose of determining 
persons who were perceived to be influential in community affairs. The know¬ 
ledgeable* provided names of persons they perceived to have social power in 
different community issue areas, In the final sample of community influen¬ 
tial*, the persons psrceived to have social power diffarjntiated the amount 
of power they perceived otner community influential* end themselvea to have 
on scales designed to measure power on different community Issues, Using 
similiir methodology, Tait (23) found that knowledgeable* will provide names 
of persona perceived to hava power, In hia study, community influential* 
also rated other community influential* and themselves on scales, Those data 
were accepted as supporting the hypothesis that social power exists in th* 
community, 

Th* simplest procedure would be to assume the existence of social power 
in the community, However, this basic assumption is crucial to the testing 
of further hypotheses. The basic assumption which many social scientists 
have assumed will be it at ad as the first general hypothesis for this research 
study. 

G,h. I Community actors will perceivs that social power exists in 
th* social system, 

Opera*ional Measures and Findings 
Operational metaure and findings 

The first operational measure of the existence of social power is tho 
extent, to which internal community knowledgeable* perceive that some, people 
in the community have social power. During tho course of interviewing in¬ 
ternal community know]edgeables, the respondents were asked to provide names 
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of persons they perceived to have social power in seven specified issue areas. 

They were asked to provide names of persons they perceived to have social power 

an industry, rscreation, school reorganization, political patronage, support of 

faimsrs, general affairs and retail sales. 

An example of the question which internal community knowledgeable* were 

aaked regarding tha industry issue area is as follows: 

Suppose the Prairie City community was attempting to get an 
industrial firm. Who do you think would be the peraon moat 
influential in obtaining or blocking the entry of tha firm? 

We realize that some of these persons may be for the proposal 
at the present time or they might be against It or maybe they 
haven't made up their mind. Our objective is to find the 
persona of influence regardless of thsir position on the issue. 

Similar type questions were asked for each of tha other alx specified 
issue areas which were included in the knowledgeable* schedule used during 
the second phasa of the field procedure. 

The data that internal community knowledgeable! do provide names of persons 
they perceive to have social power in ipacifiad community issue areas can be 
taken a* one evidence of the existence of soc'al powe r. "Tie following em¬ 
pirical hypothesis can ba stated: 

B.H , l Internal community knowledgeable* will provide names of perse-s 
“"*■ who ere influential in specified issue areas. 

Table 4 presents the data on the number of different persons each Internal 
community knowledgeable perceived as being influential in seven specified issue 
areas. Ali of the sixteen internal community knowledgeables interviewed pro¬ 
vided names in one or more of the seven specified issue areas. The internal 
community knowledgeables perceived persons as being influential in specified 
issue areas. 

In addition, Table 4 presents the number of different names which each 
internal community knowledgeable provided. The range of names provided is 1-48, 



Tabu 4. Internal community knowledgeables who nominated community influential* 


Internal 

community 

knowledgeable* 


Provided 

nan* i 

Yes No 



Lon Barton 

X 

12 

17 

9 

10 

9 

6 

6 

46 

Howard Banger 

X 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

7 

Stava Caaay 

X 

7 

1 

4 

10 

7 

4 

0 

25 

Ward Gray 

X 

5 

2 

5 

4 

9 

S 

0 

16 

Paul Kohler 

X 

10 

12 

7 

P 

13 

6 

10 

48 

Kim Aaron 

X 

n 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Tad Logan 

X 

s 

0 

6 

7 

0 

3 

0 

19 

Henry Mlchalion 

X 

15 

0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

0 

17 

Garald Monroa 

X 


6 

2 

5 

5 

5 

3 

21 

Albert Russell 

X 

1J 

1 

13 

2 

3 

5 

0 

18 

Alton Roberta 

X 

14 

5 

6 

5 

5 

8 

6 

25 

Elsa Riddi* 

X 

10 

2 

9 

9 

7 

13 

4 

31 

Eddy Swift 

X 

10 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

0 

18 

Alma Volt 

X 

7 

3 

4 

0 

11 

8 

7 

31 

George Young 

X 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

6 

0 

8 

Spencer West 

X 

8 

1 

5 

6 

5 

0 

0 

20 
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The data support tha empirical hypothesis that tha intamal cobs unity 
knowledgeable* will provide names of persons who art influantial in spocifiad 
issue areas. 

Operational M ature 2 and findings 

A second operational measure of the existence of social power is the 
extent to which community influentials rate other eoawnity influential* and 
themselves on scales designed to measure social power. During the final, stage 
of the study community influentials were asked to rate other community influen¬ 
tials and themselves on scales deaignsd to measure the amount of aocial power 
they perceived other community influentials and themselves to have in five 
specified issue areas. The five specified issue areas included industry, 
polities, general affairs, Civil Defense Bxhlblt, and the Midwest County 
Planning Commission. 

The community influent isle were asktd to rate other community influentials 
and themselves on an 11 point scale, The scale was numbered from 1 to 11. The 
number 1 represented no Influence while the number 11 represented very influen¬ 
tial . Each community Influential was asked to rate other community Influentials 
and himself on scales in each of the five specified issue areas. 

For example, the community influentials were asked the following questions 
about ganeral affairs prior to rating other community influentials and them¬ 
selves on the scalos: 

IF I were to take the two areas (industry and politics) we have talked 
cbout and lump them together and add tha other areas where influence 
is exerted in the Prairie City community and call this the area of 
general affairs, how much influence would these persons have in the 
area of general affairs? Are there ,-.iy other names which should he 
included? 

The dsgree to which community influentials rate other community influentials 
and themselves on scales designed to measure social power in five specified 
issue areas can be taken as a second evidence of the existence of social pow er 
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in the social system. A second empirical hypothesis about the existence of 
social power may now be stated: 


E,H. 2 


Community influential will rate other community influential! 
and themselves on scales designed to measure power in sped- 


it ftitlSi 


The extent to which each community influential rated hlaaelf and other 
nominees on acalea designed to measure the amount of power each cosr'etity 
Influential was perceived to have la presented in Table 5. Ten of the 2S 
community influent,ials Interviewed refused to rate themselves on any of the 
five issue areas. None of v.h# community influential# refused to rate other 
community influential* in the industry, politics, and the general affairs 
issue areas. Ten community influential* refused to rat* any other community 
influential* on the civil defense exhibit issue area. Two conaunity influen¬ 
tial! refused to rate any other community influential* on the Midwest County 
Planning Commission issue urea. 

The analysis of the date indicates that out of a possible 125 self ratings, 
44 or 35.2 percent were made. Out of a possible 3 , 16 s 1 other ratings which 
the community influential* were asked <o made, 2,141 or 67,6 percent were 
made, The community influential* added 22 different names to the ).- ,( ng 
lists. These additions were rated 40 timed. The data support the empirical 
hypothesis that community influential* will rate other community influentials 
and themselves on scales designed to measure power in specified issue areas. 


^is figure was computed by multiplying the number of issue areas (5) 
times the 2S ratings which each community influential was asked to make on 
each issue, This gives 125 which is then multiplied by 25 community in¬ 
fluentials to give 3,125 possible ratings. In addition they added 40 names 
which they were asked to rate, Therefore, the total is 3,165, 
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Table 5, Frequency of ratings by community infiusntia.13 





Number 

of other 

nominees rated by each nominee** 

Community 

Rated 




Civil 

Midwest 

influentials 

themsalves* 

Indus- 


General 

Defense 

County 


Ves 

No 

try 

Politics 

affairs 

Exhibit 

Planning Com, 

Dick Bolt 

0 

5 

24 

24 

25 

0 

1 

Roger Beam 

0 

S 

25 

25 

25 

5 

6 

Judge Unger 

5 

0 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Vic Hahn 

0 

3 

27 

27 

27 

0 

17 

Frank Kink 

5 

2 

25 

25 

23 

1 

3 

Blea Riddle 

4 

1 

25 

25 

25 

6 

25 

Franois Bdel 

3 

2 

25 

25 

25 

4 

5 

William Pogle 

0 

5 

27 

24 

24 

0 

4 

Eli Fogle 

0 

5 

25 

25 

25 

1 

6 

Dick Polton 

0 

5 

26 

24 

26 

6 

3 

Bill Doby 

1 

4 

28 

23 

21 

0 

2 

Lon Barton 

0 

5 

25 

25 

27 

0 

1 

Ward Gray 

0 

5 

25 

25 

25 

S 

5 

Cary Holt 

0 

S 

26 

25 

25 

0 

2 

Alvin Hall 

0 

S 

26 

26 

26 

0 

0 

Barry Polton 

3 

2 

27 

25 

25 

0 

4 

Tim Heins 

1 

4 

12 

11 

12 

0 

n 

Alma Volt 

s 

0 

2S 

25 

25 

4 

5 

Bryce Dona 

4 

1 

25 

25 

25 

7 

20 

Blaine Newell 

3 

2 

25 

25 

25 

3 

3 

Jackson pull 

2 

3 

25 

25 

25 

0 

8 

Paul Kohler 

2 

3 

25 

23 

25 

25 

25 

1*^ « - r\*i 

v VII W V/HASWII 

2 

2 

27 

27 

27 

5 

6 

Va.i Fall 

4 

1 

24 

£ 0 

Zj 

J 

y 

Barney Rollins 

1 

4 

25 

24 

25 

4 

7 

Totals 

44 

81 

624 

606 

613 

1C6 

192 


. *Eac.h community influential had tha opportunity to rat# himself fiv# 
times, i,#., fiv# issu# arias. 


'’Each community influential had the opportunity to rat# 25 other commun¬ 
ity influential on each issue aroa. Community influentials had th# possibi¬ 
lity of adding additional names and rating them, which accounts for some 
community influentials rating more than 25. 
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O perational measure _3 gmcl findings 

A third operational measure of the e xistence of social power is the extent 
to which toe community influential:) interviewed during the final phase of the 
field procedure do not add names to the rating scale lists, 

As studied above the community influentials were asked to rata other 
coranunity influentials and themselves. The rating scale lists included all 
persons delineated through interviewing internal community knowledgeable* who 
received thre e or more mentions in either general affaire, industry, or poli¬ 
tics. In addition to rating the persons whose muses appeared on the liet, the 
community influentials were asked to add other persons whose names should be 
included, The community influentials were asked if they perceived other 
persons in the community to have more social power then those delineated 
through the second phase of the field procedure. 

The data that community influantiala do not provide additional names to 
the five rating scale lists can be taken as a third evidence of the ex istence 
of social power . For the purpose of measurement If each additional name added 
to the rating scale lists is not mentioned by more than two community influen¬ 
tial*. tnen it will he accented that the community influentials parcely* the 
existence of social power , The following empirical hypothesis may now be 
stated: 

E,H. 3 Additional names added to the five rating scale lists will 
not be mentioned by more than two community influentials. 

The community influentials interviewed added 22 different names to the 
five specified issue areas. (Vie of the additional names added was mentioned 
by three different community influentials, four additional names ridded were 
each mentioned by two different community influentials. Seventeen additional 
names added were c«ch mentioned by only one of the 2 :• different community 
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influ ntials. 

Sines the criterion of not being mentioned by more than two community 
influential* was established for testing the hypothesis, these data do not 
support the empirical hypothesis that additional names added to the five 
rating scale lists will not be mentioned by more than two community in¬ 
fluential* , However, it may be noted that in only one caae was a name 
mentioned by more than two community influential#. 

Operational measure £ and findings 

A fourth operational measure of the exiatence of soc ial power is the 
extent to which community influential* differentiate the amount of social 
power they perceive other community influential! and themselves to have in 
scales designed to meauure social power, A differential and wide range 
of ratinga of the relative power of actora in the pool may be used as in¬ 
ferential data that those rsted at the top do possess the most power in 
the specified issue area, 

As stated above the community influential* were asked to rate or 
assign power values to other community influent'els and themselves on scales 
designed to measure social power in five specified issue areas. 

If community influential* differentiate the amount of social power they 
perceive other community influentials and themselves to have on scales, the 
most powerful individuals in specified issue areas can be delineated and 
compared, A failure by the community influentials to differentiate among tho 
persons on the rating scale lists would prevent the authors from delineating 
tho persons ’-bo are perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. 
iurtharmo7 •> would prevent comparing the persons perceived to hsve the most 
power in one issue area with the persons perceived to have the most power on 
other community issuo areas. 
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The analysis of the community influencing' ability to discriminate the 
amount of power they perceive other community influential* and themselves to 
have will focus on the amount of variation or scatter cn the ratings which 
each community inferential made on the five rating scale lists, The measure 
which will be used for determining the amount of variation or scatter is the 
standard deviation. 

The variability in power values will be computed by determining the 
standard deviation* of all ratinga assigned by community influential to other 
community influential* and themselves lr. three issue areas. The three issue 
areas are general affairs, industry, and politics. The standard daviationa 
are an index of the variability of the power values assiped by community 
influential* to other community influentitis and themselves, 

The following empirical hypothesis may now be stated: 

B.H. 4 The.* will be variability in the power values assigned by com¬ 
munity influential# on scales designed to measure social power, 

Table 6 presents the variability in rated power values by rater. The 
number of ratings, the range, the mean, and the standard deviation fur the 
ratingn made by each community influential are presented In the table. 

The table indicates that community influential! were discriminating among 
the power they perceived other community Influential* and themselves in the 
community Influential pool to have. The standard deviations mnge from 1,49 
to 3.96. 

The empirical hypothesis that there will be variability in the power values 
assigned by community influential on scales designed to measure social power 
is supported, 
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Table 6, Variability 

in rated power 

values by 

rater (three 

issue areas) 

Communitv 
influential 

Number of 
ratings 

Range 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Dick Bolt 

n 

4-11 

3,45 

1.81 

Roger Been 

75 

1-11 

7.49 

3.52 

Judge Unger 

78 

1-11 

6.65 

2.24 

Vic H»hn 

75 

5-11 

8,24 

1.80 

Prank Wink 

76 

1-11 

8.08 

3.04 

Else Riddle 

77 

1-11 

7.10 

2.38 

Francis Edel 

78 

4-11 

9.23 

1.87 

William Fogle 

72 

1-11 

8.68 

2.81 

Eli Fogle 

75 

4-11 

7,69 

2.18 

Dick Pol ton 

74 

3-11 

7,84 

2.10 

Bill Doby 

65 

1-11 

8.23 

3,15 

Lon Barton 

75 

2-11 

8.24 

2,25 

Ward Grey 

75 

2-11 

8.05 

2.17 

Cary Holt 

75 

1-11 

8.03 

2.69 

Alvin Hall 

74 

1-11 

7.54 

3,96 

Barry Polton 

7P 

4-11 

8.36 

2,20 

Tin Heim 

36 

1-11 

10.72 

1.67 

Alina Volt 

78 

3-10 

8.36 

1.49 

Bryce Domm 

78 

5-11 

8.41 

2.22 

Blaine Newell 

78 

1-10 

6.83 

2.14 

daemon Bull 

76 

2-11 

6.96 

2.56 

Paul Kohler 

73 

3-11 

7.95 

2.43 

Jones Chilton 

78 

5-11 

8.03 

1.58 

Van Fall 

74 

1-11 

7,05 

3.27 

muna/ Rollins 

74 

3-11 

8,68 

2.17 


Operational measure 5 and findings 

A fifth operational measure of the existence of social power is the ex¬ 
tent to which the internal community knowledgeables Bnd the community in¬ 
fluent ials agree as to the persons who have the most power in community 
affairs. If the internal community knowladgeables and the community in¬ 
fluent ials generally perceive the sale community actors to have more social 
power than other community actors, one can infer that they perceive the 
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existence of social pdtfsr . 

In t!u« second phass of ths field procedure, the internal community 
Knowledgeable* cere asked to name persona they perceived to be influential 
lii ofvsii Issue areasi The Issue 5 .ess Included general affairs, industry, 
politics, recreation, school reorganization, support of farmer, and retell 
sales. Through adding ths total number of mention* in all of e combination 
of the issue areas, a rank order of th* most powerful based on internal 
knowledgeable* 1 perceptions may be determined. 

The community influential* rated other coiununity influential* and them¬ 
selves on five rating scale lists. The ratings were made in five issue 
areas which included general affairs, industry, politics, Midwest County 
Planning Commission, and the Civil Defense Exhibit. A mean power value was 
determined for each community influential in each of three issue areas (general 
affairs, industry, and politics), Moan power values were not determined for 
the Midwest Planning Commission and the Civil Defensa Exhibit dua to the 
failure of community influential* to make a larga number of ratings, 

The mean powar v*lue for aach community influential was calculated by 
(1) auraming the rating* which ulhcr wcrttusify influent is It nsdc tr.d 7) divid¬ 
ing the total by th* number of persona rating the community influential, The 
community influential*' perceptions of thair own power wera not included in 
the analysis. 

By summing th* rasan power values in three issue areas a total mean power 
value can be calculated for each community influential. Through ranking the 
total mean power values, a rank order of the most powerful individuals in the 
community can be determined based on community infloan:iais : perceptions. 

A comparisc.. oi internal knowledgeibles* perceptions and community in¬ 
fluential*' perceptions of the most powerful influential* in the community 



affairs will be made, For the purpose of analysis,, comparative issues will 
bo i.sed. Both internal knowledgeables and community influentials were asked 
questions pertaining to their perceptions of the most power individual* in 
general affairs, industry, and politics. The top ten persons in the two lists 
will be compered, 

Ihe congruence between the top ten persons in the two lists will be 
considered significant if the degree of overlsp between th* tep ten parson* 
is 75 porcent or greater, 

The degree of cong. „ence will be calculated by counting the number of 
persons who appear in the top ten in both lists. This total wll. he divided 
by 10 which is the maximum number which could appear among th* top ten in 
both lists, 

Prom the above discussion th* following empirical hypothesis is derived: 

B,H, 5 The congruence of the most powerful persons as determined 

by intemel community knowledgeables 1 mentions nnd community 
Influential' ratings of other community influential* will 
oy 75 parcent or graater, 

Tha congruence of th* most powerful persons as determined by internal 
kitowlaugaabies ! mentions and community influential* ! ratings or other community 
influential! is 70 parcent. Three comparative issue area* were used in deter* 
mining the congruence. They were industry, politics, end general affairs. 

The internal knowledgeables perceived three person;' as being included in 
th* top ten community influential who were not perceived as being among the 
top ten community influentials as determined by community influential' 
ratings uf other community influentials. The three community influentials 
were among the 26 community influentials in the community influential pool, 

The data do not support the empirical hypothesis that the congruence of 
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the most powerful persons as determined by internal community knowledgeables’ 
mentions and community influentlals' ratings of other community influential* 
will be 7S percont or greater. 

Three of the five empirical hypotheses supported the general hypothesis 
that community actors will perceive that sociui power exists in the social 
system. The two empirical hypotheses not supporting the general hypothesis 
were almost significant. In E.H, 3 that additional names added to the fiva 
rating scale list a will not bs mentioned by more than two community influen¬ 
tial*, only one person was added by more than two community influential. 

The data did not support E.H. 5 that the congruence of the mnst powerful 
persons is determined by internal community knowledgeables' mentions and 
community influential!' ratings of other community Influontials will bo 7S 
porcont or greater. However, the congruence between the two groups' per¬ 
ceptions was 70 percent, Tho internal community knowledgeables and the 
community influential perceived seven persons as being the seme among the 
top ten most powerful persons. 

Considering these data snd ths additional data that three of the five 
•lupiriual iiypuiheaea weis supported, it is concluded that tha community 
actors interviewed perceived some community actors to have more social 
power than other community members. The data support the general hypothesis 
that community actors will perceive that social power exis s in the social 
system, 


Implications for Change Agents 

On the basis of these findings the change agent, such as the local civil 
defense director, may conclude that certain community actors wi^l bo perceived 
by other community actors as having moie social power than others. Certain 
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community actors will probably havo more social power to affect the decision- 
making process in the various community issue areas then other community 
actors. In initiating and implementing new programs, suet, as civil defense, 
the change agent, i.e., the local civil defense director, needs to be aware 
that certain community actoTi will probably have more social power to affect 
the decision making and implemantation of the program than othar actors. 

A successful initiation and implementation of o nav program may depend upon 
the change agent's ability to delineate and involve the community actors who 
have socia power, 1,•,, the capability to control the behavior of others, 

The change agent may del ineate the community actora who have aoolal 
power to affect the deciaion-making process of the community, If the change 
agent aaka knowledgeable people to name community acton who hava non social 
powar than othera ha will probably be told specific names, These data 
ahould be useful to civil dafenae change agents as thty plan and implement 
civil defense progrsms, Tho relevance of these ides* will be elaborated in 
the next few chapters. 
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CHAPTER 6 

EXERCISE OF SOCIAL POWER 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

The previous general hypothesis that cossnunlty actors will perceive 
that social power exists in the social system was supported by the em¬ 
pirical data, Since soma comnunity actors are perceived to have more social 
power than others a logical question for a change agent such as the local 
civil defense director to ask is whether the persona perceived to have locitl 
power exercise p ower to affect the decision making or implementing stages 
of community programs, If the community actors who are perceived to heVe 
social power also exercise power and affect community affaire, they then may 
play an important role in initiating and Implementing new prograr.e such as 
civil defenae, They may give sanction to the new program. In addition, 
they may bring about changes in the knowledge, sentiments, end actions bf 
other community actors toward new programs, e.g,, civil defense program*. 
Community influential* who arc perceived to have potential social power end 
exercise social power may h^ve a high probability of influencing the behavior 
of other* in the community, A knowledge and understanding of the exercise 
of social power by the local civil defense director may sa.-ve as a tool in 
determining whtthar a community influential may cr may not become involved 
in the decision making or implementing phase of such programs as civil defense. 

The answers to the questions below may aid the change agent in determin¬ 
ing whether the community actors who are perceived to have more power do 
exercise social power in community affairs, Is social power exercised by 
the community actors who are perceived to have more social power than other 
community actors? Does their exercise of social power affect the decision 
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milking and implementation phases of community program*? May the change 
egsr.t or local civil defame director expect community actors to name 
instances in which the parsons they perca.lv* to have social power do exer¬ 
cise pow*r? Affirmative sr.awsrs to thess questions can aid in developing 
methodology or procedures for delineating the cora»un;tty actors who (,1) are 
perceived to have social power and (2) exarclse social powar in Yarioua 
community issue areas. 

Background and Derivation of General Hypothesis 

In hie study of a snail rural cosaunity, rower* (20) found that 01.1 
percent of the community influential! interviewed stated that thay had been 
influenced by ether ccssawity aatsrs. The ceanunity influential! (72,2 
percent) perceived that they had influenced others on community issues, 

In a liter study, Tail (221) found that 45,6 parcent of 'ha conaunity in- 
fluentisle living in a conmunity at tha tin* of a county hospital issua 
exercisad power by participation in decision malting and action phases of 
the issue. They exercised social powsr by giving talus to ssrvic* ciubs, 
obtaining financial contributions, assisting with absence# ballots, pro¬ 
viding publicity in the local nswspapsr, and discussing the issue on an 
individual basis with other community actors. Other data in th# same study 
revealed that 5 7.9 percent of the community influential! exorcised eocial 
power in an effort to win approval for a county courthouse bond issue. 

Both the county nospital and the county courthouse issues were approved 
by the community. These data wore accepted ns evidence that community 
influentials exercise social powei in community nffsirs, 

The basic assumption that those who possess social power exercise 
that power is subject to empirical testing. Tins basic assumption is crucial 
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to the testing of further hypotheses. The second general hypothesis, which 
focuses on the exercise of social power, can now be stated. 


G.H, 2 Community actors will perceive that social power is exercised 
if. the social system. 


Operational Measures and Findings 

The field procedure included interviews with internal community know* 
ledgeablea during the second phase snd cosnunity influential! in the third 
and final phase. In addition, additional data on the exercise of social 
power ware provided through an analysis of the Midwest County Civil Defens# 
Exhibit. For further details of this analysis the reader is referred to 
another report in the Iowa State University Series of Sociological Studies 
in Civil Defense: Social Action in Civil Dafanee .* Although the field 
schedules wars not specifically designed to determine the exercise of social 
power in different issue areas, the community actors who appeared in these 
samples provided examples of the exercise of social power i* different issue 
areas. 

The naming of instsness by community actors where social power wes 
exercised in the community can be taken as t measure of the extent to which 
community actors will psrcaiva that social powsr is sxarcised in the social 
system. Since the data uhich wtre obtained on the exercis e of power are not 
applicable to statistical measurement, the descriptive examples of the 
exercise of soci al powsr will be accepted as evidence that social power is 
exercised in the community. The following empirical hypothesis may now be 
stated: 

^Beal, George M., et. al. Social action in civil defense. Sociological 
studies in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment 
Station, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. 1964, 
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B ,ri, 6 Community actor* will name instances of the axarclaa of social 

” powtr in tha aocial aystem. 

During tha process of interviewing community actora, a number of 
instaneaa of tha axcrciaa of aocial power wara mentioned, Seme of thaia 
related to tha Midwaat County Civil Dafanaa Exhibit. Six of the community 
actora who (1) wara percaivad to hava aocial power and (2) wara among tha 
community influential* intarviawed during tha third atage of tha field pro* 
cadura axaroiaad aocial power in tha initiation and implamantation of tha 
Civil Defence. Bxhibit, 

null Kohler, th? county extension director, p.'ayed a major role in tha 
daciaion-making precoaa whioh initiated and implamontad the Midwaat County 
Civil Defence Exhibit, The idee of the Civil Defence Bxhibit originated 
with Paul Kohler, hi the prooeea of aeeking an "acceptable program topic" 
for a yearly program, tha Family Living Committee of tha Midwaat County 
Bxtenaion Service aought ideea from e number of sourcea. Kohler preeented 
the idee of aponaorlng e civil defame educational program to the jooamittee 
through tha county homo economict, who la also a mamba* of the Midwaat County 
extension cuff. The horn* eccaomiat has the rasponeibiiity of coordinating 
tha activitiaa of the Family Living Comaittaa. She approved of Kohler'a 
idea and prasantad tha poasibility of initialing a civil defenae program to 
tha Fairlly Living Committee. Tha committee adopted tha idea aa a program 
topic. 

Kohler was involved in tha program in all of its stages. Ha and t!;s 
home economist ware responsible for legitimizing and obtaining support for 
implementing the program with relevant individuals and formal organizations. 
He aided legitimation by contacting the civil defense director, the county 
welfare director, the county board of supervisors, the county extension 
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council, and the Junior chamber of Comm->rca, In addition, he was highly 
involved in securing active participation of organizations in tha community. 
Kohler played ’'arious roles in the initiation and implementation of the 
Civil Defense Exhibit which included the roles of originator, the aajcr 
person to seek legitimation, planner, and prime executor. 

The two women who appeared among the community'influential! played 
rolae in the Civil Defense Exhibit. Mrs. Riddle perceived that she helped 
obtain legitimation for tha program. In sddition to writing to the Midwest 
Countp Board of Supeivisors encouraging their support, she negotiated with 
Kohler to hove tha program coincide with Form-City Week. Mrs. Riddle has 
participated as state woman 1 ! chairman for this event. Her participation 
In the Civil Defense Exhibit involved helping to prepare background material 
for the Midwest County Civil Defense Agency booth. At the time of the exhibit 
•he helped to men the booth. Mrs. Volt, the other women among the community 
Influential a, wee chairman of the Family Living Committee at the time the 
Civil Defense Exhibit was approved ts a program topic. Shortly following the 
approval of the civil defense program as a topic for the committee, Mrs. Volt 
resigr.ftd as the coublttee's chairman due to her other activities which in¬ 
cluded serving as state chairman of tha Farm Bureau Women, Although she was 
not axtramely involved, she participated in the execution phases of helping 
the Farm Bureau Woman and the 4-H clubs with their booths. 

Eli Fogle exercised power in the Civil Defense Exhibit as president of 
the Jaycees. Kohler approached Eli Fogle directly seeking the Jaycoes’ 
support, Fogle agreed to support the Civil Defense Exhibit and was success¬ 
ful in obtaining the support of the Jaycees, Dick Polton, the owner of the 
Prairie City Times, indicated that he participated in the Civil Defense Ex¬ 
hibit through publicizing the program. Another community influential, Ward 
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Grey, the manf >v of the ’'adio station, was al-'o involved in publicizing 
the pjogram, 

In the political issue area, Dr. Logan, an internal community know¬ 
ledgeable, perceived Hall. William Fogle, and Dick Polton to be the most 
powerful actors. Thia group was perceived as obtai ,,<n 2 financial aunnort 
for the Midwest County Republican Party by seeking support of the business¬ 
men on Broad Street in Prairie City. Logan provided an example of the 
exercise of social power in the arena of politics, in tnc nearby community 
of Ladora, a vacancy occurred in the poatmaater'a position. The cider 
conservative group (Hall, William Fogle, and Dick Polton) by-paased the 
formal Republican organization controlled by the liberal faction and made 
recommendation* of persona to fulfill the office to their Congresaman. The 
legitimate or formal organization forwarded n letter to the Congreeeman sug¬ 
gesting that he us* the formal party channels to determine alternatives for 
the position if he wanted financial support from the Midwest County Republi¬ 
can organ!*ation. Logan statad that the Congressmen had forwarded the letter 
to Dick Polton, a power figure in the conservative faction. 

Another inatance of the •xcrrise of power was presented by logon. Ap¬ 
parently through negligence In planning, the formal Republican party lsaders 
failed to include the above mentioned Congressman among party leaders who 
participated in a Republican caravan which toured Midwest County, The con¬ 
servative faction made this an issue by informing the Congressman that *he 
party leaders were not supporting him. The conservative group later organized 
a +30 a plate dinner for the Congressman. I,ogan stated this was an effort of 
the conservative fa ,n to side-step the formal Republican organization, 

Mrs. Riddle perceived that Judge Unger had played a role in the take¬ 
over of the Republican Party machinery by the liberal faction in 1952, The 
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judge exercised power by directing a campaign in which the liberal faction 
presented candidates in each of the township: for township cownitteercwn, Under 
his guidance the tiboral Republican group gained control of the formal party 
puoikluiia. Hie liberal faction haa w&iiitaliiSd CuPit Tvl V£ the fCTSSnli posi¬ 


tions since 19S2, 

In her unsuccessful bid for the Republican nomination to Congress in 1958,. 
Mrs. Riddle nought the support of Dick Polton, the newspaper editor. Although 
Polton Indicated that he would remain neutral in her nomination race against 
the incumbent Congressman, he supported the ineuabent in the closing days of 
the campaign. Mr. Polton was perceived as being a member of the conservative 
faction of the Republican party. Thia group includes William Fogle, Alvin 
Hall, Sliins Newell, end Cary Holt. Mrs. Riddle has boon active in the liberal 
faction ef the Republican party. Even though she apparently waged an aggros* 
sive primary campaign and received newspaper support in other counlies of the 
congressional district, Mrs. Riddle failed to win the Republican nomination. 

In addition, she failed to carry her home county. Mrs. Riddle perceived the 
conservative faction as exercising power in an effort to defeat her nomination 


bid. 


Although he did not name specific instances of their exercise of social 
power, Bill Doby perceived that Holt, Bolt, Hall, Dick Polton, and William 
Fogle were the primary legitimiters of all community action. He perceived 
that this group exercised social power in community affairs. Doby perceived 
that Iblt was the idea man for this power clique. 

Other examples of the exercise of social power were provided. Ward Grey, 
the radio station manager, perceived chat he aided in initiating and imple¬ 
menting action in the community for both Babe Ruth and Little League baseball. 
At the time he moved to i’rairle City nine years ago, children were not parti- 
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cipating in baseball, Today, lie perceives baseball as a major part of a 
community's activities for youth, 

Bryce Domra indicated that he participated in community activities by 
organizing and planning an inter-faith nativity scene at Christmas tlas fur 
the peat few years. Alvin Hall, an attorney, has exercised power in two 
labor disputes within the community. He perceived that he was successful 
in helping to settle one of the two disputes. 

The descriptive data provided by the community actors who uppeared among 
the internal community knowledgeable! and the community influential* provided 
examples of the exerclie of social power . In addition to perceiving the 
existence of social power, the community actors named specific instances in 
which social power was exercised to affect social * * tp.g* lr. the community, 

The examples included the exercise of social power to affect both the decision 
making and implementation stages of community programs, The data support 
the empirical hypothesis that community actora will name instances of the 
exerclae of social power in the social ayatem. These data ere accepted as 
evidence that community actors will perceive that social power ia exercised 
in the community. 


Implications for Chsnge Agents 

In Prairie City, community actors exercised social power to affect the 
decision making and implementation stages of social action programs. On tha 
basis of the empirical data, the change agent, such as the local civil defense 
director may conclude that community actors do exercise social power. The 
community actors who are perceived to have more social power than other 
community actors will probably exercise social power to affect community 
affairs. Hie change agent needs to be aware that community actors carry on 




their operations behind the scenes to affect the course of social change in 
the community. Their exercise of social power may not be generally known to 
the community. Although community actors may perceive that certain other 
community actors have social power, in soma case* they may not be able to 
name specific instances in which they exercised social power. However, some 
.oemunity actors nay formulate decisions on the basis of latent social power. 
While the actor perceived to have social power is possibly unaware of his 
capability to exercise social power over other in specific inetances, other 
cosnunicy actors nay oaks decisions based on their knowledge and past actions 
of vhe person thty parceivs to have social power. Pailure to conaidar the 
latent social power of an individual My reeult In the individuals' blocking 
community action at latar stagas. Within the community, actors who srs 
ptrealvad to hay# potential social powar and exercisa social powar will pro¬ 
bably hrve a high probability of influencing the bthavior of others. 

If the change agent asks comunity actors to nans instances whsra actors 
axarclsed powar, he will probably be provided with specific instances. Those 
date may be uaeful to civil defense change agents lb. delineating tho comunity 
actors who are willing to end capable of exorcising power lr* the various 
community issue areas. Through the process of asking questions relating to 
issue areas, the change agent may determine the extent to which the same or 
different community actors affect decisions and actions ovar a wide range of 
issue areas. The Importance of these ideas will be further developed In the 
following chapters, 
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CHAPTER 1 

PERSONAL ANO SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITY INFLUENT IALS 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

Hi* community actors interviewed during the aacond and third atagaa 
of the field procedure perceived the existence and exercise of social power 
in community affairs. Since the empirical data provide evidence that com¬ 
munity actore will (1) provide names of persona they parcaiva to have aocial 
power and (2) name instances in which social power is exercised, tha chanyt 
agant or local civil dafensa director may dalinaata tha community influential* 
who are perceived, to have more aocial power than other community actors, In 
addition, the change agant may determine the extent to which community in¬ 
fluential* exercise social power to affect tha daciaion-making procaaa of 
the cosmnity, 

Prior to interviewing community actors to delineate the community influen¬ 
tial*, the change agent or local civil defenae director needs a general know¬ 
ledge of tha personal and social characteristic! which will probably be 
possessed by comaiunity influential!, What are the personal and aocial charac¬ 
teristics of th# persona who will probably have more aocial powar than other 
community actors? Ar# th# porapnal and aocial characteristics of community 
influential* different from those of a random sample of community actors? 

Are community influentials likely to differ in occupation, educution, income, 
age, home ownership, political orientation, and length of residence when 
compared to a random sample of individuals in the community? 

If the personal and social cha r acteristics of community influentials 
differ from a random sample of community actors, then these empirical data 
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nay assist the change agent in determining potential community influential*. 
Following the delineation of the community influentials and their personal and 
social charactorUt lCii other relationships may be analyzed, Baal (.1) hna 
pointed out that the character!sties of the top influentials in the coamunity 
may vary depending upon tne arena of social action, if the personal and aoclal 
characteristics of the community influentials and the arenas In which they 
axerciaa aocial power sire known, the change agent, auch as the local civil 
defenaa director, may predict the probable roles which community influentials 
may play in now programs. Thia chapter will delineate the personal and social 
characteristics of the community influential! In Prairie City. They will be 
compared with the peraonal and aocial characterlatlca of a random (ample of 
actors lr. the community. 

Background and Derivation of Genera) Hypothesis 

Ths different studies which hava bean completed by social scientists in 
aocial powar research have generally attempted to determine the peraonal and 
aocial ch aractarlatica of the community influential!. In aunniarizing the 
actors who participate m social action programs, Beal (1) points out that 
the generalization whicu can be made from D*Antonio'a comparison of seven 
communities i- that business Furnishes the largest percentage of community 
actors among the top influentials. D’Antonio (I) compared the occupations 
of community influentials m sever, communities. They included communities 
in different sections of the United Staten which ranged in population from 
22,000 to 530,000. 

In the comparison of these seven communities, independent professionals 
followed businessmen as the next most frequent source of top influentials 
in all of the communities except 'scific City. Government and labor provided 
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more of tha top influential* in Pacific City than did the independent pro- 
feitions. Independent professionals were in fourth place in Pacific City. 

In all congnunities, a number of top influential* were drawn from government. 
Education, religion, welfare and cultural leaders were generally among the 
top influential#. The comparison of these communities points out that a 
larger proportion of community influentiala are provided by business, Industry, 
and the profeaaione than by government, oducation, religion, and welfare and 
cultural leaders. 

iii analysing personal and social characteristics in Regional City, Hunter 
(10) found that 37 of the influential! which he studied were college graduates. 
Hunter found that 15 of the influential* had inherited their father*' businesses. 
Fifteen influential! achieved their positions. Hunter distinguishes between 
an upper power structure and an under power structure. The upper structure 
participates in tha policy making of the community. Generally, the policy 
makers were bom in Regional City and Inherited property and wealth, thus 
having an ascribed position. The under power structure consist* mainly of 
professionals who r.re in the civic and welfare associations. 

fne upper power am! li.a ui.dir pvwvr structures differ m economic status. 
The upper power structure has a more secure economic base than the under 
structure. This can bv attributed largely to inheritance of wealth, Hunter 
found that the uppar power structure and undtr power structure live in 
different sectors of the city. The upper structure lived in one sector while 
the under structure lived in another sector. In addition, they lived in sectors 
which generally were In the outskirts or suburban areas. Their homes were 
located in other sectors from the people of lewer social and economic levels. 

Pellagrin and Coates (19) found that absentee-owned corporations play a 
vital role in civic affairs and policies of a southern city. Rxecutives re- 
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presenting absentee-owned corporations aie interested in protecting the 
corporations' interest and furthering their own careers. Sixty percent of 
the executive* are members of the two most powerful organizations in the 
community, The executives are underrepresented in the less powerful or¬ 
ganization*. The study seems to indicate that executives will probably 
be found in organizations charged with the disbursement of large sum* of 
money, lb# community actors who are filling the status-role of executive 
in large corporation* war* found to play an important role in affecting 
various community issues, 

In the Lansing study, Form and Sauer (8) found that four-fifths of the 
community influential* were businessmen. The typical influential had attended 
collego. Almost half of the community influential* were between the ages of 
SI and 60. Approximataly one-third were over 60 years old while one-fifth 
were under 50. These data reveal a high degree of similarity in certain 
paraonal and aoclal characteristics of the influential* in the Lansing study. 

In Center Town, a rural Iowa community, Power* (20) found that the in¬ 
fluential* differed from the total population of the community in certain 
jjsrsonc^ and serial rhaTsrtaristirs. The influential■ h«d a medlar, family 
income of nearly $15,000 while fv. r the population as a whole the median 
family income was about $3,000, The influential had completed t* average 
of 14,>6 years of education, Tho average number of years of education for the 
total adult population was 10, The top five community influential in general 
affairs were found to average 14.6 years of education, $23,400 annual gross 
family inco*.?, and *5,6 years of age. They were member* of the Methodiat 
Church and owned their own businesses. 

The review of the research presented above indicates that many of the 
community influential have similar personal and so cial characteristic s. 
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Although many community influential are drawn from government, religion, 
welfare and cultural associations, and labor leaders, the larger portion 
appear to come from business and industry. In addition, the lommunity 
influential* generally have higher incomes, have attended college, and art 
middle aged or older, 

Although the previous studlee reviewed have not tested the hypothesis 
that community influential* will diff*r in peraonal and social chaTacter- 
Istlcs from a random sompl* of community actora it may logically he in¬ 
ferred that the community influential* may differ in yeraonul and social 
characterlatlc* from such a aample of community actors. Since most community 
influential* have occupations which generally are among the higher income 
occupation* it would seom logical to hypothesize that they would differ 
from a random aample of community actora. In addition, it may ba logically 
inferrad that community influential* mty differ significantly from a random 
aample of community actor* in the personal and aoclal characterises of age 
and education, Kith the previous review of social power research the following 
expected relationships between personal and socia l characteristics, ths com¬ 
munity influential*, and a random aample of community actors may be stated; 

G,H, i The personal and social characteristics of community influential* 
will differ from the' genera1 populace. 

Operational Measures snd Findings 

During the course of interviewing the community influential* they were 
asked to provide data on their personal and social characteristics^, They 
provided data on their occupation, bducation, years of residence in tho 
community, political orientation, average gross femily income, church affili¬ 
ation, age, home ownership, and number of people living in the household. A 
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selected number of the personal anil social characteristics of commimity in- 
fluentials are presenter! in Table 1 on page 70. The table includes all the 
above mentioned p ersona! end social characteristics with the exception of 
home ownership and number of people living in the household, 

A random sample »f Prairie City community actors was interviewed for 
the purpose of analyzing the impact of the Civil Defense Exhibit which was 
held in Prnirie City, Th* complete analysis of the data obtained in the 
random sample interviews will be presented in a forthcoming research report 
as a part of the Iowa State Univarsity sarias of Sociological Studies In 
Civil Defense. 1 During tht courss of interviewing the 163 community actors 
thsy wsre asked to provide data on thair personal anij social characteristics! 
Thsy provided data on thsir occupation, years of residence in tha community, 
political orientation, average gross family Income, age, home ownership, 
and number of people living in the household, The data on personal and social 
characteristics from the community influential sample la comparabla with the 
random sample of community actors interviewed in Prairie City. 

Ranh of the personal and socia l characteristics of the community influen¬ 
tial will be analyzed by comparing it with the same personal and social 
c haracteristics of the random sampla community actors. The statistical test 
which will b# used for the analysis is ths chi-square test, It is concerned 
with testing tha existence of a relationship between two variables. The 
chi-square test will be used to test the relationship between a personal and 
so cial characteristic and community actors. Tha community actors are cate¬ 
gorized as community influential* and the random sample. Whenever the chi- 

^Beal, George M,, et, al, Impact of a multiple-organization sponsored 
civil defense educational program (tentative title). Sociological studies 
in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural anil Home Economics Experiment Station, 

Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. (In process) 196'!. 
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square statistical test is tuori the Hypothesis of independence is formulated. 
That is, it is hypothesized that there is no relationship between the two 
variables being analyzed; for example, a personal or social characteristic 
and community actors (community influential vs. random sample). Saying 
that ther# la no difference between a personal or s ocial characteristic and 
community actors is essentially saying there is no relationship between a 
personal or social characteristic and community actors. For evaluating 
the axlatanca of a relationship between personal and social characteristics 
and community actors, the ,05 level of significance in established. 1 

The extent to which the personal end social characteristics of tua com¬ 
munity influential* differ from the random sample of community actors may be 
taken as evidence that the personal end aoclal characteristic s of community 
influential! will differ from the general populace, 

The expected relationship between community actova and a personal or 
eoclal oharacterlatlc will be stated as sn empiric,si hypothesis, Following 
each empirical hypothesis the findings will be presented. 

B,H, 7 The occupations of community influentials will differ signi¬ 
ficantly from the occupations of the general populace, 


Individual accupatiens were categorized into two groups. Professionals, 


business managers, end farmers were assigned to one category. Skilled workers 


A 1ho calculated chi-square value is compared to a tabular (theoratical) 
velu* of chi-square. Tha chi-square value for the relationship of a personal 
rr social characteristic end community actors will be tested at the .05 level 
of significance witii 1 degree of freedom. The tabular chi-square value at 
the ,05 level cf significance wivh 1 degree of freedom is 3.84. 

If ?. calculated chi-square value of 3.84 or greater is obtained it will 
be concluded that thers is a "elationship between a personal or social charac¬ 
teristic and community actors; that is, one can conclud- that the community 
influentiars differ from random s«-.'ole with respect to the personal or 
social characteristic, On tht, other hand, if a chi-square value less than 
3.8‘t is obtained, then it will be concluded ti.at ther. is no rciatlonsnip 
between the two variables. 
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clerical workers, and unskilled workers were assigned to the second category. 
Although housewives appeared among both community influential* and the random 
sample, the husband’s occupation was used for the occupation comparison, All 
of the 2S influential a end 91 respondents in the random sample were in the 
first category, No community influential* and 72 persona in the random 
sample appeared in the second category. 

ihe calculated chi-square value for the occupation comparison is 17.9a, 
Thera is a significant difference in the occupations between community in¬ 
fluential! and a random sample of the community. The data support the em¬ 
pirical hypothesis that the occupations of coamuiiity influential* will differ 
significantly from the occupations of the general populace. 

E.H. 8 The average gross family Income of community influential will 
diffsr significantly from the average gross family income of 
the general populace. 

The community influential! and the community actors in the random sample 
provided in estimate of their average gross family income for three calender 
years, The community influential! provided thi'lr average gross family W»»» 
for 1959, 1960, and 1,61. The random sample provided their average gross 
family income for I960, 1961, and 1962, 

The median average gross family incoma for the 188 respondents lr the 
two sample* (community influential* and random sample) was $6600. Twenty-two 
community influential and 72 community actors in the random sample ware above 
the meJian average gross family income. Three community influentials rnd 91 
community actors in the random sample had an average gross family incomo of 
$6500 or balo;.’. 

A median chi-square statistical test was used for the comparison of 
average gross family income and community actors (community influentials and 
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random sample). The c .culated chi-square value for the average gross family 
income comparison is 16,65. There is n statistically significant difference 
between the average gross family income of community actors. As a group 
the community influential* have significantly higher income than a random 
sample of the community, actors. The data support the empirical hypothesis 
that the average grass family income of community influential! will differ 
significantly from the average gross family income of the general populaca. 

B,H, 9 Th# educatleii of community influential will differ eignifi- 
cantly from the education of the general populace. 

For the comparison of education and community actors, the community 
influential! and ths random sampla respondents were categorised into two 
groups. The community actors having an education beyond high school were 
assigned to one category. Community actors having a high school education 
or less were assigned to the second category, The date reveal that 19 of 
tne 25 community influential! had 15 years or more of formal education, 
while only 44 of the 165 community actors interviewed in the random sample 
had a formal education of 15 years or more. Six community influential: end 
119 random sample respondents had a high school education or less. 

The calculated chi-square for the comparison of education and community 
actors is 25,25, There is a significant difference in the education between 
community influential* and a random sample of individuals in the community. 
The data support the empirical Hypothesis that the education of community 
influential will differ significantly from che education of the general 
populace, 


H.H.10 The political orientation of community in fluent in Is will differ 
significantly from the political orientation of the general 
populace. 
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Each respotider.t (community influentials and the random sample) was aeked 
whether he considered himself to be a (1) conservative Republican, (2) liberal 
Republican, (3) independent, but close to conservative Republican, (d) independ¬ 


ent, but close to liberal Republican, (S) Independent (includes don’t know), 

(ft) independent; but close to conservative Democrat, (7) independent, but 
cloae to liberal Democrat, (8) conservative Democrat, and (ft) liberal Democrat, 
For the ohi«aquart atatlatioal analysis the reaponaea were categorized into 
thrse groups: (1) Republican (items 1, 2), (2) independents (items 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7) and (3) Democrat (item* 8, 9). 

The date revealed that 18 of the 25 community influential! and 84 of tha 
163 community actora considered their political orientation to be Republican, 
Six community influent ials and 64 community actor* in the random ssaple stated 


they wero Independent in their political orientation. One community influential 
and 3S actors in the random samp'e considered their political orientation to 
be Democratic, 

The calculated chi-square value for the comparison of political orienta¬ 
tion and community actora Is 10.IS, 1 The two groups (community influentials 
and tha random aample) differ in their political orientation, The data aupport 
the empirical hypof.hojia that the political orientation of community influen* 
tlali will differ significantly from the political orientation of the general 
populace. 


E.H, 11 The age of community influentials will differ significantly 
from tha age of the general populace. 


^For the chi-square comparison of political orientation there are two 
degrees of freedom. In this case the calculated chi-square value is com¬ 
pared to the tabular (theoretical) value of chi-square which is 5.99 at the 

.05 level of significance. 
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The median age of the combined group of community influential! and the 
random sample was 47 years. Seven community influential* and 85 respondents 
in the random sample were below the median age, Eighteen community iniluen- 
tials and 78 respondents in the random sample were the median age or above, 

A median chi-square statistical test was used for the comparison of age 
and the two groups. The calculated chi-square value for the age comparison 
is 4,99, The community influential* si a group are older than a random sample 
of community actors. The data support ths empirical hypothesis that tha aga 
of community influential* will diffsr significantly from the age of tha 
general populace, 

B.H, 12 The home ownership of community influentialx will differ 

" " significantly from ths home ownership of tha eeneral ponulaert, 

Tha community influential* predominately own their home*. Only two of 
the 25 community influential! wtra found to not_ own their home, Among the 
community actors in the random sample 112 own their home while 51 were found 
to not own their home. 

The weiuuieieu chl-eyuare value fur ilia liume uanei-ahip uumparieon is 
5,72, There is a significant difference in home ownership between the 
community influential* and the random sample of community actors. The data 
support the empirical hypothesis that the home ownership of community influen¬ 
tial* will differ significantly from the home ownership of the general popu¬ 
lace. 


E .H, 13 Tho number of people living in the household of community 
“ influential* will differ significantly from the number of 

people living in tho households of the general populace. 


The responses of the community influential* and tho random sample about 
the number of people living in tha household were categorized into two groups. 
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The two groups were (1) two peoplo living in the household, and (2) nor* 
than two people living in the household, Fourteen community influential* 
and 65 community actors in the random sample hud two people Jiving in their 
household, Eleven community influential and 38 eorjatmity actors in the 
random sample had more than two people living in their household. 

i j calculated chi-square value for number of persons living in the 
hone is 2.31. Thera is not < significant relationship between number of 
poople living in the household and community actors (community influential 
and the random staple). The data do not support the empirical hypothesla 
that the number of people living in the household of community influential* 
will differ significantly from tha number of people living in the household 
of the general populace. 

B.ll, 1 4 The length of residence of community influential* will differ 
significantly from the length of residence of the general 
populace. 

Both the community influential* end the random sampla of community actor* 
provided data on the number of year* they had resided in the Prairie City 
community. The median length of residence in the Prairie City community 
is 2S years. Ten community influential* and 83 community actori in the random 
sample have lived In the Prairie City community 25 years or ltss, Fifteen 
community Influential* and 80 community actors In the random sample were 
above the median length of residence. 

A median chi-square test was used for the length of residence compari¬ 
son. The calculated chi-square value is 1,07. There is not a significant 
relationship between length of residence in the community and communi’'>' 
actors (community influontials and f.t random sample). The data do. not 
support the empirical hypothesis that the length of resilience of community 
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influontials will differ significantly from the length of residence of the 
general populace. 

Six of the eight empirical hypotheses that tested the relationships 
between eight personal and social characteristics and the two groups of 
community actors (community influential! and the random sample) were supported, 
The six personal and social characteristics which differed significantly in 
comparing the two groups were occupation, average gross family income, educa¬ 
tion, political orientation, age, and home ownership. The two groups were 
found not to differ in the number of people living in the household and 
length of residence in the community. Considering tht fsct thst six of 
the eight espirieal hypothssss were supported, the general conclusion is 
siade that the data support ths general hypothesis thst the personal and social 
characteristics of cosmunlty influontials will diftsr from ths gsneral popu¬ 
lace, 


Implications for Changs Agsnts 

Sines ths psrsonsl and social chsrsctsriitics of ths coansunity influen- 
tials and ths random sampla wart found to differ, the change agent may conclude 
that community influential* will probably differ in personal and social charac¬ 
teristics from the gsnsral populace. The extent to which they differ may vary 
from one community to the next, In Prairie City the community influential! were 
found to have higher statu* occupations (business and professional occupations), 
higher incomes, more formal education, a more Republican political orientation, 
higher age, and greater home ownership in comparison with s random sampla of 
community actors. 

These data may he helpful to the change agent such as the local civil 
defense director, in determining who the community influentials are. Community 
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influentials am likely to have occupations which are aracn^ the higher income 
occupations ('businessmen, banker*, industry, professional groups). In addition, 
they will probably have attended college or received an education beyond high 
school. Although coansimtty influential may diffar in warggial «nd social 
characteristics depending upon the community the dsta that community influen¬ 
tial* have a different political orientation, higher age, and greater home 
ownership nay be helpful to the change agent in determining who the*e people 
are. 

The c om m u nity influential! were found to differ from the general popu¬ 
lation in personal and social charactarlstlcs. The next step i* to determine 
if there ia a dlffarence in the structure of social power relations within 
the comunity influential group. The following chapter and general hypothesis 
will focus on the structure of community power relations among community in¬ 
fluential*, 
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CHAPTER 8 

STRUCTURE IN COMMUNITY POWER RELATIONS 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

In this roa-Mrch study certain community actors ware perceived to have 
social power which they exercised to affect the decision-making process of 
the social system. Generally, these community ectors were found to have many 
similar personal and so el characteristics. With relatively similar personal 
and social characteristics and Interest in community affairs, there is liablo 
to be a structure in the relationships among the community actors who are 
perceived to affect the decision-making process of the coaenunity. Within 
the pool of the commisilty influentlala, there may be a group or groupa who 
legitimise end participate in action phaaas of community programs. If tha 
change agent ia to obtain legitlmisation and participation from comunity 
influentials, an understanding of tha structure in tha ralatlonahipa among 
tha community influentials may be helpful in initiating and implementing 
ptugram*. 

Do community influentials have patterns of interection? Will there 
probebly be clique groups among the community Influentials? Do cliques 
interact through participation in informal groupa, such ns a coffet group? 

Will thara probably be pattams among the community influentials in home 
visitations? Do community influentials have patterns of agreement or dis¬ 
agreement in community affairs? 

Answers to those questions may assist the change agent in delineating 
the structure of relations among community influentials. It may aid in 
determining the groups which will probably cooperate together to affect 
community affairs. 
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Background and Derivation of General Hypothesis 

In his Study of the power structure of Regional City, Hunger (10) found 
that certain men within the group interviewed represented a top layer of per¬ 
sonnel, The generalization which emerges from Hunter's study is that sowial 
powsr is structured among the top community influential. Certain community 
influential! ware named more frequently than others as persons who would be 
chosen to decide on a project for the social system, These community influen¬ 
tial Interacted together and were better known to each other thsr to those 
outside this group, 

C. Wright Mills (16) views local soclaty aa having both a structure of 
power end a hierarchy of status. At the top of the structure there ere oliquea 
or "crowds" whoa# members judge end decide on important community issues, 

These cliques or crowds are perceived as playing roles In the larger issues 
of the state end nation in which the community is involved, Community influen¬ 
tial! are perceived to form cliques or crowds which may act in concert to 
affect the course of locali state, and national policy, 

Ml Her (13) found that key loaders tend u bring various other influen¬ 
tial! around them when they are responsible for carrying out civil projects. 

An analysis of data indicates that these groupings tend to have a pattern, 
but there is a lignific-nt degree of fluidity, 

In their research on Springdale, a rural community, Vidich and Benamen 
(25) found that a small group of men in the community was familiar with com¬ 
munity history, past organizational problems, other people's capabilities, 
and personal problems, They were found to be experts on legal procedure 
and policy msrrets. Other people in the community recognized that they 
possessed these attributes, 
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The generalization which is derived from the research studies reviewed 
is that individual community Influentials act In concert to affect the course 
of community action. I'hey may join together in determining community policy 
in industrial development, civil defense activities, sewerage improvement, 
street projects, and other community issue areas, In addition, certain com* 
munity influentials within the community influential pool may interact more 
intensively with each other than with other community influential* or community 
actors, 

Prom the above discission the following general hypotheses may be stated: 

*» ,H, 4 Social powtr will be structured in the social system by community 
11 r influentials acting in concert. 

Operations 1 Measures and Findings 

Operational measure 1_ 

One measure nr the structure of social relations among community influen¬ 
tial! is the extent to which the community influentials Interact together, 
During the course of interviewing the community influentials the following 
Hueaiiun was asksd: 

Who are you likely to visit with or talk to over coffee, etc,, 

during the day,’ (List the names.) 

the cc-mm unity influential!' patterns of interaction in informal discus¬ 
sions and coffee groups will be analyzed, These pattern* will be diagram-fed 
to illustrate the interactions of the individual members within the community 
influential pool, The patterns if interaction will be referred to as the 
informal group interaction sociograre . 

The empirical hypothesis may new be stated: 

E,H, IS There will be an identifiable Informal group i nteract ion 
sociogram . ” 
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Figure 1 illustrates the informal g ioup Interaction sociogram (mutual 
and single choices). The solid lines represent mutual discussions and coffee 
groups, i,e., both community influential* indicated they visited with or had 
coffee together during the day. The broken lines with arrows represent 
single choices, i.e,, one community influential of the pair indicated he 
visited with or had coffee a :h the community influential to which the 
arrow is pointing, 

One power clique (designated in Figures i-6 by dotted background circles) 
is that of Willies Fogle, Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, and Blaine 
Newell. Ihese five community influential mutually agree that thay vialt 
or have coffee together during the day. There la one exception, Alvin Hall 
did not Indicate interacting with Blaine Newell, 

The relationship among the members of the power clique Is better illus¬ 
trated in Pleura 2, This informal group interaction soclogrea (mutual choices 
only) illustrates only the mutual choices, i.e,, both community Influential 
connected by a solid line named the other sa being a person he talked j*ith 
or had coffee during the course of daily interaction. In addition, Dick 
Polton mentioned thst about 9 o'clock In the morning he met with William 
fogle, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, and Blaine Newell to have coffee, This group 
meets on s regular basis, 

Two other community influential! interact considerably with this group. 
Dick Bolt mutually interacts with Dick Polton and Cary Holt. Although William 
Fogle, Blaine Newell, and Alvin Hall did not indicate vieitlng or having cof¬ 
fee with him, Dick Bolt perceived that, he interacted on a rather regular 
basis with them, Roger Beam mutually interacts with Cury Holt. Dick Polton 
and William Fogle indicated they interacted with Roger Deem, although ho did 
not perceive interacting with them. Another community influential who is a 
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business partner with Roger Beem appears on the fringe of thi» group. Frank 
Wink mutually interacts with Dick Bolt. He indicated interacting with Blaine 
Newell, 

The group Interaction aoclograa llluatrate* that there ia an 

Identifiable pattern to daily conversation* and coffee groups among the 
co—unity influential*. The data suppwivt the tapirteal hypotheaia that there 
will be en identifiable informal group interaction aocloiraa . 

Operational —asur* 2 

A eecond —aaure of the degree to which social power la atructurod mom 
co—unity influential! la the extent to which the comunity influential! visit 
in their hoaei together. The csss unity influential! wars asked the following 
questions: 

Who art you lately to have aa guilts in your ho— or ba a guaat 

in thair hoa»T (List tho na—s.) 

Tha hoM patterns will be dlagraoMd to illustrato tho nutual visita¬ 
tions of comunity influenciala, Tha pattam of vialtationa will bo raforrod 
to aa the ho— vialtatlon aoclog raa. Tha ho— vialtation patterns will be 
accepted aa a aaaaure of the structure of social ra lationa a—ng co—unity 
influential!, 

The empirical hypothesis may now ba stated: 

K,H■ 16 Thare will be an identifiable home visitation sociogram . 

The home visitation soclogram (mutual choices only) is presented in 
Figure 3, This sociogram presents r ilv the mutual responses in home visita¬ 
tions, i.e., both community influent -is indicated they visited in the other 
community influential's home or invited the other community influential to 


their home as a guest. 
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The pattern of relationships of community influential*' home visitations 
is a complex network. After analysis, two groups with distinguishable patterns 
may be delineated, William Fogle, Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Blaine Newell, and 
Alvin Hall smtually visit In each other's homes with one exception. Blaine 
Newell end Alvin Hell did not mutually mention visiting with each other. In 
addition, Dick Bolt mutually visits with all five of these cosnunity influen¬ 
tial I. This power clique conslets of one bank president, the owner of the 
Prairie City Times, the owner of e variety store, the owner of a large nursery, 
end e lawyer. 

The other community influential are closely linked to the power clique 
through visitation patterns, Roger Been mutually visits with William Pogle, 
Dick Polton, Blaine Newell, Cary Holt, and Dick Bolt, He does not mutually 
visit with Alvin Hall, Beam's business partner, Prank Wink, la also cloaely 
associated with the power clique. He mutually visits with Blaine Newell, 

Cary Holt, Dick Polton, and Dick Bolt, He does not mutually vieit with Alvin 
Hall and William Fogle. 

Additional support to the linkages of the community Influential! discussed 
above was provided by Blaine Newell. He steted that Csry Holt, William Pogle, 
Dick Polton, end Roger Beam were members of a bridge club. These community 
influential! interacted end visited while playing cards. 

A secondery power clique (designated in Figures 3, 5-7 by diagonal back¬ 
ground circle) may be delineated although the linkages between this clique 
do not appear to be as intensive as the linkages among the members of the 
power clique . The community influentials in this group include Elsa Riddle, 
Judge Unger, Jones Chilton, and Jackson Bull. Each community influential in 
this group mutually visits with each other except for Elsa Riddle and Jones 
Chilton, Else Riddle, Jackson Bull, and Jones Chilton do not interact with 
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any of the five community influential who form the '■.ore of the power clique , 
the power clique includes Dick Polton, Cary Holt, Alvin Hall, Blaine Newell, 
and William Fogle. Judge Unger has a mutual linkage with Cary Holt and Blaine 
Newell. 

The how# visitatio n soolograa delineates several community influential 
who are genet ly «ot linked with other community influential* through home 
visits. Thia group includes Bill Doby, Bryce Dome, Francis Edel, Van Pall, 

Lon Barton, and Ward Grey, All of theae have three or leas mutual visitations 
with other comunity lnfluentials. 

Considering the data that two cliques may be delineated and that aoae 
coasamity influentiala visit considerably less than other cosmunity influantiala, 
it is concluded that the data support tha empirical hypothesis that there will 
bo an identifiable home visitation sociogram. 

Operational aaasure 3 

A third maasura of the structure of social relations among community in¬ 
fluential is the extent to which community lnfluentials generally agree or 
disagree on community Issues. The community lnfluentials were asked the 
following question during the course of the interviews: 

Of the people on this list, which ones do you generally agios with 

on issues in the community? 

In response to this question the community influential! indicated the 
names of other community influontials whom they generally agreed with on 
community Issues. Additional data were gathered to indicate which community 
lnfluentials they generally disagreed with on community issues. 

The agreement-disagreement patterns will be referred to as the consensus 
sociogram . This analysis will be primaril; 1 ov-erntd with mutua l agreements 
and mutual disagreements among community influential. 
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The following empirical hypothesis may now be stated: 

li.li. i7 There will be an identifiable Lonaenaut aoclogram, 

The anm’ysia of the sgrosfsonts-diaogroeswnt! pattern! ravaaia that thar* 
is a high degree of agreement on community issue* among five community Influen¬ 
tial*. The consensus sociotram of generel agreement sgong members of power 
clique is praamntad in Figure 4. The power clique includes Dick Polton, 

Wlllism Fogle, Blaine Newell, Alvin Hall, and Cary Holt. B*ch Individual 
in this power clique indicated that he generally agrtaa with avary other 
community influential in th* power clique on community lasuea. 

Due to the complexity of presenting all agreementa-diaagreemanta in on* 
socisgrss, the agreements and disagreement* or the other community influential* 
in ralatlonahip to th* powar cllqu* das Ignated in Figure 4 will be preaented 
in two consensus ■ociograma, Th* agraamant sociogram will b* rafarrad to aa 
th* consanaus soclogram of genaral agraamant batwaan powar cliqu* and othar 
community lnfluantlala . 

Tiguia S present* the consensus lociogram of ganaral agreement between 
powar clique and other community infl'jantlal*. Th* community influential* 
ar# ordarad froK tha top down, i,*,, Cary Holt mutually agraaa with mor* 
community influential* than the othar four which form the power clique. Alao, 
Roger Beem and Eli Fogle have more mutual agreements with the power clique 
than other community influential*. 

Four community influential* mutually agree with four membera of the power 
cl Iqne , They are Eli Fogle, Barry Polton, Roger Beem, and Barney Rollins. 

The father-son relationships which exist between William Fogle and Eli Fogle 
and between Dick Polton and Barry Polton appear relevant to understanding this 
high degree of muttml agreement with the power clique . Through the family 
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socialization process and business association with their fathers, 1:11 Fogle 
and Barry Polton are mutually in agreement with tha power clique . 

There are several community influentiala who do not mutually agree with 
the power clique . They include Jackson Bull, Elaa Riddle, Ward Grey, Judge 
Unger, Paul Kohlor, Alma Veit, Van Fall, and Dili Doby, Bach mutually agree* 
with on# member of tho power clique , or with no one, 

Figure 6 preeent* the conatnaua aociatram of general dleagreeaent between 
power clique end other coMmunlty influentiala . Generally, the community in¬ 
fluential* who are not in mutual agreement with the power clique a* presented 
in Figure S ere in mutual disagreement with the power clique, Mrs, Blaa Kiddle 
disagrees more then any other community influential with tha group, Ward Grey, 
Judge Unger, and Van Pall are eeeh in mutual disagreement with three power clique 
members, Jones Chilton, Jackson Bull, Paul Kohler, Tim Heinz, and Alma Volt 
ara in Mutual disagreement with two power clique members. 

A secondary power clique way be delineated from the analysis of tha agree* 
ment-disagreement data. This clique includes Else Riddle, Judge Unger, Jackson 
Bull, and Jones Chilton. The secondary power clique generally disagrees with 
the power clique, The extent to which they disagree is presented in Figure 6, 

The mutual and eingle agreements for the second*!/ power clique are presented 
in Figure 7. Solid lines represent mutual choices, A broken line with an 
arrow represents s single choice, i,e,, for example, Jackson Bull names him* 
self in agreement with Mrs. Riddle, 

Jackson Bull mutually agrees with Judge Unger and Jones Chilton on com¬ 
munity issues, He also indicated he agrees with Elsa Riddle; however, Mrs, 

Riddle did not indicate agreeing with Jackson Bull on community issues, 

Judge Linger has mutual agreement with Mrs. Riddle and Jackson Bull. Jones 
Chilton and Jackson Bull each have a mutual agreement. The secondary power 
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does not appear to have intensive linkages which the power clique of Alvin 
Hail, Dick Pclton, Blaine Newell, William Fogle and Cary Holt present, 

On the basis of the data presented which illustrates two clique groups, 
it is concluded that the data support the empirical hypothesis that there 
will be an identifiable consensus sociogram . 

From the analysis of data presented in testing E,H. IS, 16, and 17, 
it is concluded that Ihere is a structure in social relations among the 
coewmity influential!, Community influentials interact with each other dur¬ 
ing the course of their daily business, but certain community influential! were 
found to interact more together than with others, In addition, community in¬ 
fluential* wera found to have home visitation pattams. The empirical data 
revealad that within the community influential pool two groups weru found to 
have a high degree of agreement on cosaunity issues, Between the two groups 
there appears to be a high degree cf disagreement, On the baaia of the data 
preatntad in E,H, 15, 16, and 17 it is concluded that social powfnr is struc¬ 
tured in the social system by community influential* acting in concert, 

Implications for Change Agent* 

In analysing the structur e of_ community power relatione, the change 
agent, such as the civil defsnse director, will probably find a structu.e of 
relations among community influential*. Some commumity influential* may inter¬ 
act more ti'an other community influential*. They may have informal coffee 
groups in which they discuss community affairs, Certain community influentiels 
may visit in each other's homes on b regular basis. Within the poo) of community 
influential*, there is likely t.o be a power clique or cliques which may have a 
high degree of agreement on community affairs. In addition, there may be a 
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power i. linn* or cliques which are in disagreement with other community in¬ 
fluential* about community issues, 

Knowledge of the structure of social relationships among the community 
influential* hy the change agent may serve a* » tool in the initiation and 
implementation of new programs such as civil defense. Although a change 
agent nay not have direct access to clique power groups which affect decision 
(.taking in various community issue areas, he may indirectly have access to 
clique power groups through othsr community influential who Interact with 
members of the olique. If the change egent has delineated a power clique 
aa the leglelmiters of action in various issue erase with which ho has no 
linkage, he nay obtain legitimation for new programs or ecceie to the group 
through other community influential* who interact with the clique. The 
ohange agent may find it beneficial to establish a linkage with one or more 
members of the clique, 

If the change agent obtains information on the structure of aociel re- 
letions among community inflientials, ha may be abla to delineate relevant 
patterns which mey effect, community decision making. A knowledge of the 
interaction pattern* may assist in delii.jaiing factions or opposing groups 
which are competing for social power in a particular issue area. Community 
influential! who interact regulfirly together may act in concert to legitimize 
and determine the course of social change within the community. 
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CHAPTER 

MONOMOP.PHIC OR POLYMORPHIC POWER 

Relevance to Civil Defense 

The community influential* were found to have a structure in their re¬ 
lationships with saeh other. In addition to their structure In informal groups 
such as coffee groups and home visitations, commit)' influential* may perceive 
structures of social power depending upon the community issue areas. The struc¬ 
ture of power relatione in various issue areas may vary depending upon the 
community in which the c.hango agent, such as the civil defense agent, desires 
to initiate and implement new program*. Within a community, on* power struc¬ 
ture aay legitimise social action in the major issue areas which concam the 
community. In other communities, the powar structure may vary depending 
upon the issue area. In this case, the powar structure which legitimises 
and implements social action in politics nay diffsr from the powar structure 
whioh legitimises and implements soci.vl action in businass and industry. 

Change agents, such ss civil dsfens* personnel, are concerned with 
legitimising and obtaining participation from the relevant power structure 
lor the issue ares in which action is to be implemented, h Initiating new 
civil defense programs the local civil defena* director needs to be concerned 
with initiating and legitimizing the program with the power structure which is 
concerned with civil defense. If the change agent fells to legitimize the 
new program with tho relevant issue area power structure, he may find that 
community influential will exercise power to b’ I; the initiation and adop¬ 
tion of new programs. A knowledge and understt. >g of the extent to which 
power structures vary depending upon the issue area may assist the change 
agent in legitimizing and initiating new programs in the community. 
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Are community influential* perceived to h?ve similar amounts of power 
regardleas of the community issue areas? Or do the community influential* 
perceived to nave the most social power in one issue area differ from the 
coonunity influential* perceived to have the most social power In other 
issue area*' Are community influential* concerned with all issues or only 
with the major issues of the community? if the change agent, such as the 
local civil defense director, seeks answers to these questions prior to 
initiating a new program, he My enhance the possibility of social change. 
The change Agent My legitlMlse the new program with the relevant power 
structure, The new prograsi My ba More resdily accepted if approval or 
legltiMtlon has been given by the relevant power structure. The following 
aeotlon will present the findings of none power studies on power structures. 

Background and Derivation of Ganaral Itypothesla 

The review of research presented earlier in this report indicated that 
there ere different sources or beses of social power. The different social 
Awtlon programs will ell the community considers in its decision-making process 
generally require different resources to initiate and implement. In the 
coNHunity, different influential* will probably hava different resources or 
sources of social power (knowledge, skills, money, etc.) to contribute to 
community action progruns. It would seem logical that the power structure 
of the community would vary depending on the issue area and the resources 
needed for the program, 

Rossi (21) points out that the number of decision makers and decisions 
made in a large community is so great that complete monitoring by a single 
power structure seems impossible. 

In Community Power Structure. Hunter states: 
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Only a rudimentary 'power pyramid* of Regional City will be 
presented, Che may be content to do this because I doubt seriously 
that power forms a single pyramid with any nicety in a community 
the site of Regional City, There are pyramids of power in this 
community which seem more Important to the present discussion than 
a pyramid (10, p. 62), 

Hiller (14) refers to top influential! and key influential*. Top influen¬ 
tial* are a number of Influential persons from whom particular decision makers 
arc dram into varioua systems of power relations according to community 
issues and projects that arisa. Key influential* are the acknowledged leader* 
of the top influential*. The key influential* exercise great influence in 
either initiating or sanctioning a project or issue. Millar found that key 
influential* do not repeatedly act in concert utilising subordinate groups. 
Different combination* of ksy influantiala and top Influential* will appear 
depending upon the issue. 

In a Mississippi community Finalli (7) found that only on* parson of tha 
25 leaders studied ranked near the top in three issue areas. A possible fac¬ 
tor contributing to tha ipecislisation is tha variation in occupational roles 
among community influantiala. Tha one generalized leader, tha newspaper 
editor, may play a generalised rol* on community issues dua to his particular 
occupation, Kis analysis of tha data indicated that leadership roles tend 
to be specieUsed, 

Powers (20) and Tait (25) found in two small Iowa communities that the 
same community influential* become involved to some degree In nearly all of 
the community issues. From this standpoint the community influential tended 
to form a monomorphic power structure . At the same time, however, the analysis 
suggested that the power structure changes from issue to issue. From this 
standpoint the power structure tends to be polymorphic in nature , 

Form and Sauer (8) found in their study that half of the influential 
studied [40 in total) perceived a small group as being responsible for making 
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most of the important community decision*. In turn, one-halt' of the influential* 
perceived the derision make:* as changing depending on the issue* Involved. 

In hie study of the leader* and subleaders in three leiue areas (political 
nominations, urban redevelopment, and public education) Oahi (4) found that 
community influential* in one issue area are not likely to be Influentiait 
in other issue areas. He also concluded that leaders In different issue areas 
do not see* to be drawn fro* a single hoeogeneous stratus of the community. 

The review of research indicates that the change agent might predict 
that the community influential* who affect the declaion-making process in one 
issue area differ from the cownmity influential* In other issue areas. The 
following general hypothesis is statsdi 

G,H, S tatsmel community knowledgeable* and community influential* 

1 will perceive the power structure to very depending on the 

issue area. 

Operational Maaaures and Finding*— internal Community foowledgeablei 

To aid in operationalising the general hypothesis that internal knowledge¬ 
able* and community influential* will perceive the power structures to vary 
depending on the issue area, probe questions were asked regarding persons who 
are perceived to have social power in different issue area*. During tht 
second phase of the field procedure, internel community knowledgeable* war* 
asked to name persons they percaived to be influantinl in seven community 
issue areas. Tha issue areas included general affairs, industry, politics, 
recreation, school reorganization, support of farmer, and ratail sales. 

One example of the quostions which the internal community knowledgeable* 
were asked is the following: 

If a school reorganization issue came up, who do you think would 
he the person or persons most influential in obtaining or blocking 
the reorganizational proposal? 



In response to this question and similar questions for each of the 
other six issue areas, the sixteen internal community knowledgeable* provided 
mmi of persons they perceived to be the aoat influential in each of the 
ifs'en wxmuaiif areas, 

Cno teeasure of the extent to which internal community knowledgeable* 
and community influential* perceive the power structure to vary depending 
on the issue srea is tha degree to which interns), community knowledgeable! 
psrcsivs diffsrent parsons as being the Boat powerful in cosparing the 
seven issue areas, Tha data will ba snlaytad by comparing all tha names 
provided by internal community knowlsdfaablsa in sach of ths seven issue 
areas with ajU the names provided for each of tho othsr issue areas. Por 
example, aii ox the different names mentioned in industry wiii be compared 
with all of ths names mentioned in politics. In this manner tha internal 
community knowladgeables* perceptions of the structure of power in community 
affairs can be obtained. 

Por the purposes of measurement the structure of power will be consid- 
ared singular or monomorphic if there is 7$ percent or greater duplication 
of names In cospsrlng sach issua with every other issue. A singular or 
mono m orphic power structure is defined as s structure of power in which the 
same persons are the most powerful in different community issue areas. If 
the power structure is monoirorrhlc in nature, then generally, the researcher 
Would expect the internal community knowledgeable* to name the same persons 
«.•> being the most influential in each of the seven issue areas. 

The 5tructu re o£ powe r will be considered pluralistic or polymorphic if 
there is 'ess than 75 percent duplication of names in analyzing intemnl 
community knowledgeable*' perceptions of tho most, powerful individuals in 
the seven comnumity issue areas. A pluralistic or polymorphic power structure 
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is defined a* a structure of power in which different persons ere the aost 
powerful in different community issue areas. If this is the csss, several 
power structures exist in the community, Generally, the researcher would 
expect the internal community knowledgeable* to name different persona a* 
being the most influential in aach of the itven issue areaa if the structure 
of power is In reality polymorphic in nature. Thii measure of the ext'nt to 
whloh the power structure la ssnoworphlc or polymorphic in nature will be 
referred to at the internal knowledgetblea index of polymorphic power. 

The procedure for determininj the internal knowledgeable! index of 
polymorphic power consist# of three step*. First, in comparing two ta*u«», 
tha number cf peraona appearing at leaat once in both Hate were counted. 

For example, in comparing general affaira and industry, 26 persona appeared 
In both the general affaire and industry issue area lilts, Second, the total 
number of different persona appearing once in either or both lasue area 
liata was determined by counting each person whoae name appeared. In the 
comparison of general affairs and industry, persons appeared In either 
general affairs ojr industry, Twsnty-nine persons appeared in both the 
general affaira and industry iaaue area lists. The total number of different 
peraonw appearing once in elthar or both of the two issue areas is thus 49, 

In the third step the number of persons whose names appeared in both lists 
(26) was divided by the total number of different persons whose names 
appear®' 4 at. least once in either or both issue area lists (49). This per¬ 
centage figure (53,1) is the internal knowledgeable index t. polymorph ic 
power for the comparison of general affairs and industry. 

The following 21 empirical hypotheses will analyze the internal community 
knowledgeaM.es 1 perceptions of monoinorph ic or polymorphic pow er. These 
emu i i icul hypo these:' include 11. II. Id through 11,11, 38, 
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Operat jonal measure 1 

E.H. 18 The Intern al knpwlc dgoablea Index of polymorphic power will be 
less tVan IV Between the issues of - g’enerai affairs and industry. 

Table 7 present * the internal knowiodgaaMe* Indexes of polymorph ic power . 
All noses Mentioned in comparing each issue with every other issue were included 
in confuting the indexes. 

The index is S3.1 when the issues of general affairs and industry are 
coopered. The espiricsl hypothesis that ths Internal knowledgoablea index of 
polyoorphlc power will ba less than 75 between the ieeues of general affairs 
and industry is supported. 

Table 7. Internal knowledgeables index of polyswrphic power (includes ill 
Mntloni) 


flan- 
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Oeneral affairs 

53,1 

22.0 

34.6 

. 36.2 

17,1 

25.0 
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16.7 

36.4 

35.5 

14.5 
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5.9 

14.1 
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25.4 
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Operational measure 2 


E,H. 1 9 The internal knowledg eables index of polymorphi c powe-~ will 
be 1 ess' Than 7!TT>etween the Is sues "of gonern.l affairs and 
po 11 1 i c r -, 
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mo index i* 22,0 for the comparison of all names mentioned in general 
affairs and politics. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledgeable* 
index of polymorphic power will be leas than 75 between the issues of general 
affairs and politics is supported. 

Operational measure £ 

B,H, 3 0 The internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be 
'less than 7^ between the issues'of* general affairs anJ' recreation. 

The index presented in Table 7 is 34,ft. The empirical hypothesis that 
the internal xnowledgeibles index of polymorphic f iw»r will be less than 75 
between the issues of gtneral Affairs end recreation Is supported. 


Operational measure 4 


MjJL 


The internal knowledieables index of polymorphic power will be 
lessTTOnr ^tVtirtW ' l T s Trn^rFe fe tr i T f lT r r^ school 
raorisnlistion. 


Table 7 presents the index between general affairs and school reorganise- 
tlon. The Index is 36,2. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledge¬ 
able* index of polymorphic power will be less then 75 between the issue* of 
general affairs and school reorganisation is supported. 


Operational measure £ 


E.H. 22 


The Sterna) knowledgeahles inda x of polymorphic power will 
be less' Utah *7 5 between the Issues of general affairs and 

support of farmer, 


The internal knowledgeables index of polymorphic power between general 
affairs and support of farmer is 17. i. The empirical hypothesis that the 
internal knowledgeablas index of polymorphic "ower will be less than 7t» between 
the issues of general affairs and support of farmer is supported. 
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Operational measure 6 

E,H, 23 ^hs internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will b« 

- iouTsnnrEs t g g s nts#i«% uiron , t firii , lmir rssyman 

salea increaaa, 

me lndax for ormptring sll Santiwn* If 29,0, The empirical hypothaalf 
that th* internal knowledges lea lndax of polymorphic power will be lata than 
79 betwean th# laauea of (antral affair# and retail aalaa Incraaaa la aupportad, 

Operational gaaiuw ]_ 

B,H, 24 Th# internal kncwladiaables index of polymorphic power will bo 
lata' Inin 1 78 fffiftflOKI TTiQlfTrSKouatl?w®' poUfioa, 

Tha lntam ’ knowladgeablea index ef pclyssrphic power between industry 
and politloa la 16.7, Tha empirical hypothetic that tha internal knowledgeable* 
lndax of polymorphic power will ba last than 79 batvaan tha iaauaa of industry 
and politico la aupportad, 

Oparatlona l pasture £ 

BjH. 25 Tha internal knowladiaablai lndax of pol ymorphic powar will ba 
iaaa"TRSnTr hefcVeen Industry aha recra'a* -- 

Th* lndax for comparing all mantlom it 36.4, Th* ampirical hypothaala 
that tha lntamal knowledgeable! lndax of polymorphic powar will ba laaa than 
75 between Industry and racraatlen la supported. 

Oparatlonal aatsure £ 


E,H, 26 Tha lntamal knowledgaebles lndax of polytiorphic powar will 
be less than 75 between industry afuT scho'oi reorganization. 
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The internal knowledgeable* indtx of polymorphic power between industry 
and school rsorgsniration is 25.5. The empirical hypothesis that the internal 
knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be leee then 7S between industry 
end school reorganisation is supported. 

Operational Maaure 10 

B.H, 37 The internal knowlsdjeabIts indtx of polymorphic power will be 
less ihaii VS between industry mi support Of farmer."' 

The index for the comparison of sll sentient In Industry with nil Motions 
in the support of fsnser issue area is 14.5. The empirical hypothesis that the 
internal knowledgeablea index of polymorphic power will be leia than 78 between 
industry and support of farmer ia supported. 

Operational measure 

B.H, 38 The internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic power will be 
less than 7b bsvwtan industry and rstill salts IncrVaia, 

The index, comparing all wantioni, is 25.0, The empirical hypothesis 
that the internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be less than 
75 batween industry and retail sales inertase is supported. 

Operations! measure 12 

F.H, 29 The Internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be 
less than 75 between politics and recreation, 

The index for the comparison of all mentions in politics with all mentions 
in recreation is 5,9. The empirical hypothesis that the internal knowledgeables 
index of polymorphic power will be less than 75 between politics and recreation 
is supported. 
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Operational measure 13 

E.H, 30 The internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic gowgr will 
" be less than >5 Va’twe'en porincs”«i!d school reorganisation. 

Table 7 preaents the index between politics and school reorganisation. 

The index is 14,1, Ths empirical hypothesis that tha internal knowledgesbiee 
index of polymorphic power will be leas then 75 between polities and school 
reorganisation is supported. 

Operational aeasure 14 

E.H. 31 The internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will be 
lesa than 7S SeTweeRpoTTETcs and support of Harmor, 

The indsx for the cowarison of all mentions in polities with all men- 
tione in tha eupport of farmer isaue area is 13,!, The empirical hypotheeis 
that the knowledgeable* Index of polymorphic power will be less then 75 between 
politic* end the support of farmer lasu* area ie supported, 

O perational meaeure 15 

R,H, 32 The Internal knowlediesbles index of polymorphic power will 
- J - J - be lHsTKan ,T VftSKn pb ! i HcTsfrr ^air 's iiree TKfreaee. 

The know,’edgtablea index of polymorphic power between politics and 
retail sales increase is 3,6, The empirical hypothesis that the knowledgeable! 
Index of polymorphic power will be less than 75 between politics end retail 
sales increase is supported. 

Operational measure 16 

E.H. 33 The internal knowledgeahles index of polymorphic power will 
he less than TJetweeiY 'recreation and school reorganisation. 
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The index !•* 25,4 fov the comparison of all names mentioned in recreation 
with all n»a«i mentioned in school reorganization, The empirical hypothesis 
that tha knowledgeebles indax of polymorphic power will be laaa than 75 be¬ 
tween recreation and school reer Kaii i2it ion is fupponftOi 

Operational measure V 

B.H, 34 The internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power will 
be lest (Wan 7b between re'cr*at!ion"and support or PSrBer. 

The internal knowledgeable* index of polyatorphic power between recreation 
and support of farmer is 9,3, The empirical hypothesis that the internal 
knowledgeable* indax of polymorphic power will be less than 75 betwttn re¬ 
creation and the support of farmer issue area ia supportad. 

Oparational waasura 16 

B,H, 3S Tha internal knowladttables indax of polymorphic power will 

.. be lei's the 75 between the Tssu'i'a or recreation afuf retail 

sales incrsMse. 


The Index for the comparison of all mantions in racroation with all 
mantions In the retail salts incrssss issue ars* is 25.0, The empiricsl 
hypothesis that the internal knowledgeable index of polymorphic power will 
be less than 75 betwttn the issues of recreation and retail sales increase 
is supported. 


Operational measure 10 


r:.H. 36 Thn internal knowledgeablcs index of polymorphic power will 
“ he less than 75" "between" The issues of school reorganization 
and support of farmer. 
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The Internal knowledgeable* index of polymorphic power between school 
reorganisation and support of firmer is 15,2. The empirical hypotheaie that 
the internal knowledgeable! index of polymorphic power will be leu than 75 
between the iaeuea of school reorgsnlist ion end support of fareer Is supported. 


Operational measure £0 


The inter nal k nowledgeables index ef polymorphic power will be 
lees' Uhih 74 Eltweln the issues of dcnSol reorghnl'iallen and 
retail sales increase. 


The internal knowledgeab.es index of polymorphia powor between school 
reorganisation and rstail sales increase is 14.3, The empirical hypothesis 
that the interne! kncwledgeablss index of polymorphic power will be less than 
75 between the Issues of school reorganisation and retail salat increase is 
supported. 

Operational messure 21 

SJI. 38 The internal knowledgeables index of po lymorphic power will be 
lees'ltlian 75 between the issues of"Tupjiort or termer and retail 

sales increase, 

The index for the compnrieon of all mentions In the support of farmer 
issue area with ell mentions in the retsll salee increase issue area is 4,7, 
The empirical hypothesis that ths internal knowledgeables index of polymox-phic 
power will be less than 75 between the Issues of support of farmer and retail 
sales is supported, 
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Operational Measures and Fiririings--Cc'nununity Influential 

During the third phase of the field procedure the community influen¬ 
tial* were asked to rate other community influential* and themselves on scales 
designed to measure social power. As was discussed in Chapter S, each commun¬ 
ity influential was asked to rate other community influential! and himself 
on the of (1) industry, (2) politics, (3) general affairs, (4) Civil 

Defense Exhibit, and (5) Midwest County Planning Commission. Therefore, 
f second measure of the extent tc which internal community knowledgeable* 
and community influential a will perceive the power structure to vary depending 
on the issue area is the degree to which the community influential* percsive 
different persons to hsvs ths most powsr in dlffsrsnt community issut sms, 

The scale which waa developed to measure social power eoniletad of 11 
pointa. It waa numbered from 1 to 11. The flret point was designated aa no 
lrfluenca. The other and of the continuum waa designated as vary influential. 

The community influential* did not make a sufficient number of ratings 
in the Civil nefant* Exhibit and the Midwest County Planning Commission issue 
area* to make it possible to compare these two issue areas with ths other 
three issue areas. Generally, the community influential# did not rate other 
community influential* and themselves due to ths fate that many of them 
had not participated in either of these two issue areas, Mill# six of the 
community influential* exercised social power in the civil defense issue 
area, the other community influential* were nor. involved and lacked knowledge 
of the Civil Defense Exhibit power structure, 'Iho community influential* were 
generally not involved in the Midwest County Planning Commission, Ibwevar, 
sufficient ’'stings ■■’ere made in industry, politics, and general affairs to 
permit an analysis of the community inf 1 slant in l s' perceptions ov file most 
powerful individuals in these three issue areas. 



A mein vower value was determined for each community influential in each 


of three issue area*, Thii value was calculated by U) summing the ratings 
which ether community influential! made on each community influential and 
(2) dividing thia total by the number of persona ratine the commmity influen¬ 
tial, The ooweunity influential*' perception* of their own power were not 
included in the anelysia, After determining the mean power value* for etch 
comma ity influential a comparison of nean power value* between itaue* can 
be Bade. In cowparing and *valuating th* relationship between two iaaue 
areatt a correlational analysis will b* uaed. Bafora presenting th* corre¬ 
lational findings a brief discussion of correlations it presented aa it relates 
to issue areas and community influentials. 

As nan ptrcaivea th* ampirical <orld, he mentally observes relationships 
between social attributes. For exaaple, a change agent may obsarva that th* 
same community influential* who legitimist obtaining a new industrial plant 
for ths coiMunity also give sanction to th* development of a recreational 
eantar. Therefore, the change agsnt may perceive a relationship between th* 
powar which community influential* exercise in industrial development and 
th* power which they exercise in the recreational issue area. For sane 
purposes, a rough subjective approximation of th* relationship between th* 
power exercised in the two Issue areas may be fairly satisfactory, 

For scientific purposes, more accurate measurement than a subjective 
approximation of the relationship between variables is desired. Hie problem 
of precisely measuring the relationship between social attributes is complex. 
This complexity is due to various factors. A major factor is due to the fact 
that any event in the empirical world is the outcome of a multiplicity of 
relevant influencing factors, Adding to the complexity is the fact that 
the san'e factors may be related to two different outcomes, but the intensity 
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of the factors producing each our com# may vary, Factor# are constant!) in 
interaction with each oth#r to add to the complexity of measuring a relation¬ 
ship between two variables. Obtaining a precise measure of a relationship 
!■ c c sp I w x» 

Mueller and Schuessler (17) present two broad evidences of relationships 
between variables, Ths firs, evidence is the relative frequency with which 
social attributas occur together. Thie evidence preeenta the relatienshlp 
by tebuleting and classifying the frequency of observations. An exasqple 
weuld be to summarise the frequency of mentione in induetry end the recreational 
issue tree and compare the two with e atatistical analyais, 

The second evidence of a relationship between two variables ia the fact 
that a unit change in ona variable produce* e unit change in the ether variable. 
If thie is found to be the case, one may concluda that the two variables are 
somehow related to each other. This procedure attempts to determine the 
strength of the relationship in addition to establishing a relationship, The 
preduct-moment ceefficient of correlation is among the statistical teste in 
this second category, Thie test will be used in the present analysis to com¬ 
pare the cosmunity in fluent isle' perceptions of the amount of power they per¬ 
ceive other community influential# to have in three issue area*. 

The researcher must establish some criteria for stating whether or not 
■ relationship exists bstween two variables, The significance level eetab- 
lished for testing the relationship between pow-^r values assigned by community 
influential# in different issue areas is the .05 level of significance, Ths 
calculated correlation value will be compered with the tabular (theoretical) 
value at the .05 level of significance, The tabular value at the ,05 level 
of significance depends upon the degrees of freedom . For t! s correlation of 
.’5 mean power values in two different issue areas there are 75 degrees of 
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freedom. With 23 degress of freedom, the tabular value is .396. 

At the .05 level of significance one would expect to obtain a calculated 
value of correlation larger than .396 only 5 times in 10C samples when in the 
population being studied there is no relationship between the two variables 
being compared. If the calculated value is larger then .396 one is usually 
willing to conclude that there is a relationship between the two variables. 

The correlations comparing mean pover values will be statistically evalur.tod 
at the .05 significance level, It will be concluded that a relationship 
exist* if the calculated value of correlation la greater than .396. 

In summary, by computing correlations between the mean power values of 
community influential on each issue with every other issue, an index of 
whether the community power structure is mononorphic or polymorphic can be 
obtained. This measure will be referred to ae the community influentials 
index of polymorphic power . 

The above discussion of the community Influentials* perceptions of the 
most powerful community influentials in three dlffejtnt issue areas may now 
ba stated as thu next three operational measures. 

Operational measure 22 

l'.H. 39 'me community Influential* index of polymorphic power between 

generaTaffairs and Industry wlil*nbt be poslilveTy significant. 

Table 8 presents tbo community influentials indexes of polymorphic power. 
The correlation between general affairs and industry is .905 which is pos itively 
slgnificnnt «t the ,05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that the 
community influential* index of polymorphic power between general affairs and 
industry will not he positively significant is not supported. 
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Table 8, Community influentlals indexes of polymorphic power [raw power 
values ui<#d) 


General 

Affairs Industry Fblitic* 


General affairs .905 -.177 
Industry -,.111 
Politics 


Operational measure 23 

B.H, 40 Tha community influsntlals index of polymorphic mhi t bwtwmon 

gonofiV tFF!lira r an<J'pSTTncs^ITl not' S» pSsMVITy 'llgrilflcant, 

The index between general affairs and politics is -.177 which is not 
positively significant at the ,05 level of probability. The empirical hypothe¬ 
sis that tht community influsntlals lndsx of polymorphic power between general 
affairs and politics will not be positively siinifloant is supported, 

Operational measure 44 

8,H. 41 The community influentlals index of polymorphic pow er between 
' industry and politics wfll not {^" positively algrTFi^unt, 

The correlation between industry and politics is -.111 which Is not 
positively significant at the .05 lev, of probability, The empirical hy¬ 
pothesis that tht community influentlals index of polymorphic power between 
industry and polit.i will not bo positively significant is supported, 

m summary, the analysis of the internal community knowledgeablas and 
community influentlals' perceptions used two different types of measurement. 

The int araal knowledgeablas i ndexes of polymorphic powar used only names for 
the comparison of issue areas, The internal knowledgeable:? ware not asked to 
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rank or assign weighted pow»r values to int amount of social power they 
perceived each individual to have. The community Influentia ls indexes of 
polynsarphlc power used weighted values for the comparison of issue areas. 

The c oauBUft ity in fluent I sis assigned numerical weights to the amount of 
social power they perceived each person to have. They rated other community 
influential* and themselves on scales designed to measure social power. 

A comparison of the internal hnowledgeables Indexes of polymorphic 
power considering all mentions rang* from 3.6 for the comparison of politics 
and retail aales increase to 53,1 for the comparison of general affaire and 
industry, 

A comparison of the community influential! Indexes of polymorphic power 
points cut that the data do not support B.H. 39 hut do support E.li, 40 and 41, 
The ooamunity influentisla perceive the power structure in general affairs to 
ba similar to the power structure in induatry. In comparing the inue areas 
of generel affairs and induatry the community influential* perceive the struc- 
ture of power to be monomorphic in nature. Hjwever, the community influen¬ 
tial* perceive the structure of power to be polymorphic in comparing both 
general affaire and induatry with politic*. 

A comparlaon of the i nternal knowledgeehles index of polymorphic power 
between general affairs and induatry and the community I nfluential inde x 
of polymorphic power for the same issue* indicate* some similarity. Although 
the Internal knowledgeables perceived the power structure to vary betweon 
general affairs and industry, the degree of overlap of individuals who 
appeared in both the general affairs and industry issue areas was 53,1 per¬ 
cent. This index was the highest ajnong the 21 operational measures of the 
internal knowledgeables 1 perceptions of power structures. The internal 
knowledgeables perceived some community actors as having social power in 
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both th<* general affairs and industry issue ariai, The community influential* 
generally perceived the name pow„r structure to have the capability to control 
the behavior of others in both general affairs and industry, Although the 
internal knowledgeable* did not perceive a monomorphic power structure, they 
did perceive an overlap of community influentiale in general affairs and 
induatry, It is concluded that whan comparing the two issue areas, general 
affairs and industry, there appears to ba a monomorphic power structure. 

Of the 24 empirical hypotheses 23 support the general hypothaais that 
internal community knowledgeables and community influential* will perceive 
the power structures to vary depending on the lasue area, one empirical 
hypothesis did not support the general hypothesis, On the basis of the data 
presented, it is condudtd that internal community knowledgeables and cosi* 
munity Industrials parcelv# the power structures to vary depending on the 
lseue area. 


Implications for Change Agents 

The internal community knowledgeable* and the community Influential! 
perceived the power structures to vary among issue areas. Till■ general 
finding has implications for ci.il defense change agents, Considering pte- 
vious research and the findings presented In ihis report, the change agent 
nia/ worn- ludt that there will probably be different power structures depending 
ui'Oi. the issue area. The findings indicate to the change agent that the per¬ 
sons who : H'itimize or give sanction to new programs in one iasu? area may 
not be perceived to be the relevant power holders in other issue Breas, For 
example, the persons perceived to have the most power in industry were generally 
not perceived among the most powerful in politics, 

Although the internal community knowledgeables ami community influentials' 
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indexes of polymorphic power were basod on perceived power, the community 
influential* did exercise social power to affect the initiation and implemen¬ 
tation of social action, Thest> date were presented in Chapter 6. Thus, in 
addition to perceiving that community influential* have social power the 
internal community knowledgeable* and cosnunity influential* provided 
examples where persons of perceived power exercised social power. If the 
change agent asks community knowledgeable* and influential! to provide names 
of persons they perceive to have power and to name instances where they ex¬ 
ercised social power, he nay delineate the power structures for various 
community issue areas, 

ihe findings should caution the change agent, such as the local civil 
defense director, froi legitimizing aii new programs with one issue area 
power structure, Also, the change agent nay get wore marginal returns from 
working with or through one issue area power structure than another issue 
area power structure, As a new issue area la Introduced into a community 
perhaps a new power structure for that issue area will develop, Evan though 
a Monomorphic power structure may tend to exist in a community, one group of 
community influential* probably will not effect the decision-na'ing process 
in all levels of community issue arena. 

This research raport did not analyze the extant to which community in¬ 
fluent in la participate in different levels of issues, hut future reseerch 
should investigate the ext.ent to which community influential* participate 
in both major and minor level# of issues, Por example, the community influen¬ 
tial* who legitimize an industrial development program and the development 
of n community hospital may not legitimize or participate in old settler's 
days and the improvement of the community park. A relevant question for the 
local civil defense director to ask is whore do civil defense issues rank in 
importance among other community issues? 
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The change agent needs to consider the power structures which are rele¬ 
vant for legitimizing or giving sanctions to the new program wlilch he desires 
to implement. A knowledge and understanding of the extent to which the com¬ 
munity power structure is monomorphic or polymorphic ssy he of value to the 
change agent in initiating and implementing new programs. 
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CHAPTER 10 

INFLUENCE AND AUTHORITY 

Relevant* to civil Defen** 

In the proeeaa of initiating and iaplenenting social action programs 
the civil defena* change agent 1> faced with legitimizing action at different 
atagea, In the initial atagea of aoclal action the change agent aay need to 
legitialza the action with the relevant comunity influential*. Many tinea 
change agent* have assumed that ptraena of authority have the most power in 
comaunlty affaire. For example, tha change agant aay lagitlalx* action with 
the prealdant of the Kiwania Club, the aeabara of the city council, the mayor, 
or other foraial office holdera. 

Other change agent a aay pavealva that paraona of influanca have tho noat 
power in coaaunlty affaire. While paraona of Influanca aay hava held authori¬ 
tative poaltlona In tha paat, thaaa comaunlty influential* have aoclal power 
duo to their paet echieveaenta, knowledge of comunity problem, willingneaa 
to work, ability to think, or other aourcea of power. They nay work "behind 
the acenaa" to lagitlnite action, 

If social action prograaa art to be successfully implemented, tha change 
agent naada to have an understanding of tha ralatlonahip of authority and In¬ 
fluence aa aocla l power . Are the peraona who have tha rvat power in community 
affair* peraona having authority 7 Or are persons* having Influence the moat 
powerful in community affairs? Answer* to these questions may asaiat the 
change agent in locating community Influential*, If community influential* 
who are perceived to have ths most power are currently holding formal positions, 


than tha change agent's problem of delineating community influential* is less 
complex. On tha other hand, if community influential* who are perceived to 




have the most power .are met. or women of in fluence rather than men or women of 
authority, the change agent's problem of delineating community influentials is 
more complex. locating community inlluencials who operate "behind the scenes" 
is a complex process. Prior to determining the relationship of influenc e and 
authority at social powe r, a review of previous reaearch focusing on thla topic 
will be presented, 

Background <ir,d Derivation of the General Hypothesis 

In their study of a mail aocial system Vidich end Bansman (25) found 
that most top leaders held no political office. One top leader held the 
formal office of clerk to the village board. Many of the technioal impltmen- 
teri who carried out the actions but who made no major policy decisions, ap¬ 
peared to be In positions of formal authority, 

Miller (IS) studied the manner In which small American communities mo¬ 
bilise their resources toward health goals, tils data for two communities in 
different regions of th* Unltad Suites revealed that in the Southeastern com¬ 
munity the basis of decision making was cast largely in terms or position 
(authority), In a specific instance three of the top four decision makers in 
the hospital issue held offices which mads them county oriented. In the North¬ 
eastern community decision making appeared to be based mors on » basis of 
social property or resources and prof iciencei vested in persons of influence. 
Among the top four people no one was & political leader or s political office 
holder. 

J.n tho South town study Stewart (22) compared the formal office holders 
with the top inl'luentials. Ihe analysts of the data pointed out thnt 38 per¬ 
cent of tho 55 top influential* held no office. Of tho 43 persons holding 
two or more offices So percent were among the top influential*. 
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White (27) found in a relatively small social system i at Informal and 
formal leadership are not closely related to each other. The data revealed 
that change agents would by chance be right SO percent of the time if he knew 
the leader* presont in one hierarchy, in selecting among them for persona who 
would be in the other hierarchy. His data indicate that the researcher or 
change agent might expect to find many top community influential* without a 
significant amount of authoritative power, 

The data of Powers indicated that "... present power is unrelated to 
total authority ever accumulated and inversely related to authority possessed 
within the last five year* 11 (20, p, 130). His conclusion was that influence 
plays the major role in determining the amount of power an Individual has, 
Prom the above discussions the following general hypotheses is derived. 

G.H, 6 Community influential# perceived to have more power will have 

~ no more authority than commun*;y influential! perceived to 
have lesa power, 

Operational Measure* and Findings 

during ths course of interviewing the community influential* they were 
asked to provide a list of ths organisations (both present and past) to which 
they belonged, liach community influential was asked to name the formal 
offices, board memberships, and committee chairmanships which they had held 
in each organ)zation. In addition, aach community influential was asked to 
mime the elected or appointed office* (such as it3yor) which he i* cu.rently 
holding or had held In the past. The organizations and offices included the 
Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club, Ro rv Club, 
Methodist Church, Catholic Church, Congregational Church, American -gion, 
Veterans of Foreign Fhrs, Republican Party, democratic Party, mayor, city 
council, school hoard officer and many Olliers. A formal office score will 
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be obtained lor each community influential from these data. 

To determine each community influential's formal office score weighted 
values were assigned to the formal positions either, either elective or appointive , 
which the coranunity influential had heid. The following weighted scale 
will be used for the purposes of this anulysis: president, 5 points; vice- 
president, 4 points; secretary„ secretary-treasurer, or treasurer, 3 points; 
board member or conanltt.ee rr.rmbor arid an officer of the board or committee, 

2 points; tnd other minor office or committee member, 1 point. 

The above value.! will be assigned to all offices in the local community. 

Por each additional level of social system an additional point will be added, 

The additional levals considartd are county, regional (aavaral countlaa), 
state, and national, 

Miile it ia racogniiad that it may not actually be true in all eaaas, 
tha basic assumption which is stated for the purpose of this analysis is that 
the iam* office in different organisation* within tha community ia of equal 
importance in tho exercise of guthorlty. Por tha purpoaes of the analysis 
formal offices held prior to living in Prairia City will not be used in 
determining formal office scores , Authoritative power, the rights given to 
an individual in one r. mmunity, will not be considered to be transferable 
to a new community. 

In the procedures explained in Chapter !> mean power values were deter¬ 
mined tor each community influential in three different Issue areas, For 
this analysis ihn mean power values on industry, politics, Bnd general affairs 
will ho summed For each community influential to obtain a moan power score 
for each community influential. This score represents tho power which each 
community influential is perceived to have based upon other community influen- 
tints' perceptions. 
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The statistical analysis which will be used to rooasure the relationship 
between formal office scores and menu power scores is the product-moment co¬ 
efficient of Correlation. The extent to which the moan power scores do not 
correlate with formal office scores is a measure of extent to which the 
coMunlty influential* perceived to have more power will have no more author¬ 
ity than community influential* perceived to have less power. This measure 
will be referred to as the power-euthority index . 

The level of significance for testing the power-authority index ie the 
.05 level of probability, The tabular (theoretical) correlation value for 
the .05 level of significance with 25 degree* of freedom is *,396, If a 
eignifieant value of +.396 or greater is obtain* 1 it will be concluded that 
the pereons perceived to have the moat power are elao the persona having the 
most authority in the community. If e correlation value of less than +.396 
la obtained It will be concluded that the pereone perceived to heve the moat 
power have no more authority than thoee percalvad to hava less power, One 
can then Infer that lnfluance It more relevant to social power than authority, 

The following empirical hypothesis may now be Jtsted: 

(Ml. pow er-authority index will not be positively significant. 

The Po^a^authorlty lndox is -.178 which Is not positlvely significant 
at the .05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that the power- 
authority index will not be positively significant Is supported. 

Operational measure 2_ 

In addition to the previously mentioned data which the community influen¬ 
tial* were asked to provide about their participation in formal offices (elec¬ 
ted or appointed), they wore asked to provide the approximate year or years 
which they hold formal positions. Therefore, a second measure of the extent 
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to which the community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more authority than community influentials perceived tj have Ibis power is the 
extent to which they are not presently participating in formal positions. 

The offices held by community influentials were assigned weighted values 
as previously described. The previous empirical hypothesis compared the re¬ 
lationship of the total formal offic score which included ah^ current and 
past offices held with mean power scores. The present operational Maaura 
will compare the current foieial office scores with mean power scores . Por the 
purposes of analysis the formal office scores were assigned to five-year periods 
on the basil of the yeir the conssunity influential assumed the responsibilities 
of the office. One period consisted of seven yeere (1956-1962). The current 
formal office scoraa for the 1956-1962 period will be compared with the mesn 
power acores. 

m the previous section the mean power values on industry, politics, and 
general affairs wars summed for each community influential, The mean power 
•core for each community influential will be analysed in relation to each 
commit) 1 influential's preeent formal office score for the period 1956-1962. 

The product-moment coefficient of correlation will be usod for this analyaie. 

The extent to which the mean power scores do not correlate with the formal 
office scorei for ths 1956-1962 period is taken as a maasurs of the extent to 
which the community influentials perceived to have more power will have no 
more outhority than the community influentials perceived to have less power. 

This measure will be referred to ns the power-authority Index for 1956-1962 . 

The level of significance for testing the power-authority Index for 

is the .05 level of probability, The tabular (theoretical) corre¬ 
lation vaion for the .05 level of significance with 7.1 degrees of free- c,.. 
is *.3%. it a significant value of +.590 or greater i.s obtained it will be 
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concluded that the parson* perceived to have the most power are also the persons 
having the most authority in the community. If a correlation value of less 
than *,39(> Is obtained it will be concluded that the persona perceived to 
have the nest power have no wore authority than those perceived to have less 
power. One can then inter that influence is more relevant to eocial power than 
preaent authority. 

The empirical hypothesis can now bu stated; 

BiHi 43 The power authority index for 19S6-1962 wi11 not be positively 
significant. 

The formal offica scores by fiva-year intarvali are presented in Table 8. 
Two periods cover more than fiva yaars, Tha first period cover* all formal 
office* held in 1940 or before, The last period covers 7 year* (1956-1962), 

The correlation between the mean powar scoraa and tha formal offica acorea 
for tha 1956-1962 interval ia -.318, This value if not significant at the 
.05 level of probability. The empirical hypothesis that tha powar-authority 
indax for 195ft-1962 will not be poiltively »lgnlflcant is supported. 
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Table 9. Formal office scores by fi »e-year intervals 


Comnnci ity 

1940 or 

1941- 

1946- 

1951- 

1956- 


Influential 

before 

1945 

19S0 

1955 

1962 

Total 

Dick Bolt 

a 

8 

S 

0 

2 

23 

Roles' Been 

0 

0 

0 

7 

17 

21 

Judge Unger 

0 

0 

13 

9 

1 

23 

Vic Hahn 

6 

0 

S 

0 

7 

18 

Frank Mink 

0 

0 

0 

23 

5 

28 

Bias Riddle 

0 

0 

2 

40 

SC 

92 

Francis Edel 

0 

S 

17 

IB 

5 

45 

Williaa Fo»le 

a 

12 

16 

5 

n 

41 

Eli Fogle 

0 

0 

0 

5 

19 

24 

Dick Pelton 

12 

0 

7 

2 

0 

21 

Bill Do by 

0 

2 

16 

10 

8 

36 

'on Barton 

0 

0 

0 

14 

10 

24 

Hard Grev 

0 

0 

0 

n 

5 

5 

Cary Holt 

is 

s 

4 

2 

S 

31 

Alvin Hall 

13 

0 

0 

13 

13 

39 

Bary Polton 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

24 

Tia Hein* 

1ft 

1) 

3 

ft 

Ift 

41 

Aina Volt 

0 

0 

11 

14 

54 

79 

Bryce Doan 

0 

0 

0 

10 

37 

47 

Blaine Newell 

0 

0 

0 

9 

7 

16 

Jaekion Bull 

0 

0 

3 

6 

9 

18 

Paul Kohler 

0 

4 

0 

1 

10 

IS 

Jonea Chilton 

0 

U 

0 

1 

4 

S 

Vie PaII 

0 

u 

0 

5 

23 

28 

Bamey Rollins 

0 

2 

10 

4 

9 

25 
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The data supported both I'.ll, 42 and I’.ll, 43. Ihe general hypothesis 

that the community influential* perceived to have more power will have no more 

authority than the community influent inis perceived to have lets power 1* 

1 

Supportgu> 


Implication* for Change Agent* 


The community influential* perceived te have the wo it power in cowunity 
affair* were generally not holding formal positions the present tin*. 

The Implication from this finding for thl change agent it that community 
influential* will probably be men of influence rather than pareona occupying 
formal poaltiona of authority within the community. In delineating the 
relevant power structure fcr legitiniiing or giving aanction to new program* 
the change agent may find that the eonaunlty influential* who exarolia power 
to affect the decision-making process are not holding formal poaltiona at 
the preient time. 

Although th* pcriona who hav* the most power to affect the decision- 
making procea* may be men or woman of influence, the change agent needs to 
b* aware of the interrelationship of Influence and authority a» components 
of *ooial power . There i* evidence that in Prairie City th* community 


*The two women in the community influential (ample rated among the lower 
half in mean power score*. The two women ranked fir»t and second In both total 
formal office score and Formal office score for the 1956-62 period, Their for¬ 
mal office scores were considerably higher than the formal orfico scores for 
other comnumity Influent Ul a. these data appear in Table 9, If the two women 

are dropped from the analysis of total formal office scores and mean power 
scores, the correlation value is *,417, The tabular (theoretical) correlation 
value for the ,95 level of significance with 21 degrees of freedom is •'.413. 

The power-authority inde x excluding the two women community Influential* is 
positively significant, In the analysis without the two women, there is a 
JTBTrrfTCtTrt relationship between total formal between total formal office scores 
and mean power scores. 

When the two woman arc dropped from the analysis of the formal office scores 
for the 1956-1962 period with mean power values, the correlation value is -,185. 
This value is not significant. Thus, there is not a significant relationship 
between current formal office scores and mean power scores when the two women 
are excluded from the analysis. 






influential® perceived to have the most social power were nolders of formal 
power at an earlier period of time. Generally, the community influential® 
who are the most powerful in general affair*, industry, and nnHHr* hslJ 
formal offices during the period prior to 1956. Some of these community 
influential® held such positions as president of the Chaim *?r of fomserce, 
president of the Rotary Club, and many others, Community influential* who 
have the capability to affect the daclsion-Making process may have accumulated 
a pare of their present social power through the roles they performed in 
formal positions. Chaptsr 12 will focus upon role performances, 1,*,, what 
on Individual in a social po er position hat done, or is expsetod to do to 
be in a position of powtr. 

Miile persons of influsnes may hava wr# capability to affect the course 
of cwBtunity action than parsons of authority, the change agent needs to be 
aware that paopie in positions of. authority play an important rols in tha 
initiation and lmplimtntation of social action programs. In tha course of 
initiating and implementing new programs, cartatn legal end procedural actions 
may naed to ba taken which involve people of authority . Tha changs agent may 
be initiating a program which includes ■ role for government. If government 
asslstai.ee or support is to be granted, the change agent needs to legitimUe 
the action with the per»ons of authority in government, 

Community InfluentUls who are mon of influence may Interact with persons 
'' aut horitative positions to affect ths decision-making process, If 

the change agent leg!'imiies or obtains participation only from community in- 
fluentials In authoritative positions for new programs, he may overlook the 
relevant power holders. The community Influential whose social power is 
based largely on influence may have resources which are vital to the initia¬ 
tion and implementation of new programs. They may be able to i.. L 'luenco the 
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comaunity deeision-nahlng process more effectively than authoritative power 
holders, The social power which men of influence are perceived to have may 
be due to past achievements! knowledge of community problems, willingness to 
work, ebility to think, or other sources of power. These sources of power may 
wecOM relevant ^sources for the initiation and implementat ion of social 
tihinge. The next chapter will focus on the sources of power which community 
influentials perceive to be relevant for aocial power in community affeirs, 
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CHAP (fill n 

smmrrs of pomir 

Relevance to Civil Oefenaa 

If influence is the major component of the amount of lucial pi >r which 
a community influential has, it would appear important fur the change agent 
to determine the bases or sources upon which the influenoe recta. 1. initi¬ 
ating and implementing naw programs, tha change agent must obtain and organise 
resources to carry out the program, Resources wilt ba needed at various 
•tagei of any social action program, The community influential! may partici- 

f 

pate in the initial stages by legitimising or giving sanction to the program. 

At othor stages they may contribute rasoviraaa which are relevant for the suc¬ 
cess of the now program. 

Tha planning stage may involve cosasunlty influential!, in tha early 
atagoa of developing i plan, tha community influential! may contribute human 
resources, They may include rha ability to plan, Knowledge o,( the sow lei 
system, contacts with formal organisations, accass to extra community re- 
sources, nodal participation and other rosources, At later stages whan tha 
plan of worn is being implemented, the community influentials may contribute 
both human end physical resources for the new program. If the change agent, 
such at the civil defense director, is to initiate and implement new programs, 
ho will need to mobilize and organise the relevant resources. In accomplishing 
his tisk the change agent needs to have a knowledge and understanding of the 
sources of power of community influentials. 

Do community influentials perceive certain sources as giving a community 
actor social power to affect the dscisicn-making process? that are the 
relevant sources of power in the community? Do community influentials who are 
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perceived to have the most social power differ in s ource s of power ? Will 
community influential* have sources of power which may be relevant to initiating 
and implementing new programs? If the change agent seek* answers to these ques¬ 
tions prior to initiating or Implementing new programs, he may more efficiently 
and affectively use resources which are relevant to the success of the programs. 

Background and Dtrivation of the General Itypothesis 

The review of the literature on social power indicated that tha exercise 
of social power required facilities or various resources, Laaswell and Kaplan 
(11) pointed out that power may rset on various bases which may differ froa 
one power structure to another. Therefore, a great amount of the value, power, 
involves a certain Mount of other basic values, L.e., wealth, skills, etd, 

Hiller (15) found that three of the four top decision makers in the North¬ 
east comwnity hsd ss bssas of power: honor, success, vigor, compstanca, 
friendship, loyalty, and Christian living, The data analysed by Hiller re¬ 
vealed that tha baaaa of social power of tha top four daoiaien makers ware 
resources and proficlences vested in tha decision makers. 

In discussing power structures, Rossi (21) points out that ths basis of 
t >wnr account for tha Inequality of powsr among citisans. H» lists tha attri¬ 
butes of people or social positions which can wield effective influence ss 
(1) control over wealth and o'her resources, (2) control over mess media, 

(3) control over solidary groups, (4) control over vsluss, and (5) control 
over prestigeful interaction, Rossi suggests tbst wealth ss a resource of 
influence needs to be turned into control over resources or institutions that 
can be used as sanctions. Control over banks, loans, and mass media contribute 
to the social power of community influentials. 

The Hunter (1C) and I'ellegrin and Coates (19) studies found that the 
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economic dominants play a leading rolo In the power structure of the communities 
studied. The economic dominants have available as resources: wealth, access to 
extra-community influential*, and control over business organizations. They are 
often a major source of voluntary donations to local charities and similar ac- 
tivltlss. The decision maker* or men of power In thete conuaunitie* have vari- 
oua resources at their disposal. Such reaourcea are often neceissry for im¬ 
plementing social aotion programs. 

The local civil defense director and other community change agenta are 
involved in action program which often need difforont resources. For example, 
a civil deftnso dlrsctor who it attempting to change the community's attitude 
toward civil dofenae programs needs eccsss to parsons who have control of 
mass media (radio, television, nswspepers). Also hs may need access to in¬ 
formal and formal organisations to assist in chsnglng community attitudes. 

The linkage betwaan tha mass media, formal organisations, and informal group* 
may be provided by community influentials. Knowledge of the aourcea of power 
of community influential* may assist tk local civil defense director in 
dwi .w reining the roles which cowiunity influential* may play in civil defense 
programs. 

From th* above discussion which points out that there are different 
sources of power, the following general hypethesia can be stated: 

G,H. 7 Comunity influential* will perceive some sources of power 
ns being more relevant than others for social powerui' th*' 
general affairs of the social system. 

Operational Measures and findings 

Operational measure 


In measuring the sources of social power it will first be established 
whether the community influentials perctive some sources of power as being 
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mot* relevant than others for social power in the community. W>* interviewing 
community influential*, they were provided with a lift of IK sources of power 
which it was believed nay give a person social power in his community, Each 
comaunity influential indicated the sources of power which he believed are 
necessary for a parson to have eocial power in Prairie City. In addition, 
they were asked to specify the top three sources of power in their cosaainity. 

For the purposes of analysis weighted values will be assigned to the 
source of power responses which each coswunity influantial made. The asaigned 
weighted values are as follows: Cl) first sourca of power, 4 points; (2) 
second source of power, 3 points; (3) third source of power, 2 points; and 
(4) checked as a sourca of power, 1 point, After weighting each cwuwnity 
influential*s parceptions of tha soureas of power, tha weighted values for 
each source ojf power will be^ totaled , This total acors for aach source of 
power will be referred to as a community source power index, The unit 
of analysis is a source of power and not_ ona community influential, 

A variation in tha community sourca ov p o wer in dents is t •,aasura of 
the extent to which community influential* perceive some sources of power as 
being more relevant than others for social powar in the genaral affairs of 
the cosoaunity, For the uurpoies of meseurement any difference among tha 
community source of power indexes will be considered significant, 

Tha following expected relationship between community Influential^ and 
eou rces of power may now be stated. 

E.H. 44 There will bo differences among the community souses of power 
" r indexes. 


Table 10 presents the community source of power Indexes for 18 sour> 
of power, The indexes range from (> to 34. The community influentials were 
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discriminating as to the sources of power which give social power to community 
influential* in the general affairs of the community. These data support the 
empirical hypothesis that there will be differences among the community sources 
of power indexes . 


Table 10. Community source of power Indexes 


Source of pewer 

Index Score 

Knowledge of problems 

34 

Past achievements 

33 

Willingness to work 

29 

Ability to think 

20 

Human relations skills 

20 

Ability to plan 

15 

Occupation 

12 

Has influence with important organisations 

11 

knows lots of people 

10 

Holds an authority position 

7 

Is a souroa of good ideas 

6 

Family background 

5 

Controls money and cradlt 

3 

Controls mass madia 

3 

Access to sources of power 
outside the community 

2 

Flexible in time commitments 

2 

Control over jobs 

1 

Formal education 

0 


Operational measure 2_ 

If the community source of power indexes differ, then logically it should 
follow that the most powerful persons in general affairs would have as source; 
of powor those r.o\i''cos which the community influentials perceived as being more 
relevpnt than others for social power in general affairs. After indicating the 
relevance of the 18 listed sources of power, the community infhientisIs were 
asked to check the sources of powor they considered when rating the top five 
community influentials. 









no 

fach community influential raced other community Influential on scales 
designed to measure snciat power in general affairs. Ho was asked to check 
the sources of power he considered for the five individuals he assigned the 
nighost values on the general iiffair* scales. In addition, each community 
influential was asked to rank the top three sources of power which he believed 
contributed to the amount of power each of the five individual* ware perceived 
to have. The community influential! 1 perceptions of the sources of power of 
the porsons they perceived to have the most social power in general affairs 
were thus obtainad, 

For the purposes of analysis the earns weighted values as used in the first 
operational measure will be assigned to the responses of each community influen¬ 
tial aa to the sources of power he perceived as giving social power to the top 
five community influential* in general affairs. The weighted values were as¬ 
signed as follows: (1) first source of power, 4 points; (2) second source of 
power, 3 points| (3) third source of power, 2 points; and (4) checked as a 
source of power, 1 point, After weighting each community influential'# per¬ 
ceptions of the sources of power of the most powerful persons in general affairs, 
the weighted values for each source of power will be totaled. The total weighted 
score for each source of power will be referred to as the top community influen¬ 
tial* source of power indexes . 

The relationship between the communit y source of power I ndexes end the 
too c ommunity influential! source of power Indexes is a measure of the extent 
to which the community influentiais perceive some sources of power as being 
more relevant than others for social power in g eneral affairs . The statistical 
test used for this analysis is the product-moment coefficient of correlation . 

The correlation comparing the relationship between the community sourc e 
ot~ power indexes and the top c ommunity influontials source of power indexes 
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will be statietieslly evaluated at the .05 level of significance. The tubular 
(theoretical) correlation value for the ,05 level of aigniflcjnce with 16 de¬ 
gree* of freedom is +.468, If a *igniflcant value of +.468 or greater i* ob¬ 
tained it will be concluded that generally the community influential* perceive 
some source* of power as more relevant than others for social power In the 
community, In this case the community infj .ntials will perceive the community 
sources of power and the specific sources of power of the most powerful to be 
similar. If a correlation value of less than +.468 is obtained, it will be 
concluded that the community influential! do not perceive some sources of 
power as being more relevant than others for social power in the community. 

Prom a correlation value less than +.468, one could infer that the community 
sourc e of power indexes diffsr from the t 0 £ community influontiala source #f 
power indexes , 

The predicted relationship between the community source of power indexes 
and the top community Influential* source of power indexes can now be stated! 

P.,11, 45 The congruence between the community aource nf power indexes 
and the top community influential* source of power indexes 
will be significant. 

The top community influential! source of power indexes are prssented in 
Table 11, The correlation between the community a ource of power indexes which 
are presented in Table 10 and the Hop community influential lourcs of power 
'ndexes is . 8J9 which is significant at the .05 level of probability. 

The empirical hypothesis that the congruence between the community source 
of power indexes and the top community influential source of power indexes 
will be significant is supported. 
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Table 11, Top community influential* source 

of power indexes 


Source of power 

Index score 


Ability to think 

122 


Past achievements 

119 


biowledge of problems 

117 


Ability to plan 

104 


Occupation 

88 


Has Influence in Important organizations 

81 


Millingness to work 

74 


tttow lota of people 

70 


Human relations skill 

61 


tioldi an authority poaition 

50 


Source of good ideas 

48 


Access to sources of power outside system 

39 


Controls moi.ey and credit 

36 


family background 

29 


Controls mass media 

27 


Plexlble in time commitments 

21 


Formal education 

14 


Control over Jobs 

6 



In summary, the data support 0,11, 44 and B,H, 45, Tha community influan- 
tlals ganarally pt’ceive sourcas of power which raslda in individuala aa tha 
ralavant sourcas of power , They include Knowledge of problems! past achieve* 
ments, willingness to work, ability to think, human relation skills, ability 
to plan, occupation, and influence in important organizations. Generally, 
controls mass meJia, flexible in time commitments, contro'l over Jobs, formal 
education, and family background were not perceived to he sources of power 
in community affairs, 

The data support the general hypothesis thHt community influential will 
perceive some sources of power as being more relevant than others for social 
power in the general affairs of the social system. 
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Implications for Change Agents 

The change agent, such ai the local civil defence director, may find 
that some sources of power are more relevant than other sources of power in 
giving social power to persons In their community. In Prairie City sources of 
power which rosido in the individual were perceived to be relevant for social 
power. They Included knowledge of problems, pest achievementa, willingnssi 
to work, ability to think, human relation skills, ability to plan, occupation, 
and influsncs In istportant organisations, Thais sources of power my be rele¬ 
vant for the Initiation end imp lamentation of new progress by the change agent. 

Although eoaia sources of power nay be perceived to be relevant to eoclal 
power in he community, the community influential* will probably have different 
sources or power, 1 Community influential! may havs resources or sourcoa of 
power which era needed for the initiation end implementation of new programs. 


1 In this resserch study the community infiuentiels Indicated ehe sources 
of power for the top five persons which they rated in general affairs. The 
?op two community influential* as determined by mean power values were eery 
Molt and Dick Bolt, Over half of the community infiuentiels rated these 
two parsons among the top five in general affairs. 

A comparison of the s ources of power indlcer.ee that the two top community 
influential* have different sources oY power. The community infiuentiels 
perceive Carv Holt to have ability tr plan, past achievsmanta, ability to 
think, has influence with important organisations, knowledge of problems, 
is a good source of ideis, and human relatione skills as sources of power. 

On the other hand they perceive Dick Bolt to have control over money and 
credit, occupation, past achievements, and influence with important organi¬ 
sations, and influence with important organisations as hir sources of power. 
Thus, differences appear among the sor-ceu of power of the top two community 
influentials. 

The implication from these data for change agents, such as the civil 
defense director, is that the sources of power of individual community in- 
finer, tials will probably di f fo V , 'Communir y “Tn fluentia 1 s may have differont 
rosourc?!. to contribute to the many phases of socinl action. Knowlodge of 
tho sources of yower of individual community influential can aid the change 
agent ITT 'involving community influential to more efficiently and effectively 
initiate ,’n. 1 implement new programs. 




to carry out his goals. He must then seek out community actors who have the 
reiourcei or sources of power needed. The change agent who desires to make 


effective use of the easssunltw's resources therefore need* to have a know* 
ledge of the eouiaes of powe r of community influential!, 

The community influential who has the ability to plan nay play a role In 
developing plane for a new program. Another community influential who hae 
acceaa to reaourcei or influential! outside the coaaaunlty nay play a role in 
the implementation of the plan, If the change agent hae a knowledge of the 
■ourcea of power of community influential!, he may more effectively Involve 
community influential! at varioui itagei of a new program, 

In addition to having certain sources of power, the community influential! 
may have fulfilled ipecific rolei prior to accumulating a great amount of 
•ooial power. The following chapter will focue upon present and past role 
performance! of community influential! which may contrlbutt to tha accumulation 
of social power by community actori. 




CHAPTER 1 l 


ROLE PERFORMANCE 


Relevance to Civil Defense 


Within the community the person* who are community influential* will 
probably have fulfilled an expected eet of role performance* prior to 
accumulating social power. Por example, before becoming a community influen¬ 
tial an Individual may be expected to participate in certain organisations, 
head community fund drive*, be an active church member, and fulfill many 
other rolea. Through a knowledge of theae role performance!, a change agent 
or local civil defence director may be able to predict the per-ioni Mho will 
be future community influential a, 

Moat changa agents are not only concerned with implementing social action 
in the present, They sre also concerned with continuing social action In the 
future (10-20 years). This often includes initiating new social action pro¬ 
grams to tultui long-time goals and objectives. 

The future community influential* may be fulfilling roles at the present 
time which are ti-nessary before obtaining large amounts of social power. The 
performances in fulfilling the»e role* may determine whether the Individual 
becomes a community influential In the future. Ey delineating individuals 
who are currently performing those roles which most present community influen- 
tials have carried out, the change agent may he able to predict the relevant 
power structures that, may he . on corned with legitimizing or participating 
in future social action programs. 


The change agent 
from an understanding 


who desires to accumulate social power may benefit 
of expected robe perform ances, F ; or example, a change 

social power in a community where active parti- 


ajjnnt 


desire to nccmmilato 
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cipatlon in th< Kiwanis Club and the Chamber ot' Commerce ii considered to he 
expected role performance for accumulating social power. If t.<- change agent 
has knowledge o? the expected role performance s and desires to become a comrit;!£>■ 
infiusr>Ci»o i elevant that he become an active member of the Klwanls 
or the Chamber of Commerce, 

A knowledge of the past role performances of cowumlty influential* may 
give the change agent an indication of the past activities and reciprocal ob¬ 
ligations of the present cossaunity influentiala, The past role perfomanees 
may also assist the change agent in delineating systemic linkegei between com¬ 
munity influential! and formal organisations. If these data are known by the 
change agent, he will **#ve important insights into the exercise of social power 
by community influentiala. In accumulatir• aocial power the present community 
influential* have probably exercised social powor in ih* past to affeot 
community affairr. A knowledge of these date may help the change agent deter¬ 
mine the individuals and formal organisations which ara influenced by specific 
community influentiala. 

What are the expected tola performances to ha fulfilled before accumulating 
a great amount of power within the community? Vn whet organisation* are future 
community influential! probably fulfilling roles? What roles lave the praient 
community influential* played in the pait" Aro the younger community influen¬ 
tial* fulfilling roles similar to those fulfi1 lad by older community influential* 
at an earlier period in time? Answers to these questions may assist the 
change agent in determining the process thrnigh which the current community 
influential* have accumulated social power, In addition, it may assist ihe 
change agent if he desires to become a community influential in the future, 
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background and tho Derivation of the General Hypothesis 

form and Sauer (8) found in the analysts of data from Influential* in 
Laming that influential came to the city more than 30 years ago, They be¬ 
came immediately involved in many organizations, On the average, the influen¬ 
tial in Laming had belonged to more than 13 community organisation! which 
involved 3,9 bueinaee organization!, 2.4 professional organization*, 2,9 
oivie and welfare organizations, .8 aorvica organizational and 3,5 social 
organisations, Ihey have held the top elected or appointed offices in Moat 
a, the organizations in which thay became actively involved, Furthermore, 
the analysis polntsd out that tha influential* belonged to a coasaon cora of 
organisations such as tha Chamber of CoHiorco, Rotary, Country Club, a loading 
ehuroh, and tho Community Choat, Tho highest laval of aotive organlaatienai 
involvement for tho group had occurred in the peat, Tho role wllch influen¬ 
tial* now play la largely to consult and inform present officers and help to 
ahspo organizational policies. 

Powers 1201 found in a small rural cozaaunlty that thtra waa a fairly 
high degree of consensus among community influential* on four oxpacted role 
perfermances for newcottera daairing to obtain power in the community. They 
ware (1) be active in community affair*, (2) be successful in chair own buai- 
nan, (3) check out any ideas for community change with community influential* 
before moving ahead, and (4) be honest in your business dealings. Other role 
performances mentioned by tho community influentials included joining the sight 
groups (Rota v, Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, PTA, Nasons, 
American legion), affiliating with a church, getting elected to office in 
groups, and getting acquainted with the community influentials. 

In his analysis of social power. Powers compared the role performance 
of community influentials perceived to he increasing in power with the past 
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role performances of community influential* perceived ns remaining the fame 
in social power, ihe role performances of tho latter group were for the 
time period 1939-1944 at which time they would have been the same age aa the 
firat group during the period 1957-1962. The 19S7-1963 group wsi found io 
have averaged higher formal office secret in the organimiona where at leaat 
two member* of either group belonged. 

Power* concluded "... that there ii an expected pattern or role per¬ 
formance uaaociated with the eventual attainment of power in the community 
under atudy" (20, p, 114). 

The Form end Sauer, and tower* atudiea indicate that the reaearcher and 
the ehange agent might expect to find a aat of role performancat to be ful¬ 
filled which are aaiodated with the accumulation cf power. The following 
general hypotheiia can be itated: 

G,H, 8 There will be an expected aet of role performance* to be 
fulfilled which erw efaooiated with the accumulation of 
power by actor* in the aocial ayittm, 

Operational Heaaurei and Finding* 

Operational maaaure _1. 

In Prax » dry tht community influential* were aaked the following 

question about expected role performances: 

If I came to your town end started a new business or began to work 
for someone in the community and wanted to take part in the community 
affairs and eventually became influential, what should t do? whst 
activities, what clubs, what church, ate.7 

One measure of the extent to which there will he nn expected set of role 

perf ovmnnces to he fulfilled in accumulating power in the community is pro¬ 
vided b; the community influent inis' responses to the previous question. 

file responses to the question regarding expected roln performances were 
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in the form of vorbai atatomenti. These responses will be categorized for 
this analysis! ('or the purposes of measurement the perceptions of expected 
role performances will be considered similar if there are at 1 •.»»». three role 
performances mentioned by more than 12 of the 2S cossnunity influential* 
interviewed, 

The relationship between role performances and persons desiring to 
obtain social power may now be stated: 

B.H, 46 The community influential* 1 poreoptlons of role performance 
1 to be fulfilled by newcomers desiring to obtain social power 

will bo aiailar. 

The data in Table 12 present the role performances which community in- 
fiuentiais expsot parsons to ruifiii who doaire to gain power in the community. 
There is a high degree of congruence on the cossaunity influential! 1 perceptions 
of four expected role performances. Over half of the consunity influential! 
ptrciive joining and participating in formal organisation!, affiliating with 
a church, participating in community activltiaa, and getting acqutintad with 
paopla aa axpacted rela performance! for a person dailrlng to accumulato 
social power in the community. 

Other expected role performance! which ware aantionnd by laaa than half 
of the community influential! include getting established before attempting 
community chnnges, have desirable personal characteristics, participate in 
politics, wife should actively participate in community affairs, be success¬ 
ful in business, and bank at the proper bank, 

In addition to specifying expected role performances, ihe community in- 
f1 limit ia Is perceived certain role performances winch should not bo attempted 
bv a person desiring to gain power in the community. Ian community influen¬ 
tial. s perceived that a newcomer desiring to heco-.e a community influential 
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Tab In 12, Perception ot’ expected role performances of persons desirinj; to 
gain power in the community 


Expected role performances 

Frequency of mention 
(Maximum n - 25) 

Join and participate in toraal 
organisation* 

23 

Affiliate with a church 

21 

Participate in community activitiai 

13 

Get acquainted with people 

13 

Get establish;*: before attempting 
oomatunity changes 

S 

Have desirable personal characteristics 

a 

Participate in politics 

3 

bt.fa ahould actively participate 
ii. community affairs 

3 

*» successful in businsaa 

2 

lank at ?h« proper bank 

i 


should not b« over aggressive or anxious in dealring to obtain aooial power, 
Other perceptions, mentioned by four or leu community Influantiali, included 
don't fall to follow community norma, don't exploit people, don't challenge 
the present ectmunity influential*, and don't attempt too many actlvltiea, 

Thais perceptions of role perforaences which ahould not be attempted by 
person!, desiring to becoat community influential provides additional aupport 
that there will he on expected set of role performances to be fulfilled by 
persons before accumulating a greRf amount of social power. 

The oata support the empirical hypothesis that, the community influential*' 
perceptions of role perfortunees to be fulfilled by newcomers desiring to 
obtain social power will i>e similar. 




Operational measure 2 

A second Bid«»ure .>f expected role pononuance s is tho extent to which the 
community influential* who were interviewed have fulfilled similar roles. For 
the purpose* of this analysis, the community influential* were categorised 
into two groups bated on (1) age and (2) length of reeidence in the cms*imi* , y, 
Assigned to the first group were cowiunity influential* who were 45 year* of 
age or over or who have reiided in the coimtunity more than lb .ears, ihe is 
community influential* in thia group will be referred to aa Group 1. Community 
influential assigned to the second group are less than 45 yeara of age or have 
resided 15 year* or leu in hrairia City t Ten community influential* were 
assigned to this group, Ths second group will be referred to aa Group 2, 

The purpose In assigning the community influential! to two groups is to 
compare the role performances of tha older community lnfluontiala with long 
time residence with youngsr community Influential* who have shorter residence 
in the community. Tha role performances of Group 1 during tho period 1945-1052 
will be compared with th? r?l# performances ef Croup 2 during the period 11)53- 
1062, Logically, if ther# la an axpscfd »*t of role performance* through 
which an individual must move prior to becoming a community influantiai, on* 
would expect Group l to havo fulfilled a , ittem of role parformanceu in 
formal organisations similar to Group 1, 

During the Interview* community influential* were asked to name the 
formal organisations to which they belonged, They were also asked to indicate 
the approximate percentage of organizational meetings which they attended, In 
addition, corns unity Influential* were asked to provide data on the fotmal 
offices which they held In these formal organizations . This information in¬ 
cluded the approximate year they held the office and the level of participation 
(local, county, regional, state, national). Tho role performances in formal 
organizations of the two groups will ho compared. 
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The role performance! of the two groups will be analyzed by comparing: 

11} the number of community Influentials in each gr-’-up which belong to the 
organization* preiented in Table 1?: f?' th* ave^aga percentage of attendance 
of the two groups in each organization: and (3) the formal office scores of 
the two group* in each organization, 

Role porformancos held outside of the tiiae period eitebllahed for each 
greup will not be used in this analysis, Hsmborship end offices held in other 
c amunltlas prior to establishing a residence in Prairie City will not bo 
oonoldorod in tho comparison of tho two groups, 

Sines tho nvssbsr of cowmuiity influsntlsls bolonging to sons organisations 
is quits small tho application of s statist leal tost would bo questionsblo, 
flie judgment ea to whothor tho rolo performances during tho 19B3-1062 period 
aro similar to tho rolo performances during tho 1943-19S2 period will ho that 
of tho authors. 

■too following empirical hypothesis stating tho predicted relationship 
botwoon rolo performances and community Influontials may now bo statodi 

8,H, 47 The rolo porformancti In formal organisations of eonsunity 
influontials accumulating power during tho 1983-1963 period 
will bo similar to the role performances in formal organi¬ 
sation! of community influontials accumulating power during 
tho 1043-1952 period, 

in Toble 13 tho cosommlty influential* are dlvldod into two groups for 
the purpose of comparing the role performances of community influential* ac¬ 
cumulating power during the 1943-1952 period with community influential* 
accumulating power during the 1953-1962 period. The average age for the 
15 community Influential* in Group ] is So.l, They have resided in Prairie 
City for an average of 38,5 years. The average age of Group 2 is 42.9 years. 
They have resided in the community approximately heif as many years (19.8) 
as those assigned to Group 1. 




Table Comparison of actual role performance for the time periods 1943-1952 

and 1953-1962 


c/rgRftizKt ion 

n 

Group 1* 
(n»15) per¬ 
cent at¬ 
tendance 

Office 

score 

n 

Group 2 

(n»10) per- Office 
cent at- score 
tendance 

Rotary 

7 

98 

18 

6 

96 

16 

Kiwanis 

3 

98 

10 

3 

78 

S 

Chamber of Commerce 

7 

66 

7 

7 

64 

20 

Jr. Chamber of Comaoroe 

0 

0 

0 

3 

42 

6 

Pane Bureau 

IS 

28 

13 

9 

13 

10 

Method!at Church 

a 

68 

2 

6 

47 

3 

Congregational Churoh 

4 

84 

5 

1 

60 

1 

Roman Catholic Church 

0 

0 

0 

2 

100 

13 

Masonic Lodge 

9 

10 

u 

2 

A 

0 

Knights of Columbus 

0 

0 

0 


10 

0 

Shriners 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Amerioin Lagion 

1 

0 

0 

6 

9 

s 

V'.F.W. 

Odd Fellows 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

2 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Country Club 

11 

23 

16 

8 

39 

25 

Midwest County 

Planning Commission 

NE 

NB 

NB 

2 

65 

4 

Forum Club 

3 

75 

0 

1 

00 

5 

.School Board 

2 

90 

5 

2 

100 

7 

PTA 

3 

8 

P 

7 

19 

2 

Quarterback Club 

1 

18 

l 

5 

39 

19 

Rspublicsn Party 

13 

0 

6 

8 

0 

9 

City Officer? 

4 

90 

7 

0 

0 

0 

County Extension Council 
Midwest County Fair 

2 

75 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Board 

2 

50 

* 

0 

0 

0 


Community influential* assigned to Group 1 were accumulating social 
power during the 1943-19S2 time period. 


Community influential* assigned to Group l were accumulating their 
nresont social prwer during the 1953-1962 time period, 

C N! : . indicates that the organization was not in existence during the 
1943-1952 time prriod. 
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During the interviews with the community influential!, they were asked 
to name the three most powerful organizations in the community. The community 
influential* perceived the Chamber of Commerce, Jr. Chamber of Conmerce, Ro¬ 
tary Club, Farm bureau, and Kiwani < Club as the top fiva formal organization* 
in Prairia City. The top five were *elected baaed on tha frequency of men¬ 
tion* by community influential*. 

Generally, the community influential* assigned to Group 2 (the younger 
group) belong to the top five formal organization* In a manner almilar to the 
community influential* anigned to Group It During the 1943-1982 period *even 
commit/ influential* in Group 1 belonged to the Rotary Club, while three 
in the aame group were member* of the Kiwani* Club, Tha pattern ia c 

for Group 2. Over half (6) of the community influential* in Group 2 belong 
to the Rotary Club, A leaaar niasbar (3) belong to the Kiwani* Club, The 
approximate percent attendance and offica icorei for tha Rotary Club art 
almilar batwaen tha two groupa, Group 1 had a highar percent attendance and 
office icore than Group 2 for the Kiwania Club, 

An equal number in both group* belong to the Chamber of Commerce, The 
percent attendance 1* similar fox both group*, Group 2 ha* a higher level 
office icore than Group 1, Thi* may b* bacsuze member* In Group 1 hold office* 
prior to and following the parlod iclectad for analysis. Although no members 
of Group 1 indicated belonging to the Junior Chamber of Commerce, three mem¬ 
bers of Group 2 were members or this community organ*.ation. Two of the three 
members of Group 2 who belong to the Junior Chamber of Commerce were also 
members of the Prairie City Chamber of Commerce. 

The largest numher in each group belonged to the Midwest County Farm 
Bureau, However, the community influential* belonging to the Farm Ftireau 
participate less than those belonging to the Rotary, kiwnnis, Chamber of 




Commerce, and Junior Chamber of Commerce, The nverf.je attendance for Group 1 
is 28 percent. Group 2 ha* an averse attendance of 13 percent. Although the 
formal office score of eoummity influential* In Group 1 who are members of the 
Pam Bureau is 13, an analysis of the datn indicates this score wa* rccuauistsd 
by ona comaiaiity influential who Is a fanner, In Group 2 three community in¬ 
fluential* accumulated the formal office score of 10, Two of the three are 
faraors, The role parfomance of Croup 1 and Croup 2 it similar in the Midwest 
Ceunty Pans Bureau, 

Over half the cwmsunity influential* in both groups belong to the Methodist 
Church. While the members in both groups attsnd approximately half of tho 
religious services, gsnsrslly, they do not psrticlpatt In formal church offloos. 

Othor formal organisations in which SO percent er sore sf the sicsbsrs sf 
both groups belong includo tho Country Club and the Republican Party, Rvan 
though the attendance of both groups et Country Club meetings is low, the 
formal offioe scores of both groups are high In comparison with other formal 
organisations, Pour community influential! in Group 1 sorved in formal posi¬ 
tions in the Country Club during 1943-1952, in Gmup 2 six community influen¬ 
tial! have served In formal positions during the following ten-year period, 
1953-1962, 

Generally, tha community influential* in Prairie City have affiliated 
with the Republican Party, Thirteen of the 15 in Group 1 and eight of the 
10 in Group 2 are members of the Republican Party, The community influentials 
accumulating social power during 195 3 ipt>2 have 1 lowed their predecessors 
in party affiliation, 

Sortie differences occur in the role performances of the two groups. In 
Table 13 major differences appear in the Masonic lodge, American legion, V.F.N., 
PTA, and city offices. Two community influential* in Group 2 belong to the 
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Masonic lodge while nine in uroup 1 were members during the l'J43-195«! period. 
Neither group participated in formal positions 


The difference between the groups in American legion and V.P.N. member¬ 
ship is dye largely to eligibility for mvmbvinhip. Of the IS cu««uniiy in- 
fluentials in Group i only three have served on active military duty, On 
the other hand, six of the ten community Influential* in Group 2 have served 
on active military duty. 

Group i has a higher membership in the FrA than Group 1: Another differ¬ 
ence appears in city offices. Thres members of Group 1 served on the city 
council during the period 1843-1952, One community influential served as 
city attorney during the same period. There were no community lnfluentlals 
assigned to Croup 2 who served In city offices during 1SS 5- 1 >162, 


even though differences appear in the Masonic lodgo, American Legion, 
V.l'.kf., PTA and city offices, it it judged that tha coemunlty influential! 
assigned to Group 2 were fulfilling roles during 1813-1062 which were similar 
to thoae fulfilled by Group 1 during 1843-1952. Group 2 fulfilled roles 
similar to Group 1 in the formal organiiationt which the conmtmlty lnfluentlals 
perceived to be the most powerful. These Included the Chamber of Commerce, 

Jr, Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, Pans Bureau, and Klwanls Club. It la 
the authors' Judgment that tha data support the empirical hypothesis that the 
role performances in formal organitat ions of community influential! accumula¬ 
ting power during the 1US3-1962 period will be similar to the role performances 
In formal organisations of community influential* accumulating power during 
do 1 '143-1>;)T,7 period. 


The data in II.H. 46 and U.H, 47 support the general hypothesis that there 
will be an expected set of rolo performances to be fulfilled which are associ¬ 
ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system. 
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Implications for Change Agent* 

Baaed on the empirical evidence preaentert above, the chango agent v 
expect a set of role perforwsncee to be fulfilled by an individual prior to 
accumulating serial power, within the community there will probably be com* 
raunity acton who are currently fulfilling role* which may contribute to 
the accumulation of eocial power. The role performance may determine whether 
theie community actori will eventually became community influential*, If 
the change agent le aware of the expected role performance*, he may determine 
who aome of the futurn community influential! mu/ be, 

The change agent who desires to beaomo a comnunity Influential need* to b« 
aware that community influentiala may perceive mamba? shirt end participation 
in certain formal organisation* to bo among tho axpectod rolo performance!, 

Thi* pointa *. t the need tor the change agent to dotnmlno which formal organi¬ 
sation* arc among the expected role performance! to be fulfil led prior to 
loaumuletlng social power. If e ohange agent, such aa the looal civil dtfonae 
director, has a knowledge and undemanding of tho expected role performance*, 
he may be able to fulfill these role* in the future and accumulate more social 
power. 

Another implication for the ohange agent is that an analysis of present 
and paat role performances provide valuable data about community influential*. 
There is evidence tha. the community influential* are selective in formal 
organization membership and participation- They perceive certain organisa¬ 
tions as being more important in community affairs, In addition, community 
influential® belonged to tho formal organization! they named as boing the most 
powerful organizations in the community. These data indicate that community 
influential will probably belong to the most powerful organization in the 
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community, if the chrnge agent has a knowledge of the linkages between co.wnunU/ 
influential and formal organization, he may he able to obtain the support of 
formal organization* through community influential*, 

Although the community Influential* may not be presently holding office* 
in formal organization, they may exercise social power to affect the course of 
action in formal organization*, Community influential* nay interact with the 
formal officers and member* of formal organization* to determine the course of 
action which the organizations take in community affairs, They may exsrciia 
social power in formal organization* to obtain support and active participation, 
for cowaunity programs, A knowledge and understanding of the role performances 
of community influentials cay halp the change agent In the initiation and im» 
piementation of social action, 
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CHAP'lt'.R 1.1 

COMHJNin INFLUENTIAL^' CIVIL DEFENSE SENTIMENTS, KNOWLEDGE. SOURCES 
OI : INFORMATION AND ACTIONS 

Introduction 

In Chapter* 5 through 12 a nodal power nodal was empirically tested In 
one community. The findings indicated that some community actors were per- 
oeivad as having mare social power than other community actors in affecting 
thf deoil, --making prooeas of the community, In addition, these coMunity 
acton, i.e., the community influential!, exercised social power to affect 
the behevior of other people in the community. 

As oivil defense ohanga aganta seek the support of community influential# 
for flivii dafanaa programs, thay will ba interested in knowing the eoamnmity 
influential*' currant civil dafanaa sentiments. The community influential!' 
sentiments analysed in this chapter are the attitudes thay have about various 
oivil dafanaa Ideas. By knowing community influential* 1 attitudes aa wall as 
their current civil defense knowledge, civil defense change agents should be 
better prepared to communicate with community influential* whan enlisting their 
support for civil defense programs, Community influential may know littla or 
nothing of currant civil defense activitiea, If this is so, they may need 
information about current and past activities before having future programs 
explained to thorn. Certain attitudes held by community influential* mey help 
or hinder the civil defense change agent as he plans and implement* civil 
defense program*, the local civil detense director may f’;.a Chat he has to 
chanfl o attitudes before he can obtain support from community influentisls. In 
other cases ho may find that he need* to reinforce existing attitudes (when in¬ 
fluential hold attitude* favorable for implementing civil defense programs). 
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Anti there mny he time* when an influential has not thought' much about civil 
defense, and, therefore, doas not have a set of attitudes about it, tri these 
cc.Mii the civil defense change agent may need to provide considerable informa¬ 
tion before an attitude framework can be built. 

If community influential! have favorable attitudes and an extensive know¬ 
ledge of civil defense, they asy be able to influence other people In the 
community to have sore favorable attitudes about civil defense. In addition, 
community influential! who have an extensive knowledge of civil defenue and civil 
defense program* may increase the know! Ige which other people In the community 
have ebout civil defense. Thus, the community influential! may play an impor¬ 
tant role in changing the attitudes and knowladgt of other community aotova 
about oivil defence programs. 

As stated above, if the civil dafanie program being initiatad involve* 
community influentlsls, the oivii defense chsnge agent noeda to be concerned 
with the coemunlty Influent1*1(f preeent attitudes and knowledge about civil 
defanaa. In addition, it would b* helpful for oivil defence official* to htvo 
a knowledge of the sourcea of Informatio n which community influential* have 
used In obtaining information about civi' defense. It should help tha civil 
defense ahenga agent * -.he sources were known from which the community in¬ 
fluential!' attitudes and knowledge were obtained. These data may eaaiat 
the local civil defense director In comanmlcntl ig Information and knowledge 
about civil dofense to community influential. 

The objectives of this chapter are: (1) to describe some of the community 
influential*' civil defense attitude s, knowle dge, sources of info rmation , 
and actions; and ) to compare the community influential!' attitudes , know ¬ 
ledge , sources of information , end act ions to a random sample of people in 
their own community. The random sample of community actors consists of 16.* 
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individualapproximately one-half of then, ware hus ! uu us and one-half or then 
were wives. The community iiifl.teiitialft ai.d the random smapls ol‘ community actors 

were interviewed approximately three months apart, Ihe community influential* 
were interviewed during October, 1962, The random sample of community actor* 
wa» interviewed during January and February, 1963. The random temple of com¬ 
munity actor* had a (lightly longer period to become aware of civil defense 
Idea*. Th* community actor* in the random sample aleo had the impetus of the 
Cuban crisis to affect their attitude* and knowledge, A complete description 
of tht procedure* for selecting the random sample will he presented in a forth¬ 
coming research report in the Iowa State University series of Sociological 
Studias in Civil Defense/ 

The findings of th* community influential! 1 attitude*, knnwledgu . **ur<5ii 
of information, and actions, and thalr comparison with a random sample ef peopls 
in th* community, will be presented in four aectlons. They aret (1) attitude* 
toward civil defense, (2) knowledge of civil defense. (3) sources o£ oivll 
defense information , and (4) civil defsns* actions , 

Attitudes 

In this section ths attitudes of community influential! are presented 
and discussed in four sub-sections: (1) sn Individual's perception of the 
situation, i.e,, his pwiception of threat; (2) tin individual's perception of 
a civil defense innovation, i.e., ot private end public fallout shelters; 

(3) the adequacy of the civil defense program today; and (41 snmn general 



Si, ; -fw- ... I V-. «■ j . ,... r «.vv V. . n.vl.-lPltl-U.JiHllUHUlh. npuiiai’iv 

^ iv i1 defense cducntlonaT program (tentative title). Sociological studies 
in civil defense, Iowa Agricultural and lb me H<onomics bxperiment Station, 
lows State University, Ames, iown. (In process) 19b4. 




otvll defense 
are Analysed, 
question used 


att'tuitns. In each sub-se ft inn c iiLKflber of specific attitudes 
As each specific attitude i.Ip# or argument is introduced, the 
to ascertain tho respondents' attitude is presented. 


An indivi dua l's perception of the situation : perception of thit at 

IMs sub-section will present the attitudes pertaining to how th* com- 
■unity influential! perceive the threat of possible nuclear war. The community 


influential attitudes are also compared to the attitudes of the random sample 
of community actors. The following perception of threat altitudes ere die- 
cussed: (,1) likelihood of war, (2) timing of war, (3) likelihood of conven- 

tional wer, (4) likelihood of war escalation, (5) likelihood of fallout danger 


to local community in time uf war, (6) likelihood of local community death and 
destruction in time of war, and (7) thermonuclear war and the end of democracy 
as a poHtlcul system. 

The community influential*' attitudes about these seven factora ere pre¬ 
sented in column 1 of Tables 14 through 20. The attitudes of the -andom sample 
of community actors are presented In column 2 of Tables 14 through 20. The ques¬ 
tion used to ascertain the raspondents' attitudes la presented as the table titla, 
Pol lowing each table Is a brief diaeuislon of the community lnfluentlala' attitudes 


and how they compare with the attitudes held by the random sample of community 
acton. 


*The statistical test which will be used t analyte the existence qf a r«* 
latlonship between the community influential*' attitudes and the attitudes of 
the community actors in the random sample is the chi-square test, for the pur¬ 
pose of measurement, a relationship will be considered tc, exist if a chi-square 
value le significant at the .05 level of probability, for tome chi-square test* 
there is one degree of freedom. The tabular (theoretical) chi-square for 1 de¬ 
gree of freedom at the ,05 level of probability is 3.84. Some of the chi-square 
tents have 2 ,.agrees of freedom, Ihe tabular (theoretical) chi-square for 2 degrees 
of freedom at tho ,05 level of probability Is 5,99. following all calculated chi- 
square value* In the tables of this chapter the degrees of froedora aro presented. 

If a chi-square value greater than the tabular (theoretical) chi-square value 
(3.84 or 5,99) is obtained It will be concluded that there is a relationship between 
attitudes of community influential* and the attitudes of the random sample. .Vie 
can then conclude that tho community influential* and th# random sample uiffor in 
Attitudes, On the othc, hand, if a chi-square value less than tho tabular theor¬ 
etical) chi-square value (3.84 or 5.99) is obtained, it will be concluded that 


there is no statistical re lationsh ip between the two groups. Although statisti- 
cally there maV he no relation'A'hjh, the chi-square values may approach the signi¬ 
ficance level. Tven though no relationship exists statistically, tendencies or 
percentage trends toward n dTTference TTi the two groups will bn d jr.ct.sseo■ 
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Table 14, How likely do you 

think 

It Is that wc i* 

in ;o. 

another Mg war? 


Influential* 

Rnndou eaieple 

Likelihood of war 

No. 

S of 25 

No, 

4 of 163 

Very unlikely 

3 

12,0 

u 

6.0 

Unlikely 

12 

48.0 

SO 

30.7 

Even chances 

6 

24.0 

3? 

22.7 

Likely 

2 

a.o 

43 

26.4 

Very likely 

2 

8.0 

16 

9.6 

Don't know 

- 

- 

4 

2.5 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.1 


T7T 

TTTTrrr— = 




Sixty percent of the cemunity influential* thought it mil "unlikely" or 
"very unlikely" that we ere In for another big war, whllw rn additional one- 
fourth indicated "even chance*" for uar. There mm no ataciatloally aignifl- 
eant difference between influential*' reaponae* and the reapenaea of *he rondo* 

sample, Thai* Wats, huWavar, event percentage difference* between the two group*. 
Approximately eighty^lv# percent of the community influential* said that it 
waa "even chance*," "unlikely," or 'Very unlikely" that M*'r* in far another 
big Mar. About alxty percent of the random cample reapondeilte aaid that it 
waa "even chancea," "unlikely" or "very unlikely" that wo'r# in for onothor 
big war. The percentage difference between the two group* woe about 2S per¬ 
cent, There was a trend for community influential! to perceive another big 
war more "unlikely" than the random aampie of community actors. 

,l |he .hi-square tests tor Tables M-19 are median tests with all "don't 
know" responses excluded front the analysis, rhi-square tests in Tallies HO-’S, 

2 ? are k.'ri 1 on a enmpari soil between the two ‘Viisaarcc" es and the 

!v,.- re n" cai egnr ies , with the 'nndec ' led 1 responses excluded from the 
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Timing of' war 


Tjthlrt IS, If a wvvlJ 
in the next 

WAl (Iocs C'l 
six months 

-o, ilo you think. It 
, the next ytnr or 

t s most 
two, or 

Ukeiy lo hauptii 
when ? 

Tlaalmn » 6’ 

,a " ,n l 1,1 


Influential* 

Random sample 

No 

, \ of 25 

NO. 

1 Of 163 

Never 

2 

6.0 

11 

6.7 

21 or more years 

6 

24,0 

12 

7,4 

6-20 year* 

9 

36.0 

64 

39. 3 

3-5 yaara 

7 

28.0 

40 

24.5 

1 - 2 yaara 

1 

4.0 

24 

14.7 

Under one year 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Don't know 

- 

- 

12 

7,4 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100,0 


CiilSUlStid fini-itjuif* " Lila (1 a i f I } 


Sixty percent of the influential^ indicated that if war did com It 
would ba a lx or more year* fro* tha time of tha lntarvlaw, Thara wai not a 
■tatiitlcally alinlficant dlffaranca batwaan tha attitudai of tha coaaaunity 
influential and tha random aampie respondent#. Mxty parcant of tha com¬ 
munity influantiaia and approximately 45 parcant of tha piopla in tha 
random aampla said that if war did coma it would be alx or more yaara from 
tha tima of tha intarviaw. Than wes a ml ijtl.w tendency for the random 
sarnie respondents to percaiva that n world war mipht coma aooner than did 
tha community influent inis. 


likelihood ' conventional w?v 


;artp in, ji we do pe* into h war wi.h Russia, liuw likely du you think it 
i» that it could he an ordinary kind of war without atomic horV* 
being uaed? 


Likelihood «.f 
conventional war 

Influential* 

Random 

sample 

NO. 

\ of 2S 

Jto. 

t of 163 

'/ary unlikely 

10 

40.0 

78 

4 7.0 

llr.likely 

A 

.12.0 

38 

23.3 

livan chaneee 

4 

16.0 

U 

6.7 

Likely 

1 

4.0 

16 


vary likely 

i 

8.0 

20 

12,3 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated ohi-aquaro ■ ,04 (1 d,f,) 


About thrat*fourth! of tho community influential! atatod that any poa- 
ilbla future war with Ruaaia would ba a nuclear war, Thar* la no atatlatl* 
oally aignlfleant dlffaronca batwoan tha coawunlty influantiala and tha 
reannndents In the Seventy-two percent of the wvmaujiity 

influantiala and approximately 70 parcant of tha random sample reapondenta 
aaid that It waa "unlikoly" or "vary unlikely" that a future war with Ruaaia 
would be a conventional war. Both tha community Influential* and the random 
sample of community actor* have ainilar attitude* about the likelihood of 


conventional wav. 
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Likelihood of war escalation 


Table 17, it we Jo get into some riitall, local war In uue ^oimtn , how likely 
do you think it it thet things might get out of hand and iecd to a 

big war? 


iiikvlihvCu W* 

wav escalation 

Np 

influontrais 
. t Of 25 

Random tuple 

■a —. aiam^wmemei ■ — 1 

No. % of *63 

Very unlikely 

J 

12.0 

13 

8.0 

Unlikely 

8 

32,0 

29 

17,B 

Evan chances 

8 

32.0 

25 

15.3 

Likely 

3 

12.0 

45 

27,6 

Very likely 

3 

12,0 

48 

29.4 

Don't know 

- 

- 

3 

1.8 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

99,9 


Calculated chl-aquare • 1,07 (1 d.f.} Significant 


Nearly 48 percent of the influent late perceived that it waa "unlikely" 
or "very unlikely" for ■ anall, local war to eioalata to a big war, while 
nbout one-third a a id there wan "even chincaa" fur escalation to occur. Thera 
wee a statistically significant difference between community influential*' 
responses and the roiponsee of community actors in the random sample, Seventy- 
six percent of the community influential! and approximately 40 percent of the 
people in the random sample stated that it was "even chances," "unlikely," 
or "very unlikely" that a small war might lead to a big war. Community in¬ 
fluential* perceived war escalation tc ho Iras likely rhan dll the random 
sample of community acton, 
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likelihood of fallout danger to loo 

nl communit 

y 1 ri t ime 

of war 

Table 1)1. Mow likely da you think it la 
from fallout 11 this country 

that this community 

were attacked? 

would be in dan go; 

Likelihood of fallout 

da.iear Influential* 

Random sample 

to local community In ties No. 

of war 

\ of 25 

No. 

% of 163 

very unlikely 

3 

12.0 

9 

S.S 

Unlikely 

2 

a.o 

2V 

17,8 

Hven chance* 

4 

16.0 

27 

16,6 

Likely 

7 

28.0 

59 

36.2 

Very likely 

0 

36.0 

36 

22,1 

Don't know 

" 

- 

3 

1.8 

Total 

2d 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated ohl-avjuare • .48 (1 d.f.) 


Two-thirdi of th« community influential* perceived that their cemmunity 
would bo In dan|«r from fallout If thi* country war# attacked; an additional 
16 percent aaid thoro would bo "even chancea" of fallout danger, There waa 
not a statistically ai|niflcant difforonco between tho attitude* of the ln- 
fluont la l a and tho attltudoa of tho random temple reapondenta about tho llk.a> 
lihood of fallout dan|ar to th« local comunity In tha avent of a war. A 
similar parcontaga of people in the random temple (58 parcont) aaid thalr 
tosmunlty would be In danger from fallout if thla country wore attacked, noth 
the community influential* wnl the community actor* in the random sample have 
similar attitudes about the likelihood of fallout danger the local community 


in time of war. 
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! LJkel iliooi! o) lucsl runuitunit^ death an. 1 .Instruction in c l me of war 

Table 10. It there wove an a Liu. a uii ilm United .States with lt-t>onb* nr 

atomic, bombs, what do you really think thing* would he like 
around here right after the attack? 


likelihood of local com¬ 
munity death and destruction 
in time of war 

Influential! 

hindoa sample 

No 

. \ of 2$ 

(to, 

\ of 163 

(to uamage, life normal 

m 

m 

1 

.6 

Little damage, confusion only 

3 

12.0 

65 

3S.0 

Daau.ge, moat survive 

1 

32.0 

13 

8,0 

Damage, many survivor* 

6 

24,0 

14 

8.6 

Destruction but survivors 

4 

16,0 

44 

27,0 

lew survivors 

4 

16.0 

U 

6.7 

Annihilation 

■ 

- 

8 

4, P 

Don't know 

■ 

- 

7 

4,3 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated chi-equart ■ ,37 (1 d.f,) 


Approx iauttely 70 percent of the community influentieli perceived that 
thalr community would have damage if there were an attack, but indicated 
that they believed that many or moat people would am 've, There waa not a 
■tatlatically aignificant difference between the attitudea of the community 
lnfluentiaia and the random sample respondents. Ilowover, there were per¬ 
centage differences among the two groups, About fifty-sis percent of the 
random sample respondent :.atd thRt their community would have "damage" If 
there were an attack, lu.t that "most" or "many" people would survive. Only 
17 percent of the random sample respondents indicated these two responses. 

On tne other hand, more of the random sample respondents indicated there 
would he "little damage, confusion only," The attitudes of the community in- 
lluentlais and the r-n.tom sample respondents were statistically similar as to 
the likelihood «f local community <. 


death anti destruction in time of war. 
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Thermonuclear war and 

the an 

d of democracy us 

a political 

system 

lalile 20, k thermonuclear 

war would menn the end 

of deiuocrucy 

us a political 

■yites 





Thermonuclear war end tha 
$nd sf democracy as a 


Inf) tentiaia 

Random aamnia 

HO 

‘ i of is 

Mb, 

\ Of 163 

political system 

Strongly ditagree 

4 

16,0 

12 

7.4 

Disagree 

16 

72.0 

82 

50,3 

Undecided 

- 

- 

31 

19.0 

Agree 

3 

12,0 

29 

17.8 

Strongly agree 

- 

- 

9 

5.5 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 

Calculated ohi-aquare 

cm 

O 

w 

% 

(l d.f.) 




Blghty-aight parcant of tha community infiuantlala diaagraad or atronfly 
diaagraad that tham«nualaar wnr would naan tha and of daaecraey aa a political 
ayatam, Although thara waa not a atatiatically significant diffaranoa betwean 
tha coamtmity infiuantlala and tha randon aanpla roapondanti, thara war* trend 
difference* hatwaan tha two groupa. Approximately AO parcant of the random 
aampla raayondanta diaagraad er strongly diaagraad that thamonuslaar war 
would moan the end of democracy as n political ayatem. While none of the 
community influential! were "undecided" on this statement, 19 percent of the 
random sample respondents were "undecided." 

f'a 1 lout shelters : pcrcapt Ion of £ clvl 1 fcnse Innovation 

In this suh-sectlon, attitudes pertaining t.. ifw the community influent inis 
perceived the Innovation of private and public fallout shelters will he pre¬ 
sented. The attitudes which are discussed include: (11 public fallout shel¬ 
ters are like insurance, (dl a fallout shelter program should he abandoned, 
a shelter program will cost too much, (41 public fallout shelters are 
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obsolete for costs Involved In eatahlishlng them, *.-*) taxes for public tallout 
shelter use, (ft) alternative fallout shelter programs, and (7) the mo?.; favored 
fallout shelter program. 

The community Influential*' attitudes about these seven factors are 
presorted in column 1 of Tablea 21 through 27. The attitudes of the random 
sample of commonity actors are presented in coluan 2 of Tables 21 through '27, 
The question usod t( icertein the respondents' attitudes is presented as the 
table title, following each table is a brief diacuesion of the community 
influential*' attitudes and how thay compare with the attitude* held by the 
random aaapla of community actors. 

Public fallout ihaltera art 1 Ik a lnjiuranc* 

Table 21. Public fallout antitars are iike insurance in that you don't know 
if you'll avar need them, but if you do, they sure are good to 
have around 


Public fallout sheltsrs 
ara Ilka inauranc* 

Influ*" 

*l#ls 

Handoia samp la 

kb, 

S or 25 

No, 

\ of lftS 

ntrungly agree 

4 

1ft. 0 

2<J 

17.8 

Agree 

Lf> 

64.0 

107 

6S.6 

Undecided 

• 

* 

5 

3.5 

Disagree 

3 

12.0 

10 

11.7 

Strongly disagree 

2 

8.0 

S 

1.8 

total 

25 

ino.o 

163 

100.4 


Calculated chi-square - .62 (1 d.f.l 


Klgitty po.cor.t of the conmunlty influential* agreed or strongly agreed 
that public fallout shelters arc like insurance. There was not a statistically 
significant difference between community inf Input inis' responses and the re¬ 
sponses of the community actors in the random sample. Approximately SS per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondents said they agreed or strongly agreed that 
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I 

1 
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rv.'-’ic fallout shelters are .’.Ike insurance. Both the community Influential* 
unit the cpmir-unity actors in tho ran dura sample had siuuiar attitudes about public 
fallout shelter* being similar to insurance. 

— fr'*H p l >c s hellAi p rogram ihotild be abandoned 

Table 22. A fallout shelter program should be abandoned became even If civil 
defense measures were effective In saving lives, \ thermonuclear war 
would make living on earth impossible for the survivor*, 


A fallout shelter prt'grtn 
should be abti lotted 

Influentially 

No, % of 25 

Random sample 

No. % of 163 

Strongly agree 

2 

8,0 

14 

9,6 

Agree 

2 

R, 0 

27 

16,6 

Undecided 

• 

- 

21 

12.4 

Disagree 

16 

64,0 

80 

94.6 

Strongly diiagre* 

5 

20,0 

12 

7.4 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

99.6 


Calculated chi-square ■ 1,75 (1 d.f.) 


flighty -four percent of tba cosminlty Influential* disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that a fallout shelter program should be abandoned, Although there 
was not a statistically significant difference between tho community influen¬ 
tial! and the random .sample respondents, there were trend difference* between 
tho tw^ groups. About no percent of the random sample respondents said they 
disagreed or strongly disagreed with the statement that a shelter program 
should be abandoned, Sk'ne of the community influent inis wore "undecided" 
about this statement, while approximately 1.1 percent of the random sample re¬ 
spondents were "undecided," There was a slight tendency for more community 
influential* to perceive that we should not abandon n fallout shelter program. 


A*, >*taaaas 1 



She 1 t o_r p rogram uo r th i’ix t 

Table 25, A national shelter program will cost the taxpayer too much for 
th* little protection it will provide 


Shelter program worth 
cost 

Influential! 

Rand; 

- sample 

No. 

5 of 25 


\ of 163 

Strongly agree 

5 

20,0 

4 

2.5 

Agree 

10 

40,u 

43 

26,4 

Undecided 

- 

- 

26 

16.0 

Disagree 

8 

52, i 

82 

50,3 

strongly disagree 

2 

8.0 

8 

4.0 

1101*1 

25 

100,0 

163 

100,1 


Calculated chi-square ■ 1,94 (1 d.f,) Significant 


Sixty percent of the coaeaunity Influential* said they agreed or itrongly 
agreed that a national shelter program would coat tha taxpayer* too much for 
what little protection it would provide. There i* a itetietioally signifi¬ 
cant difference between the responses of cawsunity influential* end the 
random sample respondents, Sixty percent of the community influential* and 
approximately 28 percent of ‘ community actors in the random sample agreed 
or strongly agreed that a national shelter program would coat too much for 
the protection it would provide. About T»5 percent o«' the random sample 
respondents either disagreed or strongly disagreed wi-h this statement, Com¬ 
munity influentlala perceived the cost of a national shatter program to be 
greater than the random sample respondents for the amount of protection it 
would provide. 
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ihibllc tftl lmic s helter obsolescence for c osts involved 

Table 21. Any public fallout shelter measures we take today cannot be effective 
long enough to Justify the cost since they will soon be obsolete 


Public fallout shelter obso¬ 
lescence for costs Involved 

Influential* 

Random 

sample 

N* 

. \ of 25 

Ms. 

S of 103 

Strongly agree 

S 

20.0 

5 

3.1 

Agree 

11 

44.0 

40 

24,8 

Undecided 

- 

- 

IB 

11.0 

Disagree 

8 

32.0 

10 

54,t> 

Strongly disagree 

1 

4.0 

11 

6.7 

Total 

20 

100.0 

103 

90,0 

Calculated chl-equare - 

8.98 

(1 d.f.) Significant 




Slaty-four percent or the coeuaunlty influentiele agreed or etrongly agreed 
with the atateMnt that any public fallout ehelter measures we take today 
cannot bo effective long enough to Justify the coat alnee they will soon be 
obaolete, There la a statisticalLy significant difference between the re¬ 
sponses of community influential! end tha vandn* sample respnndwtrs, P«? 

the random aawple respondents, approximately JO percent agreed or strongly 
agroed with the atatsmant. About §5 parcent of tha random sample respondents 
(II greed with the statement, while M percent of tha community Influential* 
disagreed with the statement, hleven percent of the community actor* In 
tho random sample were "undecided" alwut the ststement. A larger proportion 
of community influential* agreed that fallout shelter measures would be 
obaolete and therefore not affective. 


JO-1 


Taxa-i iV> r £< iiV» t ic t‘*l, uif ihojtor u*o 


Tnblo ’ r >, tVn shouivi all p;; 

not ail possibly 

faxes on 
got into 

public fill!out 
then in tase of 

shelter* but 
tin attack 

we could 

Taxes for public fallout 

Shelter uee 

Influential* 

Random 

S.tWlC 

No, 

t of n 

No. t of 163 

Strongly agree 

6 

24,0 

2 

1.2 

Agree 

13 

82.0 

96 

SR,9 

Undecided 

’ 

- 

11 

6.7 

Disagree 

A 

24,0 

41 

25,2 

Strongly disagree 

• 

• 

13 

a.o 

Total 

28 

100,0 

163 

100,0 


Calculated chi-squar* « 1,39 (1 d. f.) 

Ai shown In Tab!# 2$, 76 percent of the coaaaunlty influent1*1* agreed or 


etrongly agreed that everyone should pay turn on public fallout ahaltan. 

Thar* was not a itatiitlcally aigniflcant difference between comunlty In* 
fluantUla 1 raaponaaa and tha responses of tha paopla In th« random sample, 
AppreslSitely 60 psrweitt of tha randoM sample raapondanta agraad or atrongly 
agraad with tha atettment, This is 16 parcant last than tha eomaunlty influen¬ 
tial!. Statistically, howavar, the attitudes of coswunl y influent tala and 
tha random staple are similar about using taxes for public fallout shelters. 




A1 ternativc fallout shelter pr ogress 

Table 26. There has been some discussion about fallout shelter programs. 

Do you believe we should have any of the following types of 
fallout •heifer program*? 



Influentials 

Random sample 


Alternative fallout 
shelter programs 

No. 

v of as 
Saying 
"yes" 

kb. 

\ o F 163 
Saying 
"yes" 

latod chi- 
squsre" 

A program that encourages 
the construction of indi¬ 
vidual family shelteTT” 

13 

60.0 

7S 

46.0 

1.3S 

A program that licenses, marks 

mu' axisim bOTldlKir 

lor public sKXTFeriss«-su«h si 
bankc, hospitals, schools, eto, 

19 

76,0 

140 

88,9 

1.94 

A federal program that makas 
avellabla financial assistance 
for the construction of public 

aMftpMUtfSg- 

3 

20.0 

85 

S2.1 

10.l6 b 

A program that ancouragoa com¬ 
munities or local governments! 
units to construct their own 
locally financed community 
■KSTFSr. 

IS 

53.0 

32 

SO. 3 

.00 

A federally financed nraeraa to 
construct ouiidinss solely for 
public Shelter use 

3 

12.0 

29 

17.8 

.64 

Othari Specify! In favor of 
n program which licenses build- 
Tnis--oppose one which sticks 
blindings 

1 

4.0 

10 

6.1 

. 16 


Vil cM-squares based on 1 d.f.; all chi-square tests between "yes" and 
"no" response categories 
"Significant 


Seventy-six porcent of the community influential* perceived that we 
should have n program that J iconsc s, marks , and s tock s existing buildings 
for public shelter use ie.g., hanks, hospitals, schools, otc,), Ovor SO 
percent of the community influentials perceived that we should have two 
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other programs. S1 xt->• pevee*'t said that wo should have « program that 
encourages the construction of Individual family shelters . Fifty-two percent 
stated that we should have a program that encourages communities or local 
governmental units to construct their own l ocally financed community shel ¬ 
ters . 

When eouparing the attitudes of the community influential® and the 
random sample respondent* about alternative fallout shelter programs, there 
ie * statistically significant difference in only one of the six comparison! 
which are presented in Table 26, Twenty percent of the community influential! 
end approximately SO percent of the random sample respondents said that'we 
should have a federal program that makes financial assistance available for 
the construction of public shelter space In new public buildings. The atti¬ 
tudes of the community influential! and the community actors in the random 
■ample were statistically similar about tho other five alternative fallout 
shelter programs. There was a 14 percentage point difference, however, on 
the need for an individual family shelter program. A larger portion of 
community Influential* stated a need for this program. 




Most favored fall*' shelter 


Table 27 , of the shelter programs which you indicated we should have, on 
which one do you think the greatest emphasis should be piaced? 


Molt favored fallout 

Influential* 

Random sample 

shdl&sr progress 

No i 

, % of 2b 

fto, 

\ oJ 163 

A program that encourage* 
construction of individual 
family shelters 

10 

40.0 

25 

15.3 

A program that license* t marks 
end stocks building* for puttie 
shelter use, tuch e* banks, ho*' 
pitals, schools, etc. 

6 

24.0 

91 

55,8 

A federal program that makes 
available financial assis¬ 
tance for the construction 
of Public shelter apace in 
na> J^Tbl'ke buildings 

4 . 

6,0 

B 

4.9 

A program that encourages 
communities or local gov¬ 
ernmental ut.lta to conatruot 
their own locally financed 
community shelters 

3 

12,0 

17 

10.4 

A federally financed program 
to construct buildings 
solely for public shelter 

use 

1 

4.0 

8 

4.9 

Other 

- 

- 

B 

4.9 

No answer 

3 

12.0 

6 

3.7 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

99.9 

lb si. at i sti cn 1 evaluation, 

not 

sufficient o 

xpectod cases 

per cell 


forty percent of the community influentials said that they would place 
the greatest om"'\')sis on a piogiam that encouraged construction of individual 
family shelters, twenty-four percent of the influentials stared they would 
place the greatest emphasis on n program that, licen ses, i.iarks and stocks 
buildings for public she iter use, (e.g,, bants, hospitals, schools, ctc.l. 
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The cosunmity influeruials and the random sample respondents differed in 
their attitudes about the most favored fallout shelter program, Approximately 
£5 percent of the random sample respondents seated that they would piece the 
greatest emphasis on a program that would license , mark , and stock buildings 
for public shelter use. About IS percent of the comunity actors in the 
random staple named a program that encourages construction of individual 
family shelters as the fallout shelter progrua on which they would place the 
greatest eaphesie. Thus, there are soae differences in the attitudes of the 
two groups about which fallout shelter prograa should have ths greatest 
emphasis, 

Adepuaoy of the civil defense program 

This sub-iection will present the attitudes pertaining to how the community 
influential perceived the adequacy of civil defense programs. The comunity 
influential!' attitude* are also compared to the attitudes of ths community 
eaters in ths random sample. The following attitudes about the adequacy of 
civil dafenaa program* are discussed: (1) adequacy of the national civil 
defense prograa, and (2) adequacy of the county civil defense program. 

The community influential*' attitudes about these two factor* are pre¬ 
sented in column 1 of Tablos 28 and 29, The attitudes of the community actors 
in the random sample are presented in column 2 of Tables 2H and 29, The 
question used to ascertain the respondents' attitudes Is presented as t't* 
table title, following each table is a brie* discussion of the community 
influential* 1 attitudes and how they compare with the attitudes held by the 
community actors m the ran,lorn sample. 
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Adfljjuacy of national riel i . lajct.se 

Table ^8. Mini is your Opinion or the p 

r M^rnin 

i ? l «;?.v ! 

defense program'. 

Adequacy ot national v.ivil 
defense presr** 

Influftn 

11 • , ' * 

Rnndoto sample 

to, 

\ of is 

No, 

% of 163 

Very adequate 

.» 

15.0 

6 

3.7 

Adequate 

a 

. h 

72 

44.2 

In adequate 

10 

40.0 

42 

25,# 

Very inadequate 

l 

4.0 

6 

Si7 

Oen't know 

4 

16.0 

37 

22«7 

Itotal 

25 

100. U 

163 

100.1 


CaUulatad chi-squaro « 1.69 (1 «i. f.) 

Forty-four percent or tno community influential* thought that th* prooont 
natlentl civil defense program was "inadequate" or "very inadequate." There 
mm no statistical difference between Influential* and the random iample re¬ 
aper dent a, However, there wev* percentage trend*. While 40 percent of the 
flOMunity influential* percelvail that rha fh»n pro**"' mil**-! civil cisfsnse 
pregrea wee either "adequate" or "very Hiiequate, " approximately SO percent 
of the random sample respondents had similar attitudes. Forty-four percent 
of the community influential* and approximately 30 percent, of the random 
sample lespOndent s perceived the national civil defense program to be "inade¬ 
quate" or "very inadequate." there was i tendency tor rhe random sample re¬ 
spondents to perceive the niU .o ne I civil defense ptogcam as more adequate. 
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Adequacy 01 county civil detonie program 

Table is 1 . If. your opinion how adequate it the overall civil defense program 
in this county at the prsient ilme? 


Adequacy of .ounty civil 

nVAaeara 


Influential* 


wmmmm 

tu 

nu i 

i % a! 25 

Ho, 

■Blfl 

We do not need i, CD 
program 

m 

, 

2 

1,2 

Vary inadequata 

& 

20,0 

22 

13,5 

Inadequate 

u 

44.0 

71 

43.6 

Don't know 

4 

16,0 

12 

7,4 

Adequate 

5 

20.0 

55 

33,7 

Very adequate 

* 

* 

1 

.6 

Total 

25 

100,0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated chi-iquar# ■ 1,47 (1 d.f.J 


Sixty-four percent of the community influential* atatod that tha county 
civil defonao program w*i "lnadtquata" or "vtry inadequate," Althou|h there 
waa no atatiatically eignificant diffartnea between tha community influential* 
and tha random temple raepondenta, tome trend* did occur, Approximately 55 
percent of the random eaapla raapondanta parcalvad that the county civil de- 
fanae program was "inadequata" or "vary inadequate," Twenty percent of tha 
influential and about 35 percent of the community actor* in the random 
tantpie said that the loctl civil defame program wan "adequate" or 'Very 
Adequate," There waa a tendency for the random tempi* respondent! to per¬ 
ceive the local civil defense program to be more adequate, 

Some general c iv il d ofense attitudes 

Tho final sub-section on Attitudes will present seme general civil defense 
Altitudes of the community in fluentials, In addition, the community inflnon- 
Hals' attitudes are compared to thi- attitudes of the community actors in the 





random sample, The toll/,. 

wing general civil defense attitude* aro di*cu»«od: 

(1) civil defense activU » 

aie u wast -' 1 °1 money and human energy, (2) civil 

defense in the United St 4 -„ , 

w " txa> been to ° neglected, (3) civil defense activltlea 

should be handled by the 

1 military, and .on u„ __, 

' • - ' f "•* *uu *4 a vummunil^ (Viponii." 

blllty in civil defenae. 

The community influs n ,,. } ., ^ 

ntuI * attitude* about theae four factor* are pre¬ 
sented in column 1 of lab**, 30 through 33, The attitude* of the random aaapl* 
re.pond.nt. ar. pre.ent.,, ln coJuwt 2 , f T)lblM S0 throUfb w< Th# qu#ition 

uaed to aacartain the ra» fteB ,*_.., ..... . 

pendant* attitude* ia pr.aentad a* the table title, 

Fallowing each table is * brief dlicuMion of th# MB#unity m fi u «entiaiXs* atti¬ 
tude. and how they cos*a> 0 with th# , ttitud#> fay th> COBanmlty ^ ^ 
the vande« (ample. 


Civil defenae activit.*.. 

———— ~-£11 tSiSH 2i ^nay and human energy 

Table 30. Civil defenae . ... . 

energy that co»,i i * ! r * nothin » but * of awnay and human 

diaarrament ??}{ bfU « h « «P«* on waging the p*a Q e, auoh u 


Civil defense activltlea , influential, 
waate of money and human a hflrgy ^-" fa ' 25 


Random .ample 


Strongly agree 

Agreo 

2 

3 

6.i. 

12.0 

3 

21 

1.8 

12,9 

Undecided 

- 

- 

8 

4.9 

Disagree 

Strongly disagree 

12 

8 

48.0 

32.0 

112 

10 

68.7 

11.7 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated clii-squaro 1 3 <; {■ j ” -- - "*- — ■ 

hightv percent of th P 

community mtlucntials either "disagreed" or 

"s' rongly disagreed' - with , 

- .»tait men. that civil defense activities are 
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nothing but a waste of money and human energy. There was not a statistically 
significant difference between the attitudes of the community influential* 
and the random sample respondents. Eighty percent of the community influen¬ 
tial* and approximately SO percent of the community actors in the random sample 
said that they disagreed or strongly disagreed that "civil defense activities 
are nothing but a waste of money and human oner that could better be spent 
on winging the peace, such as disarmament talks." Both the community influen¬ 
tial a and the random sample respondents have similar attitudes about thla 
factor, 


Civil defense in the United Statee has been too n glected 


Table 31, Civil defense in the United State* has been too neglected 

Civil defena* in the United 
States has been too neglected 

Influential* 

Random sample 

No, 

S Of 25 

No, 

\ of 163 

Strongly agree 

2 

8.0 

2 

1.2 

Agree 

9 

36,0 

49 

30.1 

Undecided 

- 

- 

22 

13,5 

Disagree 

11 

44.0 

79 

48,5 

Strongly disagree 

3 

12.0 

11 

6, 7 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100,0 


Calculated c' -squire ■ ,58 (1 d.f.) 


Fifty-six percent of the community infiuencials said they disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with the statement that civil defense in the United States 
has been too neglected. There was no statistically significant difference 
between the responses of the community influential and the community actors 
in the random sample. Approximately 55 percent of the random sample respond¬ 
ents disagreed or strongly disagreed that civil defense has been too neglected 




Forty-four percent of the community influentials and e ■jprc-xiriately SO «exe«nv 
of the random sample respondents agreed ox strongly agreed with the statement. 
There are similarities in the attitudes of both groups. 


Should civil defense 

be handled 

by the military 



Table 32. Civil defense 

activities 

should be handled by the 

military 

Should civil defense be 

Influentials 

Random sample 

handled by the military 

No. 

% of 25 

to. 

% of 163 

Strongly agree 

: 

4.0 

5 

3.1 

Agree 

6 

24.0 

40 

24,5 

Undecided 

- 

- 

18 

13.0 

Disagree 

15 

60.0 

92 

56,4 

Strongly disagree 

3 

12.0 

8 

4,5 

Toxal 

'yr 
. ** ~ 

100.0 

163 

99.9 


Calculated chi-square » .09 (1 d.f.) 


Seventy-two percent of the community influentials disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that civil defense activities should be handled by the military. 
There was not a statistically significant difference between the responses 
of influentials and community actors in the random sample. Approximately 6f: 
percent of the random sample respondents said that they disagreed or strongly 
disagreed that civil defense activities should be handled by the military. 
There was a tendency for the community influentials and the community actors 
in the random sample to perceive that civil defense activities should not 
be handled by the military. 


Available Copy 






?.v ia ci vi V defense 
jsunity respe .nsibility in the area 


/i. 

nsibility 
Major ■ nsibility 
Set)* - 

,tle 

ver , nsibility 
■ jinunity 
i' jponsibility 

Total 

Calculated e*;.i»S* , juajfe = 1.25 (1 d.f.) V 

IMgr.ty-eight percent of the community influent i a Is said they had "some, 
responsibility” or a "major responsibility” in the area of civil defense. 
There was not a statistically significant difference between influential s’ 
responses and the responses of the community actors in the random sample. 
Approximately 80 percent ; f the random sample respondents perceived that they 
have either "some responsibility” or s. "major responsibility” in the area of 
civil defense. In general, both the com- mlty infiuentials and tie random 
SA.T...]e respondents perceived that they have a responsibility in the area of 




% of 25 

No. V! 

% of 163 

8 

52,0 
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19.6 

14 

56,0 

ICO 

61.3 
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8.0 

22\ 

13.5 
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4.0 
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99.9 
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(1) knowledge of a continuous local civil defense program; (2) knowledge of | 

planned local civil defense activity; (3) knowledge of buildings to be marked | 

and stocked; (4) knowledge of the local county civil defense director; and | 

(5) civil defense technical knowledge, | 

The community influential’ knowledge about these five factors are pre- f, 

I 

sented in column 1 of Tables 34 through 38. The knowledge of the community i 

actors about the five factors are presented in column 2 of Tables 34 through 38, . 

The question used to ascertain the respondents' knowledge is presented as the £ 

E 

table title for Tables 34 through 37. In Table 38 the nine items listed tn | 

\ . t 

the left column were asked the respondents. Following each table is a brief ‘ 

; . i 

discussion of the community influential' knowledge and how it compares with 

i 

the knowledge of the community actors in the random sample. 

Knowl edge of a continuous iocc-1 civil defense program \ 

The community influer.tials and the community actors in the random sample 
were asked a question to determine the extent to which they had knowledge of 
a continuous civil defense program. The present county civil defense direc¬ 
tor in Midwest County has been in office since 1955, The county civil defense 
director had organized and supervised airplane observation posts in the 
Prairie City ommunity during the middle 1950's. The community influential 
and the random sample respondents also had the opportunity to have knowledge 
of a continuous civil defense program because a Civil Defense Depot is located 
in the Prairie City community. Following the Midwest County Civil Defense 
Exhibit in November of 1961 there was an increased interest in the activities 
of the depot, Table 34 presents the extent to which the community influent ials 
and the community actors in the random sample were aware of a continuous local 
civil defense program. The reader will note that the question asked the respond¬ 
ent':; did not specify in concrete terms what was meant by "continuous civil defense 
Thus, each answered the question from his mm frame of reference. 

Best Available Copy 
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Tab l a 34. It there a continuous civ:' defense fnegr..ri reduce'ion, t'uinirig, 

etc.) In this city (county)? 


ttsowledge of a continuous Lo- 


Influential# 

11 an do* sairple 

cal civil defense program 

No 

"ToTTT 

No. 1 ot TST 

Yes 

y 

8.0 

no a?, s 

No 

9 

36.0 

11 6.7 

Oon't know 

14 

56.0 

42 25. S 

Total 

25 

100.0 

162 100,0 


Calculated chi-square » 36,70 (2 d.f.) 

kifty-six percent of the community influential* said they did not 


know whether there was a continuous civil defense program In Prairie City 
or Midwest County. There was a statistically significant difference bttwstn 
tha knowledge of the community influent.lain 2 nd tha random sample respondents. 
Mills only eight percent of the comounity influential! said thers was a 
continuous loot! civil defense program! approximately 61 percent of the ron> 
don sample respondent! indicated that there waa a continuous local civil da- 
fans# program. About 25 percent of the random sample said that they did not 
know whether there was a continuous local civil defanaa program. There ere 
differences between the two group* about the knowledge of a continuous local 
civil defense program. A larger proportion of the community actors in the 
random sample hud knowledge the*, a continuous civil defense program existed 
than community influent lals. 

Knowledge of_ jilaiined^ l uen l civil defense activ ity 

Prior to the interviews with the community influential* and the random 
sample .re spondenl s, buildings hail been surveyed to detonr.inn their potential 
as community fallout shelters. lour building:', in the Prairie t~ ‘ *v cor acini ty 
• me Pound to be eligible. iliuv included .1 hotel, a super market, n cummer- 





1 17 

cial building, and un oilmen nary ivb'ul. Three of these buildings were 
its community lallout shelters on January 1063. mi# of the four building 
owner* refused to permit hi * building to bo marked sc a fallout shelter. Mine 
of the four buildinss had hean licensed or stocked at the tiate of interviewing 
the OOMunity irtfluentiel* end random sample respondent*, The three building* 
dealgnatad fellout shelter* wore narked after the Interview* wars completed. 
Table 36 present* the knowledge which comaunity influential* and the coanunity 
actor* had of building* which were marked and itoeked a* connunity fellout 
eheltere. 

Table 3S• Have you heerd or reed anything within the lent few nentha on 
what civil defenea people ere doing or are planning to do in 
thia county? 


Knowledge of planned local 
civil dofoneo activity 

Influantlal* 

Rendon eanlc 

No, 

, S Of 25 

No. 

\ Of IAS 

r*a 

J 

12.0 

as 

14.1 

Ne 

a 

86.0 

134 

82.7 

Don't know 

- 

- 

6 

3.7 

Total 

2b 

lOO.O 

163 

lU'J.U 


Calculated chl-equero ■ ,16 (1 d,f.) 


Uighty-elglit percent of the commmity influential! aeid that they had 
not heard or reed anything within the last few month* on what civil d©fen*c 
people were doing or we ro denning to do in (his county. There was roc a 
statistically significant difference between the knowledge r.f the community 
influential! and the random sample respondents. Approximately RO percent 
of t he random sample said that they bad not heard or rend anything within the 
last £ ew months on what civil Jciense people were doing or wrre planning to do 
in Midwest County. lotii tinflventaa1„ and the random sample respondents 
of knowledge of planned, local civil .-le terse activity. 


bad a similar level 
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Knowledge of buildings to_ be marked and stocked 


Table 36. Have you heard of any buildings in this county that are going to 


be marked and stocked ■ 

with supplies so 

people can use 

them as 

fallout shelters 

if we 

are attacked? 



Knowledge of buildings to 
be marked and stocked 


Influential 

Random 

sample 

No 

. % of 25 

No. 

% of 163 

Yes 

2 

8.0 

21 

12.9 

No 

23 

92.0 

141 

86.5 

Don't know 

- 


1 

.6 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 


Calculated chi-square = .52 (1 d.f.) 


A.i stated above three buildings were marked January 2, 1963., This was 
approximately one month prior to interviewing the community actors in the 
rar.uom sample and approximately two months after interviewing the influentials, 
Ninety-twe percent of the community influentials did act have knowledge of 


buildings which were going to be marked and stocked. There was not a statis¬ 
tically significant difference between the knowledge of the community influen¬ 
tial and the community actors in the random sample. Approximately 85 percent 
of the random sample said they did not have knowledge of any buildings which 
were going to be marked and stocked. The knowledge between the two groups 
about the marking and stocking of buildings was similar. 


Knowledge of loca l civil defense director 

Midwest County has had a civil defense director since the early 1950's. 
The present county civil defense director has been in office since 1955. Both 
the community influential and the community actors in the random sample were 
asked if they knew that the county had a civil defense director. In addition, 
the persons vho seated that the county did have a civil defense director were 
-sked tc provide the civil defense director's name. These data are presented 
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Table 37. Does the county have i Avil defense director? 


Knowledge of local civil 
defense director 

Influentials 

Random sample 

NO. 

— % of 25 

Wo. 

% Of 163 

Yes 

6 

24.0 

70 

42.9 

No 

1 

4.0 

13 

8.0 

Don't know 

18 

72.0 

80 

49.1 

Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.0 

Calculated chi-square =2.AO 

(1 d.f.) 




************ I: * 

***** 

******* 

* * .* * * 

******** 

Knows name (asked of those who said "yes" above) 


Right name given 

6 

24.0 

18 

I s *• 

c> 

Forgot or don't know 





right name 

- 

- 

'51 

31.3 

Name g mi, not right 





name 


" 

1 

.6 


Seventy-two percent of the community influent^sis did not know if Midwest 
County had a civil defense director. There was not a statistically signifies 
difference between the knowledge of community influentials and the random 
sample respondents. However, there was a percentage difference between the 
two groups’ knowledges. Seventy-two percent of the influentials and approxi¬ 
mately 50 percent of the random sample respondents did not know whether Mid¬ 
west County had a civil defense director. Approximately one-fourth of the 
community influentials and about 40 percent of the random "pmple respondents 
said that Midwest County had a civil defense director. 

The six community influentials who said that the county had a civil de¬ 
fense director provided the correct name of the county civil defense director. 
Eighteen, or 11 percent, of the random sample respondents provided the right 
name. Approximately thirty percent of the random sample respondents forgot 
or did not know the right name of the county civil defense director. 
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1 ’ivil defense te chnical knowledge 

The community influenti?l.* an.' me c.w.tinity nctm-j in t lie randua; sample were 
asked whether they "agreed" or "dl*agr#t»d" with the nine technical civil defense 
items pi merited in Table 38. They could indicate If they did not have knowledge 
of the item, The percentage* of the coaoaunity influential* am. the randoa aacpla 
respondent* who agreed, disagreed, or didn't know each item ia recorded in the tab 1 a 

Table 38. Total frequency of nine civil defense technical knowledge lteae 


, ~ 71Calcu- 

kesponaes (in percentage!) lated 

Nine technical item Agree bieeiree" Dun't know chi- 

. . In?. 0. T n TT O . " ? nf. ,, r O. eq»are c 

1, If you get exp&aed to radiation 
at all, you ara sure to die, 

2, If aoMone haa radiation aick- 
neaa, you should avoid getting 
near hi* ao you won't catch it 
yourielf. 

5. A plastic auit with filtering 
Mik ia plenty of protection 
agalnat fallout. 

4. You cannot aae fallout, 

3, After a nuclear attack, if you 
flltar the duet out of the air, 
the eir will be safe to breathe, 

6, There ia a new pill you ran 
take that will protect you 
agalnat radioactive fallout. 

7, A fallout ehelter should have 
an air-tight door to guard 
against radiation, 

8. fallout from just one bomb 
may covar thousands of 
square Miles, 

1 ). Molt fallout rapidly loses 
Its power to harm people. 


"Percents of 2T> for Influential* and lf<3 fnr Handora Sample 
*’* Povrerf " responses are underlined 

c Al 1 rlil-square basod on i d.l\ l hi-square values based on a 
versus "incovrpct " comparison. 

'*6i gn i f icant 


8.0 

IS .3 

1 ) 2 , 0 P 

77 , 3 ” 

0.0 

7.4 

2.86 

12.0 

16,0 

84,0 

69,3 

4,0 

14.7 

2,30 






1.0 

11.0 

72.0 

65,0 

20,0 

23.0 

,45 

10,0 

80,4 

hi 

H,7 

12.0 

8,0 

,28 

38.0 

34,4 

56,0 

40.8 

16,0 

0,8 

,41 

0.0 

4.3 

68,0 

77,3 

32.0 

18.4 

1,01 

60,0 

64,4 

40,0 

25.6 

0.0 


2.22 

12, 0 

H9.0 

10.0 

7,4 

12.0 

3.7 


.16.0 

33. : 

■58,0 

r.O, .3 

16.0 

M , ’ 

*04 


"corrpet " 




*T»IUU ■ 1,1*1% 


Approximately two-thirds or more of the 01 minimity in-luenv inis named the 
"correct" response for five of the nine technical these are items i, ■’ t 

3, 6, and 8 which are presented In Table 38. Approximately the same percentage 
o f riJiwm nmwipii reepwident3 also naaod the "correct" response rro* these 


i.tve trees> 

There was a statistically significant difference for only ona it** when 
cohering the knowledge of community influential* with the knowledge of the 
random staple respondents, Seventy-two percent of the ceaaunlty influential! 
and olghtyenine parcant of tha random ample agreed with lren a "that fallout 
froa just ene bomb nay cover thousands of square alios." 

in general| the technical knowledge of the 'nnaumlty influential* and the 
raiiu«M »f cvminhiity actors is sia) tar, I 


Table 30, Nujaber of cerioct answers to technical civil defense question* 
pertaining ta fallout shelters and nuclear radiation 


Number ff technical knowledge 
itarns answered correctly 

Influentlais 

Ren,ion simple 

No. 

\ of 2* 

No. 

\ of lft.l 

None 

m 


4 

2.6 

one 

1 

-1.0 

i 

.(• 

Two 

.. 

n- 

7 

4.3 

Three 

1 

4.0 

1ft 

9.8 

I'eur 

R 

X ?. 0 

37 

22 ? 

l-ive 

; 

28.0 

40 

14.5 

Six 


Hi. 0 

MS 

72.1 

Seven 


8..1 

1ft 

9.8 

Tight 


8.0 

6 

3. v 

Nine 

- 


- 

- 

Total 


100.0 

1M 

100,0 


' d.f.l Median cbi-squarc test urc.i. 


i aii'idsi p .I i'h i - s . |i irt t t 1 ■ 



.Slj.Lv percent of * ho lun.imm 11 v inf 1.) Is ruunnd t'lVft iir more "correct" 

i o*|»i>n»o4 to vhe items In fable 58. lorry percent of tho cnmmmity influent inis 
named four or lets “correct" responses, There was not a statistically signifi¬ 
cant difference between the number of "correct" responses muted by the community 
Influential* and the cosmmity actors in the random sample. Approximately sixty 
percent of ooth groups named five or sore "correct" responses. The Knowledge 
of the nine civil defense technical Knowledge items is slmiltr for both the 
community influential* and the random sample respondents. 

Sources of Civil Defense Information 

In this section the sources of Information are preaented which community 
Influential stated they have used to obtain knowledga and formulate attitudes 
about civil defense. The community Influential* 1 aourcei of information are 
also compared to the sources of information which the random sample or eommimity 
actor* stated they have used. This section will discuss (1) the type* of civil 
defense information aouivas, and (Kj the host u s e r tit civil defense Info nation 
sou res, as seen by the respondents, 

Ths community influential* 1 sources of Information are presented In column 
1 of Tables 40 and 41. The random sample respondents' sources of Information 
arc presented in column i of Tables 40 ami 4’, following each table is a brief 
ill sense lu.. of the community in fluent la l s ' sources of Infotmat i tin and how their 
use compares with fhe sources of Information used by the community actors In 
the random sample. 
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The n nui't L>i' oivii defense in format ion ibcmi t rcpiem ly mimed by t tin u om - 
mu' it tv influential* was the daily -v wt,„l ly e* ape ■. . '^vrn', -six percent 

named this source of information, ttyai percent of the comumity influen¬ 
tial* named th© fo 11 owlng sources for obtaining information about civil defense: 
(1) booklet* and pamphlet* put out by the Office of (Uvil Defense; u) television 
newt ami special program*! (.!' communications with personal friends, relatives, 
neighbors; (4) popular news magazines such as 0,s, News end World Report, News¬ 
week, and Time; (S) radio news and special programs; and (6) the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Buhl bit, 

I'or each source of information listed In Table 40, the number of influen¬ 
tial* who indicated using the source was compared to the number of random 
sample respondent* who indicated using It, 

There was a statistically significant difference between the community in¬ 
fluential* and the random sample respondents oi, five sources of information! 

(1) While 72 percent of the community influential* named booklets and pamphlets 
put out by the Office of Civil Defense as a source, only appro* 'stately SO per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondent* named this as a source of information 
about civil defense; (J) over SO percent of th" community Influential* and 
approximately *0 percent of th< ran'out sample respondents named popular new* 
megaiines ea a »ourc« of Information; pi fifty-two percent of the influential' 
and about two percent of th uidom aampIn respondent* named the Midwest founty 
full Defense l-xhiMi as a source < ion which t lo-y obtained Information about 
civil defense; (■>) a higher percentage (<IH percent) of the Influential* obtained 
information about civil deter.se ! mm neetinc* conducted by organise! ion* to 


Ii W h i hey 

bo liMijjr* 

.I than 

-nrOPTit ) ; n 

nJ ( r O 

approx 

» l poruont 

sW : h<* 

ran.hv. 

nil.Ill* I i>.! ;• 

v . t > ■: * 

fin < nu 


■ :n i r . m: 1 1 '.i; ! a i r- .in 


did the community act ms 
mutely cp percent of the 
s.n-j’le respondents game,I 
■n pc j-io;,tie i . ll'rrc ..."re 


in the random sample ill' 
coririnr. i t y in f luon t l a 1 s and 
i ii! o nat i on li.’P meetings 
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The source of civil defense information most frequently named by the com¬ 
munity influentials was the daily or weekly newspaper. Seventy-six percent 
named this source of information. Over 50 percent of the community influen¬ 
tials named the following sources for obtaining information about civil defense: 
(1) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense; (<0 television 
news and special programs; (3) communications with personal friends, relatives, 
neighbors; (4) popular news magazines such as U.S. News and World Report, News¬ 
week, and Time; (5) radio news and special programs; and (6) the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Exhibit. 

For each source of information listed in Table 40, the number of influen¬ 
tials who indicated using the source was compared to tl.s number of random 
sample respondents who indicated using it. 

There was a statistically significant different* between the community in¬ 
fluentials and the random sample respondents on five sources of information: 

(1) While 72 percent of the community influentials named booklets and pamphlets 
put out by the Office of Civil Defense as a source, only approximately 50 per¬ 
cent of the random sample respondents named this as a source of information 
about civil defense; (2) over 50 percent of the community influentials and 
approximately 20 percent of the random sample respondents named popular news 
magazines as a source of information; (3) fifty-two percent of the influentials 
and about two percent of th' mdom sample respondents named the Midwest County 
Civil Defense Exhibit as a source from which they obtained information about 
civil defense; (4) a higher percentage (48 percent) of the influentials obtained 
information about civil defense from meetings conducted by organizations to 
which they belonged than did the community actors in the random samp le (16 
percent); and (5) approximately 30 percent of the community influentials and 
10 percent of the random sample respondents gained information from meetings 
conducted by civil defense personnel. There were differences in the sources com¬ 
munity influentials and random sample respondents named to obtain civil defens.' 






Sources of information listed in same order as Table 40 
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The civil defense information sources which community influentials named 
as being most useful for obtaining information about civil defense were: (1) 
daily or weekly newspapers (24 percent), (2) booklets and pamphlets put out by 
the Office of Civil Defense (20 percent) and (3) meetings conducted by civil 
defense personnel (12 percent). There were some differences in the most useful 
sources of information in comparing influentials and the random sample respond¬ 
ents. Twenty-seven percent of the random sample respondents named television 
news and special programs as the most useful source while only eight 
of the community influentials named this source as the most useful, approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage in both groups named daily or weekly newspapers as 
the most useful source. Twenty percent of the influentials and approximately 
15 percent of the random sample respondents named booklets and pamphlets put 
out by the Office of Civil Defense as the most useful rource of information. 
While 12 percent of the influentials named meetings conducted by civil defense 
personnel as most useful, only approximately three percent of the random sample 
respondents named this as most helpful. There were some differences in the 
sources of information named most useful by the two groups. 

Actions in Civil Defense 

The final section of this chapter will focus on the actions or parti¬ 
cipation of community influentials in civil defense. The actions of community 
influentials which will be discussed include (1) working in civil defense, 

(2) civil defense planning at place of work, (3) civil defense training, and 
(4) family civil defense preparation. Comparable data were not obtained from 
the; random sample respondents except for family civil defense preparation. This 
factor will be compared between community influentials and the random sample of 
community actors. 
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The community influentials' actions are presented in column 1 of Tables 
42 through 45. The random sample respondents' actions in family civil defense 
preparation are presented in column 2 of Table 45. The question used to ascer¬ 
tain the respondents' actions is presented as the table title. Following each 
table a brief discussion of the community influentials' actions is presented. 
For Table 45 the comparison with the random sample respondents is also dis¬ 
cussed. 

\ 

Working in civil defense 


Table 42. Are you, in any way, working with or helping 
defense in this community? 

in the area of civil 

Working in civil defense 

Influentials 

Random sample 

ho. 

% of 25 

No. % of 163 

Yes 

5 

20.0 

Not comparable 

No 

20 

80.0 

Not comparable 

Total 

25 

100.0 


Eighty percent of the 

community 

influentials said they were not working 


with or helping in the area of civil defense in their community. Twenty per¬ 
cent stated they were we king in civil defense. 


Civil defense planning at place of work 

Table 43. Have civil defense plans ever 
you work? 

been discussed 

at the place where 

Civil defense planning 

Influentials 

Random sample 

at place of work 

No. 

% o f 2 5 

No. % of 163 

Yes 

7 

28.0 

Not comparable 

No 

18 

72.0 

Not comparable 

Total 

25 

100.0 
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Seventy-two percent of the community influentials said that they had 
not discussed civil defense plans at the place where they work. Twenty- 
eight percent stated "yes" in response to the question. 


Table 44. Have you ever 

had any civil 

defense training 

? 

Civil defense training 

Influentials 

Random sample 

No. 

% of 25 

No. % of 163 

Yes 

6 

24.0 

Not comparable 

No 

19 

76,0 

Not comparable 

Total 

25 

100.0 



Seventy-six percent of the community influentials stated that they 
had not received civil defense training. Approximately one-fourth (24 per¬ 
cent) said that they had received civil defense training, , 

Family civil defense preparation 

Table 45. We are interested in;talking with you about any steps you may have 

taken to protect you and your family against atomic attack or fallout. 
Which statement below best describes what you have done? 


Family civil defense preparation 


Influontials Random sample 
No. % of 25 No. % of 163 


1 . 

Have built a family fallout shelter. 

- 

- 

2 

1.2 

2. 

Am in the process of building a family fallout 
shelter. 





3. 

Have strongly considered building a fallout 
shelter. 

3 

12.0 

12 

7.4 

4. 

Have designated some specific area or place to 
be used if an emergency should occur. 

10 

40.0 

66 

40.5 

5. 

Have seriously considered the need for protec¬ 
tion, but have made no specific plans for an 
emergency. 

2 

8.0 

34 

20,9 

6. 

Have never seriously considered need for 
protection. 

7 

28.0 

37 

22.7 

7. 

Have thought about the need for protection, but 
am definitely against building or setting aside 
snace for a shelter or making any other definite 
plans 

3 

12.0 

12 

7.4 


Total 

25 

100.0 

163 

100.1 


Calculated chi-square = .41 (1 d.f.) 
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Forty percent of the community influentials said they had designated some 
specific area or place to be used if an emergency should occur. Approximately 
30 percent had never seriously considered the need for protection. There was 
no statistically significant difference between the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents. Approximately 40 percent of the random sample 
had designated some specific area or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. There was a trend for a larger percentage of the random sample respondents 
to have considered the need for protection, but they had made no plans. Approxi¬ 
mately 20 percent of the random sample respondents and eight percent of the com¬ 
munity influentials checked this statement. In general, the family civil defense 
preparation of the two groupc is similar. 

Summary 

Tne objectives of this chapter were (i) to describe some of the community 
influentials' civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions and (2) to compare the community influentials' attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample of community actors. 

These two objectives were discussed in four sections which included (1) atti¬ 
tudes, (2) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influentials did not appear to 
perceive too great a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, they 
did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" or 
"many deaths," although they did perceive a "fallout danger." Community in¬ 
fluentials perceived that if a world war does come, it would occur six or more 
years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1962). In general, they stated 
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that any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war. If a small, 
local war were to occur, it would not be escalated into a larger war, according 
to the community influentials. 

In general, there is not a significant difference between the perceptions 
of the community influentials and the random sample respondents about the 
threat of possible nuclear war. There was a statistically significant differ¬ 
ence between community influentials and the community actors in the random 
sample on only one variable (likelihood of war escalation) of the seven vari¬ 
ables which measured perceptions about the threat of possible nuclear war. 
Community influentials perceived war escalation to be less likely than did 
the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception of a civil defense innovation: fallout shelters In general, 
the community influentials perceived that public fallout shelters are similar 
to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we ancaid not abandon a fallout 
shelter program. However, the community influentials perceived that a national 
shelter program would cost too much for the protection it would provide. Over 
half of the community influentials agreed that fallout shelter measures would 
be obsolete and, therefore, not effective. In general, they agreed that every¬ 
one should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A large proportion of the 
community influentials were in favor of a program that licenses , marks , and 
stocks existing buildings for pub lic shelter use. More community influentials 
perceived that the United States should place the greatest emphasis on a fall¬ 
out shelter program that encourages construction of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout shelters, there were some differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents. In gener¬ 
al, the community influentials perceived that a national shelter program would 
h:- too costly for the protection it would provide, while there was a tendency 
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for the random sample respondents to perceive inat a national shelter program 
would not be too costly. A high proportion of the community influential 
perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be effective 
long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random sample 
respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influentials. 
The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample dif¬ 
fered significantly on one alternative fallout shelter program. In general, 
community influentials did not perceive that we should have a federal program 
that makes available financial assistance for the construction of public shel¬ 
ter space in new public buildings. There was a tendency for the community 
actors in the random sample to Lhink that there should be a federal program 
to assist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings. The 
most favored fallout shelter program among the community influentials was the 
construction of individual family shelters . Among the community actors ir 
the random sample the most favored fallout shelter program was a program 
which would license , mark , and stock buildings for public shelter use. 

The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
had similar attitudes on three of the seven factors which measured perceptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influentials and random sample respondents perceived 
that public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more community influentials than random sample respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar attitude about this variable. In general, both groups 
agreed that everyone should pay taxes to provide public fallout shelters. 

A dequacy of civil defense program The community influentials tended 

to perceive the present national civil defense program and the county civil 
do:arise program as inadequate . There is not a statistically significant differ- 
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ence between the attitudes of influentials and the community actors in the 
random sample as to the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels. There was a tendency, however, for a higher percentage 
of the random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
national and county levels to be more adequate. 

Some general civil defense attitudes The community influentials ap¬ 
peared to perceive in general that (1) civil defense activities are not a 
waste of money and human energy, (2) civil defense in the United States has 
not been too neglected, (3) civil defense should not be handled by the military, 
and (4) they (community influentials) have a community responsibility in the 
area of civil defense. 

There is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
influentials and the random sample respondents concerning tho above four atti¬ 
tudes. In general, the attitudes of both the community influentials and the 
random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge 

There was a tendency for the community influentials to lack knowledge of 

(1) a continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County and 

(2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to do in Midwest 
County. A high percentage (92 percent) of community influentials did not have 
knowledge of buildings which were going to be marked and stocked. Approximately 
70 percent of the community influentials did not 'now if Midwest County had a 
civil defense director. Six of the community influentials provided the correct 
name of the county civil defense director. Sixty percent of the community in¬ 
fluential correctly answered five or more items in a list of nine civil defense 

.cal knowledge questions. 

!n general, there is not a statistically significant difference between 
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the community influentials and the random sample respondents' knowledge about 
civil defense. For only two factors which measured knowledge about civil de¬ 
fense was there a statistically significant difference between influentials and 
the community actors in the random sample. These two variables were (1) know¬ 
ledge of a continuous local civil defense program and (2) knowledge that fall¬ 
out from just one bomb may cover thousands of square miles. The community ac¬ 
tors in the random sample tended to have knowledge of a continuous civil defense 
program, while community influentials tended to lack knowledge of a continuous 
civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Both the community 
influentials and the community actors in the random sample generally agreed 
that fallout from a bomb may cover thousands of square miles; however, a higher 
percentage ot community actors in the random sample agreed with this statement. 

Sources of civil defense info rm ation 

The three sources named most frequently from which community influential? 
obtained information about civil defense were (1) daily or weekly newspapers, 

(2) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) 
television news and special programs. The three most useful sources of infor¬ 
mation for influentials were (1) daily or weekly newspapers, (2) booklets and 
pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) meetings conducted 
by civil defense personnel. 

There were some differences between community influentials and the random 
sample respondents when sources of information were compared. The three sources 
named most frequently from which the random sample respondents obtained infor¬ 
mation about civil defense were (1) television news and special programs, 

C2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) radio news and special programs. The 
three most useful sources for the random sample respondents were (1) television 
oews and special programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) booklets and 
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pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actions in civil defense 

In general, the community influentials had not taken many actions in the 
area of civil defense. Approximately three-fourths of the community influen¬ 
tials had not (1) worked or helped in the area of civil defense, (2) discussed 
civil defense plans at the place where they work, or (3) received any civil 
defense training. Approximately 40 percent of both the community influentials 
and the random sample respondents had designated seme specific cre a or place 
to be used if an emergency should occur. 
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CHAPTER 14 

SUMMARY 

Introduction 

In the United States and the world the rapid scientific and technological 
advances in modem warfare have presented people with many complex problems. 

The capability of waging nuclear war has aided man in developing the potential 
to destroy civilization. As a result of scientific and technological advances, 
the policy makers of the United States are posed with the problem of determin¬ 
ing to what extent the resources of the country should be devoted to the -task 
of developing a civilian capability to withstand a possible nuclear attack. 

Metropolitan and rural people are dependent upon the economic, industrial, 
transportation, political, communications, educational, religious, and other 
systems of the ixcai society. Both metropolitan and rural communities within 
the United States, as in other countries, are part of a total social system. 

As parts of the national social system, the metropolitan and rural people have 
many common goals and aspirations. The United States, as an entity, is a com¬ 
plex social system composed of many sub-systems. 

It seems essential that those individuals who have the responsibility for 
keeping this complex system operative under all conditions have the best avail¬ 
able insights into the human relations patterns which are vital to this end. 
Within the civil defense organization there are three major operating levels; 
the federal government, the several states, and their political subdivisions. 
Within the political subdivisions are the complex communities which include 
cities, small towns, and rural communities. Through the local civil defense 
units of these political subdivisions, the civil defense organization is 
(1) to protect the greatest number of people in the United States in case of 
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nuclear war, and (2) to provide the guidance necessary for rebuilding society 
if that should ever become necessary. If the civil defense organization is to 
be prepared to achieve these objectives in case of nuclear war or other disas¬ 
ter, it is vital to have knowledge and understanding of actual and possible 
linkages between a local civil defense organization and the people of the lodal 
community. 

One major element of this linkage between the civil defense organization 
and the people of the local community is social power ; the capability to con¬ 
trol the behavior of others. Within the community certain persons are per¬ 
ceived as having the capability to control the behavior of others in such a 
manner as to affect the decision-making processes of the community. These 
persons are referred to as community influential . 

Objectives of the Report 

This report js concerned with the distribution of social power its 
possible effects upon the implementation of civil defense programs. The 
general objectives of this report are (1) to define concepts which are rele¬ 
vant to understanding the community decision-making process, (2) tc present 
an analytical model or framework which a local civil defense director could 
use in analyzing social power , (3) to operationalize the framework in one 
community, and (4) to determine tl .ivil defense knowledge, sentiments, 
sources of information and actions of community influentials. 

The specific objectives are (1) to delineate the persons perceived to 
be community influentials and who affect the decision-making processes of 
the community, (2) to determine the personal and social characteristics of 
the community influentials, (3) to determine the extent to which there is a 
structure in the interpersonal relationships among community influgntials, 
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(4) to determine the extent to which the community influentials are perceived 
to have social power in different issue areas, (5) to ascertain whether the 
social power which community influentials are perceived to have is based upon 
authority, influence, or a combination of both, (6) to analyze the bases of 
social power of community influentials, and (7) to determine the past role 
performances of community influentials. 

Framework for Analysis 

The local civil defence director needs an ->nalytical model Or framework 
to analyze and understand the relation of the local civil defense organisation 
to its social environment. Two models have been presented in the report which 
may serve as tools for the civil defense change agent (especially the local 
civil defense director) to analyze the social environment. The models may 
sbivc as tools which are vital to the initiation and implementation of new 
community programs by change agents. 

The social system model provides a framework which the change agent may 
use to analyze the community and its component elements. A social system is 
composed of the patterned interaction of members. The elements of the social 
system include (1) belief (knowledge); (2) sentiment; (3) end, goal, or ob¬ 
jective; (4) norm; (5) status-role (position); (6) rank; (7) sanction; 

(8) facility; and (9) power. The structure and value orientation of a social 
system at a given time can be described and analyzed in terms of these elements. 

The socaa * system model views the elements of the community in a static 
form. In reality, che elements of the social system cc not remain static for 
any length of time. Within each community there are processes which mesh, 
stabilize, and alter the relationships between the elements through time. 

These master processes which integrate or involve several or all of the ele¬ 
ments are communication, boundary maintenance, systemic linkage, socialization. 
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social control, and institutionalization. 

In addition to the elements and processes, there are certain attributes 
of social systems which are never completely controlled by the system's mem¬ 
bers. These are referred to as general conditions for social action. They 
include territoriality, size, and time. 

The social system or community in which the local civil defense director 
must implement the civil defense program consists of individual actors, fami¬ 
lies, businesses; industries, churches, service organizations, schools, 
athletic clubs and many other sub-systems, 'ihov; cub-systems are integrated 
into the local community social system. If the local civil defense director 
or other civil defense change agent were to analyze the complex community in 
its entirety, the social system model would provide one framework for this 
task. This research report has focused primarily upon one element of the 
sccisl system, namely social power, -end its meaning for the operations of 
civil defense in local communities. 

A second model was delineated and defined for the purpose of providing 
an analytical framework which a local civil defense director or other civil 
defense change agent could use in analyzing social power in a community. 

Social power was defined as the capability to control the b tvior of others. 
The major components of social power which were delineated included authority 
and influence . Authority was defined as the capability to control the be¬ 
havior of others as determined by the members of the social system. Influence 
is that capability to control the behavior of others which is not built into 
the authority component of the status-role. In addition to the two major 
components of social power , a third major concept, power structure, was de¬ 
lineated for studying s ocial power in the community. A power structure is 
chat pattern of relationships among individuals which enables the individuals 
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possessing social power to act in concert to affect the decision making of 
the social system on a given issue area. 

In addition to the major concepts of the social power model , other con¬ 
cepts were defined which are relevant for the civil defense change agent to 
understand the phenomenon of social power in his community. These concepts 
included community actors, community influentials, personal and social charac¬ 
teristics, existence of social power, legitimation, exercise of social power, 
latent social power, issue area, monomorphic power structure, polymorphic 
power structure, sources of pcv?sv { role performances. 

The expected logical relationships among the concepts in the social 
model were stated as general hypotheses. Through a review of social power 
theory and previous research completed hy social scientists, eight general 
hypotheses were derived. The eight general hypotheses of the social power 
model art,; community actors will perceive that social power exists in 

the social system; (2) community actors will perceive that social power is 
exercised in the social system; (3) the personal and social characteristics 
of community influentials will differ from the general populace; (4) social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting in concert; (5) internal community knowledgeables and community in¬ 
fluentials will perceive the power structure to vary depending on the issue 
area; (6) community influentials perceived to have more po‘'sr will have no 
more authority than community influentials perceived to have less power, 

(7) community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system; and (8) there will be an expected set of role performances to be 
fulfilled which are associated with the accumulation of power by actors in 
the social system. 
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The social power model which has been delineated provides a framework 
for the local civil defense director or other change agents to analyze social 
power in the social environment. If the local civil defense director or change 
agent is to put the model to an empirical test, a linkage must be made between 
the theoretical level and the empirical level. 

Methodology 

In the United States approximately 38 percent of the total population 
live in communities under 50,000 or xfi ru;.al .ar^as. This represents 69.4 
million people. These people are in large part responsible for the prcdUCcxon 
of food and fiber for the United States. The community selected for empiri¬ 
cally testing the social power model is one of these communities primarily 
responsible for the production of the nation's food and fiber. 

‘The social system which was selected for the study of social power is 
Prairie City, a small city with a 1960 population of 4,500 pcopls- 

The methodology which was used to delineate the community actors who have 
the capability to affect the decision-making process in Prairie City consisted 
of three phases. The three phases of the field procedures which gathered 
data to empirically test the general hypotheses in the social po wer model were: 
(1) interviews with external community knowledgeables; (2) interviews with in¬ 
ternal community knowledgeables; and (3) interviews with community influentials. 

During the first phase of the field procedure in Prairie City external 
community in fluentials were interviewed. External community knowledgeables 
were persons living outside the Prairie City community who are perceived to 
have general knowledge of the Prairie City community. They were interviewed 
for the purpose of (1) providing names of persons within the community who 
would have an extensive knowledge of the community decision-making process; 
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(2) providing background information on past and present community issues; 
and (3) naming persons they perceived to be community influentials. This 
phase consisted of interviews with five external community knowledgeables. 

The second phase of the field procedure in Prairie City involved inter¬ 
views with 16 internal community knowlodgeables who were named by the external 
community knowledgeables as persons having an extensive knowledge of the com¬ 
munity decision-making process. The internal community knowledgeables in¬ 
cluded men from different occupations within the community. The occupations 
of the internal community knowledgeables included education, agriculture, 
communications, labor, politics, business, and government. 

The internal community knowledgeables were asked to name the persons they 
perceived to have social power in different issue areas. These issue areas 
included industry, education, business promotion, recreation, government, 
obtaining farmer support, and general affairs. 

Community actors who received three or more mentions by the internal 
community knowledgeables in either the general affairs, industry, or politics 
issue areas were established as the pool of community influentials in Prairie 
City. Twenty-six community influentials were delineated by this criterion. 

The community influentials included 24 men and two women. 

During the third and final phase of the field procedures in Prairie City, 
25 of the 26 community influentials were interviewed. During the course of 
interviewing community influentials each influential was asked to complete 
rating scales designed to measure the amount of power each community influen¬ 
tial perceived each of the other community influentials and himself to have 
•xch of five community issue areas . The five issue areas were industry, 
politics, general affairs. Midwest County Planning Commission, and the Civil 
Defense Exhibit. Each community influential provided a list of the formal 
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organizations to which he belonged. These data included approximate dates of 
membership, percentage attendance, formal position held, committee and board 
participation and level of participation. In addition, the community influen 
tials provided data on their social interaction patterns, sources of power, 
past role performances, and personal and social characteristics. 

Analysis of Data 

The analysis of data in the report can be divided into two major parts. 
In the first part, each of the eight general hypotheses of the social power 
model is analyzed. For each general sypc-tb??i« ('ll the relevance of the 
hypothesis for civil defense change agents is discussed, (2) the data per¬ 
taining to the hypothesis is presented, and (3) the implications of the 
findings for civil defense change agents is discussed. Findings related 
to the general hypotheses are presented in the first sub-section below. 

In the second part, community influential' civil defense attitudes, 
knowledge sources of information, and actions ere described. Also, the 
community influential' attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions are compared to a random sample of Prairie City community actors. 
These findings are summarized in the second sub-section below. 

Social power model hypotheses 

The first hypothesized relationship of the social power model stated 
that community actors will perceive that social power exists in the social 
system. In Prairie City, community actors (internal community knowledge- 
ables and community influentials) perceived some community actors as having 
more social power than other community actors to affect the community de¬ 
cision-making process. Internal community knowledgeables named persons they 
perceived to have social power in specified issue areas. The community in¬ 
fluentials differentiated the amount of power they perceived other community 
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influential^ and themselves to have. They perceived some community influentials 
to have more social power in community affairs than other community influentials. 
The data reveal that if the local civil defense director or other civil defense 
change agent asks community actors to name persons who are perceived to have 
more social power than others, he will probably be provided names. 

The second general hypothesis is that community actors will pereeive that 
social power is exercised in the social system. During the course of inter¬ 
viewing in the second ?nd third phases of the field procedure, the internal 
community knowledgeables and the community influentiais nsmcd specific instances 
of the .exercise of social power . By analyzing the data, it was established 
that, generally, the community influentials did exercise social power to affect 
the decision-making process of the community. Through the process of asking 
questions relating to how social power is exercised in specific issue areas, 
the local civil defense director or change agent may determine the extent to 
which the persons perceived to have social power actually exercise power lc 
affect the community decision-making process. In addition, probe questions 
relating to the community actors who exercise social power in different issue 
areas may serve as a tool to determine the extent to which one power structure 
or several power structures are perceived to affect the major decisions of the 
community in different issue areas. In this research study, the community in¬ 
fluentials delineated were found to exercise social po^er in community affairs. 

In testing the third general relationship, that the personal and social 
characteristics of community influentials will differ from the general popu¬ 
lace, the community influentials were found to differ significantly in occu¬ 
pation, gross family income, education, political views, age, and home owner¬ 
ship in comparison with a random sample of the community. The two groups were 
found not, to differ in the number of people living in the household and length 
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of residence in the Prairie City community. Generally, the local civil defense 
director or civil defense change agent may expect to find that community in¬ 
fluential have higher status occupations (business and professional occupa¬ 
tions), higher incomes, more formal education, a different political orienta¬ 
tion, higher age, and greater home ownership than a random sample of the 
community. Although not all community actors who are among the higher income, 
higher education, and higher age group will be community influentials, these 
findings do indicate that the change agent will probably find community influen¬ 
tials within tnii giou~. 'the empirical data in Prairie City supported the 
general hypothesis that the personal and social characteri s tic? cf c"immunity 
influentials will differ from the general populace. 

The fourth general hypothesis of the social power model is that social 
power will be structured in the social system by community influentials 
acting in concert. The empirical data supported the general hypothesis. The 
community influentials have s structure of personal r elations with each 
other. Certain community influentials interacted more with each other then 
with other community influentials. Cliques within the community influential 
pool interacted daily through informal coffee groups. In addition, certain 
cliques or groups interacted through home visitations. Among the community 
influentials there were agreement and disagreement patterns. These data 
suggest to the local civil defense director or change agent that there will 
probably be a structure among the interpersonal relations of the community 
influentials. Some community influentials will probably interact more with 
each other than with other community influentials. These data may be useful 
in providing a framework for analyzing the structure of personal relations 
among the community influentials. Community influentials who interact to¬ 
gether and agree on most community issues may exercise social power in concert 
o affect the decision-making process of the community 
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Within the community, the actors face many issues which are relevant 
to community affairs. The fifth general hypothesis tested the relationship 
that internal community knowledgeables and community influentials will per¬ 
ceive the power structure to vary depending on the issue area. The internal 
community knowledgeables and the community influentials perceived the power 
structure to vary depending on the issue area, thus the empirical data sup¬ 
ported the general hypothesis. These data should caution the change agent 
from legitimizing all new programs with the same power structure. While one 
power structure r-?y legitimize or give sanction to social action in most 
major issue areas, it is unlikely that one power structure decides the course 
of action in all issue areas. Community influentials who legitimize or give 
sanction to new programs may or may not become involved in in elementing the 
decisions which are made. Although this research study did not determine the 
extent to which the community influentials perceived to have the most power 
in a specific issue area also exercised power through participating in im¬ 
plementing action programs, the change agent may consider whether r^mm’.mity 
influentials participate in legitimization or implementation phases or both. 

The sixth general hypothesis stated that community influentials per¬ 
ceived to have more power will have no more authority than community influen¬ 
tials perceived to have less power. In Prairie City, the empirical data 
supported this general hypothesis. Generally, the community influentials 
who were perceived to have the most power were not currently holding a formal 
position. These data point out that the civil defense change agent is likely 
to find that the top community influentials are not presently holding formal 
positions. The change agent may expect to find many of the community iniluen- 
tials operating behind the scenes of formal offices, The change agent should 
be aware that the community influentials who give sanction to new programs 
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may not be in formal positions. Community influential perceived to have the 
most power may interact with persons of authority to give sanction to new pro¬ 
grams. Although persons of influence may have a greater capability to affect 
the course of community action than do persons of authority, the change agent 
needs to be aware that people in positions of authority play an important 
role in the initiation and implementation of social action programs. In 
the course of initiating and implementing new programs, certain legal and 
procedural actions may need to be taken which involve people of authority. 

The icci?) ^ower which community influentials are perceived to have 
may rest upon different bases. The seventh gener al ny?K> thesis is that the 
community influentials will perceive some sources of power as being more 
relevant than others for social power in the general affairs of the social 
system. The community influentials perceived knowledge of problems, past 
achievements, willingness to work, ability to think, human relations skills, 
ability to plan, and occupation as ths relevant sources of power to the 
general affairs of the community. These sources of power largely reside in 
the individual rather than in the authority component of a status-role. 

If the change agent desires to efficiently and effectively implement new 
programs, a knowledge and understanding of the sources of power may enhance 
the success of the new program. Community influentials will probably have 
different sources of power to contribute to the initiation and implementation 
of community programs. In initiating and implementing new programs, resources 
will be needed at various stages. Tne change agent needs to be aware that 
community influentials may contribute resources to new programs in addition 
to giving sanction or legitimizing the new program. 

The eighth and final general h^ .oih e sis tested the relationship that there 
will be an expected set of role performanc e"- to be fulfilled which arc asscci- 
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ated with the accumulation of power by actors in the social system. In 
Prairie City the community influentials had fulfilled a set of expected role 
perform ances in the process of accumulating social power. Community influen¬ 
tials perceived to have the most power had fulfilled a set of role performances 
during an early time period. Community influentials who were perceived to be 
increasing in power were fulfilling roles similar to those which older community 
influentials had fulfilled at an earlier point in time. If the change agent 
delineates the expected role performances to be fulfilled in the process of 
'*'*cumulating social power, he may then predict who some of the future community 
influentials will probably be. In addition, ? knowledge of the expected role 
performances may be helpful to the change agent who desires to become a com¬ 
munity influential. With a knowledge of the expected role performances, the 
change agent may desire to fulfill some of these roles to increase his social 
power, A knowledge and understanding of the present and past role performances 
will also provide the cherts agent with data about the linkages of community 
influentials to formal organizations. This jvito /icoiiitiy helpful to the 
change agent in obtaining support arid participation from formal organizations. 

A linkage of the change agent with community influentials who can exercise 
social power over the formal organizations of the community may result in ob¬ 
taining support from the formal organizations for community programs. 

Community influentials* civil defense attitudes , knowledge, sources of 
information arid actions " 

The objectives of this analysis were (1) to describe the community in¬ 
fluentials’ civil defense attitudes, knowledge, sources of information, and 
actions and (2) to compare the community influentials* attitudes, knowledge, 
sources of information, and actions with a random sample of community actors. a 

a The random sample of Prairie City community actors consisted of 163 in¬ 
dividuals, approximately one-half of them were husbands and one-half of them 
were wives. The random sample interviews were completed in January and Febru¬ 
ary of 1963. The community influentials had been interviewed approximately 
• hmonths before the random sample. 
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These two objectives were discussed in four sections which included (1) atti¬ 
tudes, (?.) knowledge, (3) sources of information, and (4) actions. 

Attitudes 

Perception of threat The community influential did not appear 
to perceive too great a threat of war. And assuming a war were to occur, 
they did not perceive its possible effects to include the "end of democracy" 
or "many deaths," although they did perceive a "fallout danger." Community 
influentials perceived that if a world war were to come, it would occur six 
or more years beyond the time of the interviews (fall, 1962). In general, 
they stated tnnt any possible future war with Russia would be a nuclear war. 
If a small, local wa~ were tc occur, the community influentials tended to 
perceive that there would not be war escalation. 

hi general, there is not a significant difference between the percep¬ 
tions of the community influentials ar.d the random sample respondents about 
\.,ic threat of possible nuclear war. There was a statistically significant 
difference between community ihfiuehtinJs and the community actors in the 
random sample on only one variable (likelihood of war escalation) cf the 

SHVHH wHifeli ttiBftsutid pBfcBptibHB about the thteat of possible nu¬ 

clear war. Community influentials perceived war escalation to be less likely 
than the community actors in the random sample. 

Perception of £ civil defense inno i . on: fallout shelters In 
general, the community influentials perceived that public fallout shelters 
are similar to insurance. In addition, they perceived that we should not 
abandon a fallout shelter program. However, the community influentials per¬ 
ceived that a national shelter program would cost too much for the protection 
it would provide. Over half of the community influentials agreed that fallout 
shelter measures would be obsolete and therefore not effective. In general, 
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they agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. A 
large proportion of the community influentials were in favor of a program 
that licenses, marks t and stocks existing buildings for public shelter use. 

.More community influentials perceived that the United States should place 
the greatest emphasis on a fallout shelter program that encourages construc¬ 
tion of individual family shelters . 

In regard to perceptions of fallout shelters, there were some differences 
between the community influentials and the random sample respondents. In 
general, the community influentials perceived that a national shelter program 
would be too cos*.iy for the protection it would provide, while there was a 
tendency for thi random sample respondents to perceive that a national shelter 
program would not be too costly. A high proportion of the community influen¬ 
tials perceived that any public fallout shelter measures taken cannot be 
effective long enough to justify the cost. There was a tendency for the random 
aaarle respondents to disagree with this attitude held by the community influen¬ 
tials. The community in fluentinis and the community actors in the random 
sample differed significantly on one fallout shelter program alternative. In 
general, community influentials did not perceive that wc should have a federal 
program that makes available financial assistance for the construction of pub¬ 
lic shelter space in new public buildings. There was a tendency for the com¬ 
munity actors in the random sample to think th_t there should be a federal 
program to rssist in providing public shelter space in new public buildings. 

The most favored fallout shelter program among the community influentials 
was the construction of individual family shelters . Among the community actors 
in the random sample, the most favored fallout shelter program was on which 
would license , mark . and stock buildings for public shelter use. 

The community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
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had similar attitudes on three of the seven factors which measured percaptions 
of fallout shelters. Both influentials and random sample respondents perceived 
that public fallout shelters are similar to insurance. Although there was a 
slight tendency for more community influentials than random sample respondents 
to perceive that we should not abandon a fallout shelter program, statistically 
both groups had a similar attitude about this variable. In general, both 
groups agreed that everyone should pay taxes on public fallout shelters. 

Adequacy of civil defense program The community influentials 
tended to perceive the present national civil defense program and the county 
civil defense program as inad eq uate . There is not a statistically significant 
difference between the attitudes of influentials and the community actors in 
the random sample about the adequacy of the civil defense program at national 
and county levels. There was a tendency, however, for a higher percentage of 
the random sample respondents to perceive the civil defense programs at 
rational and county levels to be more adequate. 

Some general civil uofcnrf atti t udes The community influentials 
appeared to perceive in general that s (l) civil defense activities rre not a 
waste of money and human energy, (2) civil defense in the United Stat-s has 

J, 

not been too neglected, (3) civil defense should not be handled by the .nili- 
tary, and (4) they (community influentials) have a community responsibility 
in the area of civil defense. 

Ther? is not a statistically significant difference between the community 
ip^luentials and the random sample respondents concerning the above four 
attitudes. In general, the attitudes of both the community influentials and 
the random sample respondents were similar. 

Knowledge There was a tendency for the community influentials tc lack 
knowledge of (1) a continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest 
County and (2) what civil defense people were doing or were planning to do in 
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Sixty percent of the crmmunity 
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defense technical knowledge questions. 
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deians? was there a statistically significant difference i; 
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Influentials 
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knowledge of a continuous local civil defense program an' (2) knew, 
fallout from just one bomb may cover thousands of square miles. Thee, 
actors in the random sample tended to ha,e knowledge of a continuous civil 
defense program while community influentials tended to lack knowledge of a 
continuous civil defense program in Prairie City or Midwest County. Beth 
the community influentials and the community actors in the random sample 
generally agreed that fallout from just one bomb may cover thousands of 
square miles; however, a higher percentage of community actor:, '-it the random 
sample agreed with this statement. 

Sources of civil defense information The three sources named m ost 
frequen tly from which community influentials obtained information about civil' 

Best Available Copy 
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defense were (1) daily or weekly newspaper, (2) booklets and pamphlets put out 
by the Office of Civil Defense, and (3) meetings conducted by civil defense 

personnel. 

There were some differences between community influentials and the random 
sample respondents when sources of information were compared. The three 
sources of named most frequently from which the random sample respondents ob¬ 
tain information about civil defense were (1) television news and special 
programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and (3) radio news and special pro¬ 
grams. “The three most useful sources for the random sample respondents were 
(1) television news and special programs, (2) daily or weekly newspapers, and 
(3) booklets and pamphlets put out by the Office of Civil Defense. 

Actions in civil defense ft general, the community influentials had 
not taken many actions in the area of civil defense. Approximately three- 
fourths of the community influentials had not worked or helped in the 
area of civil lorenis, (21 discussed civil defense plans at the place where 
they work, and (3) received any civil defencetraining?, Approximately 40 
percent of both the community influentials ar.d the random sample respondents 
had designated some specific area or place to be used if an emergency should 
occur. 


V .3 above data provide insights about social power in local communities, 
as wo! - v ofilo of community influentials* civil defense attitudes, 
knnv. , sou ces of information and actions. These data may bs used ay 
Ol'O .. Viannir: and implementing future civil defense programs and in train¬ 
ing . ' 1 se personnel. 
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